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A PIEP INTO THE LATER BUDDHISM* 

BY 

B. BH ATTACH ARYA, M. A., Pfa. D. 

Sir Chunilal and Gentlemen, 

First of all let me thank you cordially for extending to me an 
invitation to deliver an address before this meeting, thus giving 
me an opportunity of visiting the historic city of Poona and of 
paying my homage to the memory of the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
the greatest Orientalist India has ever produced. I only feel 
sorry that the choice this year should fall on an unworthy persoD, 
but ail the same I feel greatly honoured by this invitation ex- 
tended to me on behalf of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute which now stands as one of the greatest centres of 
Oriental learning and culture in India. 

In ohoosing a subject fitted for this occasion I experienced not 
a little difficulty, hut as I thought scholars in this part of 
India might be interested in the ancient stones of the 
people belonging to the other side of India, I pre- 
ferred to oonfine myself to the later Buddhism and so aw 
topics connected therewith. I feel sure you will be interested 
in ■Jentowiag what the people were busy with during the period 

•Read at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute on the occasion of the 
3rd JtaUBversary of the death of Air R. Q. Bhandarkar celebrated on 
80 rb iie<»t Wl tariff presWaaey ehMf^Jwaifrl 
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from the 7th to the 12th century of the Christian Era and the 
trend of thought of the intelligentsia of those days. The time at 
my disposal will, of course, not permit me to go into much detail, 
ahd all that I can do here, is to give you a general outline of the 
whole problem comprising the aims and objects of the people, their 
peculiar rites and practices, and the relation that existed between 
the Hindus and Buddhists just before the destruction of Buddhism 
at the advent of the Muhammadans in the beginning of the 13th 
century. 

It is well known to you that the Mahay ana Buddhism is entirely 
different from what Buddha originally taught, but later Buddhism 
or the Buddhism of the Tantric period of which I am going to 
give you an account, is much more different from the Mahay ana 
Buddhism -so much so, that if the original Buddhism as 
taught by the Buddha and the later Buddhism of the Tantric 
period are placed side by side, one will be surprised to find not 
even a i emote connection between the two. There were various 
causes that were operating throughout the succeeding centuries 
after the Mahaparinirvana of Buddha; and 1 am unable just at 
the present moment to enumerate and give you a full accout of these 
causes and their effects. You all know the stoiy of how prince 
SiddhSrtha after seeing the Four Visions approached his lather 
with a strange request ; ‘ I want to be a wandering ascetic. The 
world, 0 father! is impermanent and transitory.’ Buddha took it 
for granted that all that is contained in the world is impermanent 
and therefore it is full of misery. He promulgated the noble 
eightfold path which may give freedom from the miseries of birth 
and rebirth. Nirvana , he taught, was the goal of human life. 
What the real nature of Nirvana is, what is exactly meant by that 
can be known by a reference to the Questions of Milinda of the 1st 
century B. C. The same idea was expressed in two very beauti- 
ful stanzas by Asvaghosa in his Saundaramvnda Kuvya, in the latter 
part of the 1st century A. D. He compared Nirvana to the exting- 
uishing of a lamp. As the lamp is extinguished when there is no- 
more oil, so the man gets Nirvana when he has no more Klesa or 
suffering. But where does he go ? He does not go to the four 
directions, nor to the four intermediate corners, nor above, nor 
below ; he is simply extinguished. 1 cannot help quoting the 
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two stanzas in question, because they bring out very forcibly the 
HlnaySuist idea of Nirvana : — 

TTTt JTJJT Q 

*T ^T1%?T itf^T JT ^ff%7T, 

"Mwilirl ^ilPrlb II 

^q i gfti rpsyf^ ^VfTT%*j; I 
P^5T R' tbli^lcf f^T^t *T 5PTI%<T 
tersTUict +*jc4itiS ^nf^TRc n 

One generation after Asvaghosa came in the celebrated Nftgfcr- 
juna — famous in the history of Buddhism— as the founder of the 
Madhyamaka system of philosophy and the rescuer of the Prajfift- 
paramita from the nether regions. In his time people were more 
speculative and they were not satisfied with the explanation of 
Nirvana as given in Hlnayana. Nag&rjuna explained the con- 
dition of the mind in Nirvana as “ Sunya ” and described it as a 
condition about which neither existence nor non-existence nor a 
combination of the two nor a negation of the two can be predicated ; 
or, to speak briefly in Sanskrit, which is : 

an i%T?r3«riTT3»i o rj wp rfefaft 4^** 11 

The same idea is expressed by Advayavajra in the 11th century 
in the following terms s 

g HOT tPftra I 

OT TTT Wtm % : II 

After Nagarjuna, came in Maitreyanatha-the originator of the 
Yogacara system. He was not satisfied with the explanation of 
Sunya — which as described by the Madhyamikas is more or less 
an indescribable condition. He went a step further and wanted 
to have a positive element in Sunya. He formulated that even when 
Nirvana is attained there remains nevertheless a positive element, 
and that positive element is “ Vijn&na ” — the most important 
amongst the five Skandhas — of which the individual is composed. 
The chain of development for the idea of Nirvana came to & 
termination in the Tan trie Age when the element of 
Mahasukha entered into the oonoeption of Nirv&na. Peoplf 
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thought what was the good of living the Kfe of * 
saint, of foregoing the pleasures of life if after the goal 
was attained there remained either a questionable existence as 
formulated in Sunyavada or simple Vijaana as formulated in 
the Yog&cSra ? The Mahfaukhavadins satisfied all by holding ont 
a promise that evon when the Nirvana is attained there remainB 
something and that something— whioh is Vijfiana— continues to 
remain in eternal bliss and happiness. The Sunya, they said, is 
Niratma and the Bodhioitta or the Bodhi mind, when emanci- 
pated, plunges itself in Sunya or in the embrace of Niratma and 
remains there in eternal bliss and happiness. 

Though this new introduction appealed to the advanoed Bud- 
dhists and new recruits alike, it weakened to a great extent the 
religion morally, and the degeneration of Buddhism started from 
this point and developed into what is called the V air ay ana or 
the Tantrio Buddhism. 


The second factor which led to the degeneration should be 
looked for from an entirely different direction. It is well-known 
that the Buddha enjoined a strict discipline on the followers of 
Buddhism old or new. In the monasteries, of which there were 
many in his own time, the rules of morality were very strictly 
imposed on the monks and the nuns alike. Everything that ordi- 
nary mortals consider to be enjoyable in this world was for- 
bidden. There were rules for everything-for eating, drinking, 
sleeping, etc. etc. and the slightest violation of Vtnaya rules was 
punishable. What we call the five Makaras' were entirely tabooed. 

In fact, the rules were so strict that the followers of Buddhism 

could be expected to observe them only for a time and not 
for centuries after the Mahapsrinirvana of Buddha. The 
rules were attractive in the time of Buddha who could 
enforce them by his own personality and force of character. 

U ’ W , ha l Wi ! 1 b ° the reBult ? The freedom 

from births and rebirths is only a possibility, and success at best 

M only questionable. The members of the Church must hare re- 
1 L h ;J V ; Ma j carai1 _ar ® Matsya ( fishX^JgifasaTmeat'b Medya (win.)" 

er Malthuua < intercourse with women ) as is .video* 
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volte# ftrem ttroe to time against these unnatural rules ai dbafr- 
pUae*and party quarrels on minor points were already k* evidence 
in> the second great Council when the MahSsanghikaa ware ex- 
pelled from the Church by the Sthaviras who positively refused 
to make any concession on ten minor points of discipline. Even in 
the lifetime of Buddha there was a rebellion of this type and the 
Vitiayapiiaka to-day stands as a witness There we read of monks 
who used to send wreaths of flowerB to wives, daughters, young 
women and female slaves, to sit on one seat, and lie on one bed, 
one mat, one coverlet with the wives, daughters and young 
women and female slaves, to eat food any time, to drink strong 
drinks, to dance and play musio and all these together in every 
combination. 

Buddha was upset when he heard of this and Bent some of his 
trusted disciples to carry out the order of banishment against them. 
Thus we can see that rebellion against the rules on 
broader and more important matters of discipline must 
have been in existence amongst the monks during the life-time 
of Buddha and later. But they could not create a party of their 
own which would be able to withstand the onslaught of the 
Orthodoxy which was sure to go against them and denounce them 
as heretics. The Buddhist monks who possessed this type of 
mentality and saw salvation only in leading a natural life, went 
on carrying out their object by writing what we call the original 
Tantras which were handed down by their trusted disciples who 
could practise the rites only in secret, and secrecy is very neces- 
sary as the nature of the five Makaras is such. The Tantras are 
in the form of Sarngitis' and are said to have been delivered by 
the Buddha in an Assembly of the Faithful. It is in the Samglti 
form that all new ideas were introduced into Buddhism ; and 
Sarngitis, we must remember, were very powerful agencies in the 
introduction of innovations. The orthodox followers of the faith 
are sure to challenge anything that has not been said by the 
Buddha and that seems to he the reason of the great popularity of 

1 Saihglti is the same of that Buddhist literature where in the very opening 
lines Buddha is introduced in an Assembly of the Faithful in monasteries 
■well conneoted with the life of Buddha. In the Tffntric Saihgitis, however, 
Buddha is introduced in an assembly of women. 
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Swhglti literature. This literature was translated wholesale into 
Tibetan and forms the celebrated Kangyur collection. Thus it 1 b 
easy to realize how strict disciplinary measures contributed 
towards the degeneration of Buddhism and the origination of the 
Tantras. 

The third factor which played the part of a contributory cause, 
to my mind, seems to be the theory of Karuna which required that 
the Bodhisattva should saerifice everything, his personal happi- 
ness and even his own merits and his salvation for the suffering 
humanity. He must strive for the uplift of mankind until the 
whole world is liberated, sacrificing everything, himself, his 
family and his happiness and even salvation, although he is fully 
qualified. He must work hard through a continuous chain of 
births and re-births for the emancipation of his fellow beings. 
This ideal, which is entirely absent in Hlnayana, was probably 
introduced in the 1st centnry A. I). in the Sukhuvati Vyuha ,- also 
known as Amiloyu* Sutra, a smaller recension of which was 
translated into Chinese in the latter part of the 2nd century A. D. 
The idea was an accomplished fact in the Kuranda- Vyuha, a work 
of the 3rd or the 4th century, where we find Avalokite&vara - the 
great compassionate Bodhisattva - who refused to accept salva- 
tion, though fully entitled to it, until the whole world was free 
from the grip of suffering. In the Ka rand a- Vyuha we find him 
say that he will assume all possible forms of god-bead — oven the 
forms of sovereign, father and mother and sister — in order that he 
may imparl knowledge to the people through these agencies and 
prepare them for salvation. This idea of Karupa is unique 
in the history of any religion, and Buddhism can very well be 
proud of this one single conception. This idea of compassion had 
a widespread circulation amongst the masses who were mostly 
responsible for the great popularity of the Mahayana Buddhism. 
But this ideal was too much for them. They could neither assi- 
milate it, nor practise it, nor realize its importance. The result 
was that the vow to emancipate the whole world was turned into 
a mere convention, and what is worst, the Vajrayanists took 
shelter under its cover and found in it an excuse for committing 
aots of great sin and immorality. 
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Another force which also helped thiB degeneration of Buddhism 
is the fondness of Indian people for magic, sorcery and necro- 
mancy. Though Buddha was antagonistic to all of sorts of sorcery 
or magic, he, nevertheless, is credited with having given instruc- 
tions on Mudras, 1 Mandalas, 2 Yogas and Tantras so that prosperity 
in this world by virtue of these could be attained by his less 
advanced disciples who seemed to care more for this world than 
for the Nirvana preached by him . India in Buddha’s time was 
so steeped in superstition that any religion which dared forbid all 
kinds of magic, sorcery and necromancy would hardly be able to 
withstand popular opposition. A clever organiser as the Buddha 
was, he did not fail to notice the importance of incc T porating 
magical practices in his religion to make it popular fiom all 
points of view and thereby attract more adherents, though it 
does not appear that he himself ever believed in their efficacy. 
In the Brahmajala STtfla are enumerated a large number of Vidyas 
( Mantras or charms ) which are Tiracch&na or crooked and 
Buddha condemned them wholesale. Buddha, however, promul- 
gated the doctrine of Iddhi or supernatural powers to be obtained 
by means of four Jddhipada -s, namely, Chando , Viriyum, Cittam, 
Vimamsa. In Cnllatm/ga also we find Buddha condemning Bharad- 
vaja for wantonly exhibiting his miraculous power to the public 
for a howl of sandal wood. Besides these meagre references in 
Bali literature we have no means to ascertain as to the time of 
the introduction of the magical practices in Buddhism. But 
Santaraksita and his disciple Kamalaslla iu the 8th Century A. D. 
brought out this connection very forcibly in the Tattvasathgraha s 
and its commentary stating fully the reason which made the 
Buddha to incorporate them in his system. There we read : — 


W ^ II 





1 Mystic poses of fingers which may enable the higher beings (god) to under- 
stand the wishes of the worshipper and actuate them to work in accordance 
with the sign. 

2 Mat>4alai are magic circles containing diagrams, or germ syllables or 
images of the deify and all his companions and paraphernalia. 

3 Published as Nos. 30 and 31 in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, 
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Ksmaladllft adds ; — 


WWfTWrWTFft : 




ufrp gulf'? 1 I snf^T^sj > 


The Tantras and Mantras have been practised by the Buddhists 
since "the time of the Buddha ; but unfortunately we do not possess 
any connected account of them except a few works on the 
UhSrapIs, which were translated into Chinese eaily in the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era. These Dharanfs are unmeaning Btringe 
rtf words which are said to confer great merit when muttered 
repeatedly for a number of times. In the Manjusrmulakalpa \ 
which formed part of the Vaipulyasutras and was composed very 
probably before the 3rd century A. D., we find an overwhelming 
number of Mudras, Mandalas, Mantras, DhBranls and their des- 
criptions. The Guhyasamojal which comes next and which, I 
believe, was contemporaneous with Asahga, the brother of Vasu- 
bandhu ( 280-360 A. D. ), is probably the very first systematic 
Tantra promulgating the doctrine of the five Dhyani Buddhas, as 
presiding over the five Skandhas, and introducing the worship of 
Sakti for the first time in Buddhism. The Gukya-mmaja is con- 
sidered extremely sacred even now amongst the Mahay ana 
Buddhists as one of the Navadharmas 3 of Nepal. This Tantra 
was handed down in secret from Gurus to disciples for about 300 
years, and it got publicity in about the 7th century through the 
agencies of Siddhacaryas 4 and Vajracaryas 6 like Saraba,Nagarjuna, 
Padmavajra, Anangavajra and so forth, almost all of whom wrote 
commentaries on this great work. 


1 Published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

2 In the course o f publication in the Gaekwad Oriental Scries. 

3 bine Sacred books of the MahSySna Buddhism are known as Navadharma, 
which includes among others the SvayambbU PurBpa, Dharma PurBija, 
LahkBvatBra etc. 

4 They are altogether 84 in number, and are said to have attained super- 
human powers. They performed many wonderful feats and showed miracles. 
A life of the Siddhas is published in German by A. Grundwedel In the 
Baestler At'chiv. 

Well known preceptors of V»jr«yJna. 
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All these forces combined together brought about the degenera- 
tion in Buddhism in later times, and the result was Vajrayana or 
the Adamant Vehicle which was so called, because it was based 
on Sunyavada-not the Sunya of the Madhyamakas but the Sunya 
of the Vajrayanists with the three elements, Sunya, Vijnana and 
Mahasukha. They gave the name Vajra to this kind of Sunya, 
as is evident from the following formula : 


starts ^ 3J«THT i‘ 


In addition to w'hat the Vajrayanists got from Buddhism it- 
self, they could not help incorporating the idea of god-head in 
their religion, in imitation of the Puranas, as the conception of 
gods and goddesses, as given in the Puranik literature, proved 
very attractive to them. When they actually took this idea, they 
deified all important personalities in Buddhism and a lar; e 
number of Buddhist philosophical ideas and concepts adding a 
few purely Hindu gods like Ganesa, Sarasvati, &c. 

In Vajrayana easy methods leading to happiness in this world 
were held out to the people. Easy paths leading to salvation were 
shown. Great parade was made of the merits to be gained by 
the repetition of the Mantras, Dharanis, panegyrics and worship of 
gods. But everywhere any casual reader can detect on the part 
of the authors to thwart all unnatural rules and regulations im- 
posed on the followers. The disciplinary regulations gradually 
slackened down one after another, and ultimately, when the Vajra- 
yanists gained much in power and got an overwhelming majority, 
a general revolution was declared against the Mahayana Ortho- 
doxy, which in course of time dwindled to nothingness, as it was 
powerless to fight the growing disorder amongst the Tantrics. 
The followers of the Vajrayana were, however, conscious that they 
were doing something which was against religic n and morality, and 
covert hints to justify their actions are not altogether infrequeut 
in their literature. As I told you, they took shelter under the 
theory of Karuna ana held that there is nothing that cannot be 
done by one who has sacrificed everything for the emancipation 
of the world. 

2 
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As pointed out already, the vow to emancipate the world wm 
reduced by the Vajrayanists to a mere convention ; and though 
every one has to express this pious wish, indulgence in all actions 
for which common men are ordinarily doomed to. hell, was 
the only thing practised by them to attain Siddhi. They boldly 
declared 

TOUTT tfrf I &pWfdSilHI«rf't I 

<r^% uf> tf«T «rmf 11 

In another authoritative Tantric work we meet with a still 
bolder declaration 

imrrfT sreHWT fww =? u 

“ These three worlds as a whole have been created by Vajrar- 
n&tha for the enjoyment and good of all worshippers. ” 

In Vajrayana, contrary to our expectations, w r e find a complete 
metamorphosis of the Buddhist conception of Prajflaparamitfc. 
Anahgavajra, who flourished in the beginning of the 8th century, 
advised — 

jqrpuTRnTr t 

totw Rshtt 5 pgT rr*iurf>ofr 11 

The Mantras or mystic syllables constitute the backbone of 
Tantric worship. I cannot help, therefore, dilating this point 
for some time, It is not possible to say how Mantras were intro- 
duced into Buddhism. The Vedic Mantras had their meanings ; 
but the Mantras which were taken into Vajrayana are, in most 
cases, meaningless strings of words sometimes giving absolutely 
no sense. In several instances the Vajrayanists attempted to 
trace the origin of certain Mantras which point unmistakably to 
Buddha himself as their originator. The Mantras of Vajray&na 
seem to be a development of the Dbaranls contained in such 
works as Vidyddharapitaka to which a reference has been made by 
Siuen Thsang. These Dharanls, according to Kertii existed in 
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Buddhism from very ancient times and seemed to have been intro- 
duced into it for the benefit of the less advanced followers who 
did not care so much for their Nirvana as they did for their 
material prosperity in this world. Such recruits to Buddhism 
were enjoined to read some of the Sutras which however proved 
to be beyond their intelligence ; for their benefit the Sutras had 
to be shortened into Dharanls and they were required to commit 
them to memory. This seems to be the process in which the 
Sutras underwent a change in very ancient time ; and ultimately, 
when they were further reduced, they gave rise to MantraB. 
Take, for instance, the example of the A sttasii haenku Prajfi aparamiid, 
which in' itself is too stupendous for any tolerably learned 
Buddhist to read through and understand, not to speak of the 
illiterate mass who were mostly responsible for the great popu- 
larity of Mabay&na. They cannot indeed read this vast literature 
for acquiring merit. Prajnaparamita of 8^00 was reduced to 
100 stanzas in the form of Sataslokipramaparamita, and ultimately 
to a very few stanzas which became known as PrajnaparmltS- 
hrdayasutra and this was further reduced to make room for the 
Prajfi&paramlta DharanI in a few lines. The next chain in the 
evolution is the formation of the Prajnaparamita Mantra in a 
few syllables, which makes its appearance in the SadhanamalSj 
and this again led to the conception of her Bija in one syllable 
‘Pram ' in response t.o which the Sunya may transform itself in 
the form of the goddess Prajnaparamita. The origin of the 
T&ntric Mantra, thus, can he traced through successive stages of 
the Buddhist literature. When, however, we turn our attention 
to the Hindu literature, we are surprised to find that the Tfintrio 
Mantras suddenly make tlieir entry in the Hindu TSntric lite- 
rature, without showing even a faint trace of the earlier and crude 
stages of development. To my mind this seems to be a sufficient 
reason for believing the Hindu Tantric system to be later than 
the Buddhist Vajrayana and for holding that they were incor- 
porated into Hinduism bodily from Buddhism. 

In the Sadhanamala there is ample evidence to show that 
several Mantras were delivered by Buddha himself: e. g. 
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SSntaraksita also clearly attributes the introduction of the 
Mantras and Mandates to Buddha himself. It is very likely, 
therefore, that he introduced into his religion seme sort of mysti- 
cism which in later times, owing to a vari<ty of influences, 
developed into full-fledged mystic system in the form of Vajra- 
ySna. The Vajrayfinists maintained that the mantras are endow- 
ed with great powers and blindly believed in them. In the 
SfidhananiMci passages showing this blind faith on their part are 
too frequent and eloquent. In one place it is said : what is there 
impossible for the Mantras to perform if they are applied accord- 
ing to rules? 1 In another place it is said that through the repeated 
mutterings of the Mantra so much power is generated that it can 
astonish the whole world®. The merits that accrue from the 
mutterings of the Mantra of Mahakala are so numerous that all 
the Buddhas taken together oannot count them even if they 
were to count, without cessation, for a number of days and nights. 
It is also said that by the Dh&ranI of Avalokitesvara even an ass 
can keep 300 stanzas in memory. The Mantra of Ekajata is Baid 
to be so powerful that the moment it is uttered a man beoomes free 
from danger, he is alw ays followed by good fortune, his enemieB 
are all destroyed and without doubt he becomes as pious as the 
Buddha. Examples of this kind can easily he multiplied. But 
lest the people prove doubting, they say the power of the mind is 
extraordinary and one should not doubt the efficacy of the 
Mantras. 

The Mantras were considered most sacred by the Vajray&niBts 
and their accuracy was jealously guarded by them in much the 
same way as the purity of the Vedic M antras was preserved by means 
of several devices. These Mantras are composed usually in 
ordinary prose, but occasionally in an enigmatic language, the 
meaning of which sometimes becomes difficult to understand. 
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These Mantras are also done into mnemonic verses for the 
obvious purpose of memorising. These verses are curious and 
convey practically no meaning to an ordinary reader. Let us 
take, for instance, the verse : — 

3TT^ «ffl 5 TO « W : 

mrm gya sn mw vrtftSrer i 

q<re f na< H 

WTSTKfT: ^1%: Suffer ftRrTn^'C n 

At first sight it gives no meaning unless you know that it 1 b 
the statement of the Mantra done into verse which, when translated, 
will give the following queer meaning r- 

“In the beginning there is Cakradhara who is followed by two 
Picus and Vardhani joined with Prajna ; after that there are two 
Jvalas which are followed by Vardhani after Medha even at the 
end there are two Dhiris, Buddhi and Vardhani ending in Svaha. 
This Mantra which has the power to confer the cleverness of a 
poet was introduced by the Sugata”. So the above is nothing but 
the statement of the Mantra of Vajravlna-Sarasvatl which runs 
as 

as trmifk ftfr §j%v$fsr rvnsT i 

Another example of a similar nature is represented by the 
Blja-Muntra of Sarasvati which is described in the Sadhana- 
mala as — 

JWW+q ii 

“ It stands on the 2nd syllable of the 7th and is the 4th of the 

8th ; it is accompanied by the 4th of the 1st and is decorated with 

the spot." The explanation seems fo be: the 2nd syllable of the 

7th class ( Antahstha ) is R ; 5th of the 8tb ( Uema) is H ; 4th of 

the let( Svara )is I ; the spot is M; and, therefore, the resultant 

Blja is HRlM(tf). 

« 

From this atmosphere of mysticism and charms let ns pass on to 
another phase of VajraySna, namely, its Pantheon. I shall not 
discuss here the question how image worship or conception of 
deities entered into Vajrayana, but I shall here attempt to repu- 
diate the charge of idolatry occasionally levelled at the late; 
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Buddhism. The Pantheon of the Buddhists is extraordinarily 
extensive and varied in character. At the head of the Pantheon 
is Vajradhara from whom are originated the five Dhyanl Buddhas 
presiding over the five Skandhas or elements-Rupa, Vedaqfi, 
SadijfiS, Samskara and 'Vijnana. They are named as Amitfibha, 
Akqobbya, Batnasambhava, Vairocana and Amoghasiddhi. 
When represented they appear all alike and ate distinguished 
only by their colour and their Mudra. The following verse gives 
the name, Mudra and colour of each. 

font t^r =? i 

srotf awftat ^ i 

-m u 

These Dhyini Buddhas are associated with aSakfci each, through 
whom innumerable Bodhisattvas are brought forth into existence. 
The Saktis are five in number and are known as Bu ddhasaktis. They 
are named as Locana, Mamaki, Tara, Pandara and AryatarA The 
prinoipal Bodhisattvas attached to the five Dhyanl Buddhas and 
their Saktis are : Padmapani, Vajrapani, Katnapani, Cakrapani 
or S&mantabhadra and Visvapani. Besides these, innumerable 
Bodhisattvas and Saktis originate from the Dhyani BuddhaB. 
These Bodhisattvas when represented on stone, metal and 
paintings are required to hold, in a most interesting way, a mini- 
ature figure of their parental Dhyanl Buddha on their head ; 
and in fact, by observing this miniature figure one can at once 
6ay that the image must be of Buddhist origin. The Dhyanl 
Buddha, his Sakti and the Bodhisattvas emanating from them 
constitute the family or Rula of 'each. There are, thus, altogether 
five Kulas. Those who worship them are called Kaulikas and 
the very worship is known as KuIasevA 

• 

The Vajray&nist.s cannot be idolators, because to them the 
deities have no real existence. The images of gods have no real 
existence.- It is well known that in Yogacara the phenomenal 
world has no existence. The body with the sense organs is un- 
real. The noumenon is Sunya, which together with KarunS 
constitutes the Bodhicitta. The Bodhi mind then is a reality. 
In fact, it has the same reality as that of Sunya, and beyond tbf 
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mind there is nothing in this external world, which is only 
created by the mind owing to its impure tendencies and 
their accumulations through a number of births. The external 
world is more or less like a city seen in a dream or an eluding 
mirage seen in the desert. Even the body being external does 
not exist and has no reality. To the followers of Vajrayana, how 
oan there be any reality in an image, a grossly external object, to 
which worship may be offered ? In fact, the image has no 
existence. The deity which the image represents is an embodi- 
ment of Sunya. Sunya is invoked for a variety of purposes, and 
in accordance with the Bljamantra uttered, Sunya transforms 
itself into a deity with which the mind of the worshipper is 
identified. Thus we find — 

“ From the right perception of Sunyata comes the germ- 
syllable. From the germ-syllable comes the conception of an 
loon and then the external representation of the deity. Therefore 
they are dependent in their origination.” 

Advayavajra also in a very characteristic stanza says : — 

^frPBT fSnTPX(T: I 

wi trsnr ?rr n 

“ The deities are manifestations of Sunya and are by nature 
non-existent. Wherever there is manifestation it must be 
Sunya in essence. ” 

There is an impression that the Buddhists were always very 
friendly towards the Hindus and Hinduism. It is also generally 
believed that the Hindus always persecuted the Buddhists, so 
much so, that owing to their persecutions Buddhism vanished 
from the soil of India. To my mind this does not appeal. What- 
ever may be the cause, there is no doubt that the Buddhists were 
aggressively hostile to the Hindus and their religion in later 
times. They criticised severely the doctrines of the Hindus* 
attacked their caste-system, insulted the Hindu gods and, in fact, 
did everything that is far from being friendly. The Sadhana- 
malci is replete with examples of this kind. Every one knows bow 
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in Vajrasuci the caste-system is condemned, how the theory of 
Jfiti is criticised in the 1 attvanamgraha and how in the com- 
mentary of the Dohako&a of Saroruhavajra the Vedas, the 
Brahmans, the Kspanakas and Sravakas are held up to ridicule. 
In the Scidhanamala we find, for instance, a description of 
Harihariharivahanodbhava, a form of Avalokitesvara— the all 
compassionate Bodhisattva riding on Visnu to whom the dignified 
position of a Vahana is given. Again, while describing Mfirlcl 
the principal Hindu gods are brought to the humiliating position 
of making obeisance to her. Some of them are actually trampled 
under her feet, while others obey her orders like servants. 
Uoohusma Jambhala is described as pressing Kubera under his 
feet so as to make him vomit jewels. The severed head of Brahmt 
is carried by Marlci, Vajrasarasvatl, Prasannatara, and several 
others. Trailokyavijaya tramples upon the head of Siva and the 
bosom of Gaurl. Prasannatara j’b described as trampling upon 
Indra and Upendra and pressing BrahmS and Rudra between 
two legs. Paramasva is described as four-legged, trampling with 
the first right leg on IndranI and LaksmI, with the second on Rati 
and Prlti, with the first left on Indra and Madhukara, and with the 
second on Jayakara and Vasanta. AparSjitS is described as a 
goddess whose parasol is raised over her head by the angry and 
mischievous gods like BrahmS and others. 

While describing the merits and advantages to be gained by 
worshipping Hayagrlva, the author of a Sidhana holds before us 
an extremely attractive picture but not without calumniating a 
number of Hindu gods. When perfection is attained in the S Sidhana, 
the ascetic is said to repair to the Vidyadhara land and enjoy all 
sorts of pleasures. Devendra becomes his parasol-bearer, Brabml 
his minister, Vemacitrl his general and Hari his gatekeeper. Ail 
gods flock together, and Samkara, the nude preceptor, lectures on 
the different virtues. These are some of the instances met with in 
writing where Hindu gods are insulted and made subservient to 
Buddhist gods. In practioe also they did the same. A large 
number of images werj carved where Hindu gods were represent- 
ed in stone and metal a ■. humiliated by Buddhist gods. Ganesa, 
for instance, was designated as Vighna or obstaole personified, 
TIm Buddhists conceived of a god, in V ighuintaka-the Vanquisher 
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of Ganesa and represented him as trampling upon the prostrate 
form of Ganesa. Indra was made almost a professional parasol- 
bearer and was represented as holding a parasol over the head of 
several Buddhist deities. 

I do not, however, want to create an impression that the 
Buddhists were never persecuted by the Hindus, but such perse' 
cutions were mostly of a political nature. 

The Buddhists were hostile towards some of the pet theories 
of salvation and this is conclusively proved by a very interesting 
passage in the Cittasodhanapralcarana of Aryadeva. The passage 
in question contains a scathing indictment of the Hindu belief 
that bathing in holy places can confer merit, and proves its 
futility in forcible but unequivocal language ■ 

rr sr? i 

flWKHfW gRT 3 fR*R5*H II 

uw? rrr fRTRnr IsMrifai i 

RtF^R RTRSTRt RRRT?fiRT 3 RT *FUT H 

MTMifctnsfw wm»R $r wnf^ftr fawnr i 

“A dog swimming in the Ganges is not considered pure; there- 
fore, bathing in holy places is futile for pious men. If bathing 
can confer merit, the fishermen must be meritorious, not to speak 
of fish and other aquatic animals who are always in water day 
and night. It is certain that by bathing even sin is not dissipated, 
because people who are in the habit of making pilgrimages are 
full of passion, hatred and other vices. ” 

It is a matter of satisfaction, however, that the Hindus never 
retaliated in this fashion but accepted Buddha as one of the 
incarnations of Visnu and introduced many Buddhist deities infer 
their own pantheon. 

Having given you an idea of the relation that existed between 
the Hindus and the Buddhists in the TSntric age, let me now turn 
my attention to another phase of Vajrayana and characterize the 
aims and objects of its followers. The ultimate aim of T&ntrie 
worship seems to be different Siddhis— the possession of one or 
the other of which entitles an asoetio to be called a .Siddha or a 
magician. The word Siddhi mSy be defined as the attainment 
3 
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of Superhuman power of the mind, body or the sense organB. 
The Siddhis are generally known to be of five varieties : 
( 1 ) Janmaja, co-existent with birth ; ( 2 ) Ausadhija, the result of 
drugging ; ( 3 ) Mantraja, due to the agenoy of magic syllables ; 
( 4 ) Tapoja, due to austerities and ( 5 ) Samadhija, due to intense 
meditation. The mind is compared to a river in the rainy season 
with all exits closed except one through which water rushes 
with tremendous vigour. When mind in the same way is con- 
centrated on one particular thought, it is able to acquire great 
strength which we call Siddti or perfection. Siddhis are of 
various k'nds and range from success in love affairs to the 
attainment of the highest emancipation, but the Siddhis with 
which we are concerned in the T&ntric literature owe their origin 
to Mantras. 

In the Tantric literature of the Buddhists great anxiety is 
shown for averting and curing diseases and for the extraction of 
snake poison. Next in importance to the above is the longing 
for acquiring knowledge of the Sftstras without studying but only 
through the agency of the Mantras. The Vajrayanists also 
showed a great desire to have the mighty Hindu gods as their 
servants whom they believed to be conquerable by Mantras and 
willing to do menial work for the Magician. They were also pre- 
pared to attain omnisoience and emancipation through the agency 
of the Mantras alone. Curiously enough, the aid of the Mantras 
was widely availed of by the Vajrayanists in vanquishing their 
opponents in public discussions. From this it appears clear that 
religious discussions in public assemblies were common and 
victory in these assemblies was eagerly sought for by all classes of 
people including the Buddhists and it is no wonder that gods and 
Mantras were invented in order that the Sadhaka may easily obtain 
victory in learned discussions without being qualified for it. This 
leads us to believe in the stories recorded in the Tibetan Pay-Sam 
- Jon-Zan , that in public assemblies disputants of different 
religious sects used to assemble and take part, each one staking 
his own religion. Thus people were converted and reconverted to 
different religions. It is strange that in spite of acquiring suoh 
spiritual powers the monks Were habituated to go out for alms, as 
i» evident from the devices invented by them which miraculously 
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induced people to offer alms of their own accord. The conception 
of future happiness was also of a strange character. In one of 
the Sadhanas a wish is expressed for a Siddhi, which will enable 
the worshipper to remain in a state of rapture in the company of 
Apsarasas, in the land of the Vidyadharas, where the principal 
gods of the Hindus will act as parasol-bearer, councillor, army 
commander and gate-keeper. The monks usually led a poor life, 
but they were nevertheless anxious for wealth and believed that 
wealth could be obtained by the muttering of Mantras alone. 
Jambhala, the God of Wealth, was created by them with different 
forms and Mantras and a large number of Sadhanas for his wor- 
ship. These and similar instances are an evidence of the attraction 
the poor monks had for wealth. 

The Buddhist acknowledged eight great Siddhis which are 
different from the eight Siddhis of the Hindus. Their Siddhis 
are named as'- (l)Khadga (2) Afijana (3) Padalepa ( 4 ) Antardh&na 
(5) Rasarasayana ( 6 ) Khecara (7) Bhucara(8) Patala. It is 
difficult to get an explanation of the nature of these perfections 
from any Buddhist work, hut evidently the first signifies the 
perfection which enables a man to conquer a battle with the 
help of a sword on which Mantras have been muttered. The 
seoond evidently means the magic unguent whioh enableB its user 
to perceive the treasures buried under the earth or otherwise hidden 
from the eyes. The third represents the mysterious ointment whioh 
when applied to the legs enables a man to move about every- 
where without his body being perceived by anybody. The fourth, 
similarly, refers to the mysterious power which enables a man to 
disappear miraculously before the very eyes of the people. The 
fifth refers probably to the magic solution which turns baser 
metals into gold or the medicine that gives immunity from death. 
The sixth is the power which enables one to move in the firma- 
ment, the seventh refers to the power of moving at will anywhere 
in this world in a moment, and the eighth refers to the power of 
going to the nether regions. Such feats were considered super- 
human and the monks of the Tantric Age directed their attentions 
to executing such superhuman feats through the agency of the 
Mantras, whioh, they thought, helped to develop psychic powers, 
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The old monks also busied themselves among others with 
what is technically called the Satkarma or the Sir Cruel Bites 
comprising Sinti, Yatlkarana, Stambhana, Vidvesana, Uco&tana 
and MSrana, The first rite is the one which is calculated to remove 
diseases and save men from terrible consequenoes of evil stars or 
of bad actions done in previous births. The second is Vaslkarana, 
which when performed gives the performer the power to bewitch 
all other men or women or even animals or gods and get work 
done by them. The third Stambhana confers the power to stop 
all actions of others and to stop the effect even when 
the oause is operating. Thus the burning power of fire 
oan be stopped so that even if fire be there it will 
not burn. It is the rite by which all actions of human beings 
can be stopped at will. The fourth Vidvesana, is another 
interesting rite, which gives the power to separate two 
friends, relatives and lovers from each other. The fifth UccStana, 
is the rite which confers power to make an enemy flee the oountry 
with all attendant disgraces. Uccatana was also employed in 
destroying the dwelling houses of enemies by incantation of 
Mantras and by other means. The sixth is Marana, which is 
perhaps the most cruel among the six cruel rites of T&ntrism. 
This consists of killing enemies by means of apparently harmless 
practices. From what has just been said above you will have a 
clear idea of the rites and practices which kept the old monks 
always busy. 

We will now pass on to the more instructive phase of the 
Buddhist Tanlras, namely the light they throw on the question 
of priority of one over the other of the two great Tantric schools, 
Hindu and Buddhist. For this a comparative study is necessary; 

. but before I open the topic I may tell you that my study of the 
Tantric literature for the last ten years has convinced me that in 
■ the matter of Tantrism the Buddhists took the lend and that the 
Hindu Tantras are much later than the Buddhist Tantras. It is 
- therefore not correct to say that the Buddhist Tantras were an 
outcome of Saivism ; I should rather assert on the contrary that 
• the Hindu Tantras were baser imitations of the Buddhist Tantras, 
-and were very probably incorporated into Hinduism ip order t<? 
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counteract the influence of the Buddhists on the minds of people. 
Let me show how this position is tenable. 

It is well known that the Hindus recognize a set of ten 
Siddbamantras with ten deities presiding over them. One of them 
is Tfira and the Hindus olaim her as their own. She is oonoeived 
as a fearful divinity with legs arranged in the PratySlIdha' atti- 
tude with a garland of skulls, protruding tongue and bare fangs. 
She is four-armed and carries the Kartri® and the Kapala 3 in the 
two principal hands, and the sword and the blue lotus in the 
right and left hands respectively. She is decked in five Mudras 
( pancamudravibhusitam ) with one tuft of hair (ekajatam) and 
bears the figure of Aksobhya on her crown ( maulav-aksbobhya- 
bhusitam ). For the purpose of comparison the last three points 
should be carefully noted. 

The Hindus have no deity known as Ekajata, but they hate 
this Tara who is regarded as a form of Ekajata, They 
have a variety of Mudras 4 , but none can be employed 
as an ornament. No other deity of the Hindu Pantheon is 
known to have the figure of Aksobhya or any other deity on the 
crown. None of the three points raised therefore iB explained in 
accordance with Hindu traditions. 

But when we try to explain the three points with the help of 
Buddhist traditions we find a satisfactory explanation. The 
Buddhists have a deity known as Ekajata also called UgratSrl, 
Mahaclnat&r&, Vidyujjvalakarall, Prasannat&ra, eto. and quite a 
large number of Sadhanas are dedicated to her worship. Out of 

1 The attitudes of Alisha and PratyaMha signify the well-known archer'* 
attitude of stauding with one leg stretched forward and the other slightly 
bent. When the right leg is outstretched and the left best it is called 
Xlidha ; its opposite is PratySlidha. 

2 Knife with a handle and a blade which looks like a saw. Used for chopping 
flesh. 

3 KapSla is usually a skull cup. It also signifies a severed human head. 
The skull cup contains human blood. 

4 MudrS may mean 1 2 a coin or ‘ symbol In TSntric usage it is 1 an 
appetiser ’ for more wine, really ‘ a woman and generally v the Mystio 
pose of hands. 
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these the form known as Mahaclnatara agrees with the descrip- 
tion of the Hindu Tara in all details. Yet Tara is Hindu and 
Mahaclnatara is Buddhist. 

As regards the second point concerning the ornament of five 
Mudras the Sadhanamalu offers a solution. The Buddhists reoog- 
•nized six Mudras or ornaments all made of human hones repre- 
senting the six Paramitas, as is evident from the following sloka- 

<mf* r cu <rm u 

“The Torque, the ( two ) Bracelets, a bejewelled girdle, ashes 
and the sacred thread represent the six Paramitas and are applied 
in the form of Mudras.” It may therefore be inferred that the 
adjective ‘pahcamudravibhusitam’ stands for a goddess with five 
ornaments ( made of human bones ). The third point of having 
Aksobhya on her crown can be easily explained by a reference 
to the Buddhist Iconography. Tara belongs to the family or 
-Kula of the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya, and therefore, according 
to the oanons of Buddhist Iconography, she should bear the minia- 
ture figure of her parental Dhyani Buddha. 

These facts will amply prove that Tara of the Hindus really 
represents the Mahaclnatara of the Buddhists who is regarded as 
one of the emanations of the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya. The 
Sadhana of Mahaclnatara was composed by Sasvatavajra, whose 
time is unknown, but as his name appears in a Ms. which was 
written in 1165 A. D, his time cannot be later than 1100 A. D. 
The deity Ekajata was introduced from the country ofBhota 
by Nagarjuna who flourished most probably in the middle of the 
7th century A. D. 

Some of the Hindu Tantras also unmistakably show ' the 
Buddhist origin of Tara. In the Tdratantra it is said that Vasistha 
got this Mantra from Buddha when he was in Cinabhumi. In 
the Rudrayamala we read of Vasistha coming to Cinabhumi to 
take initiation from Buddha and obtain Siddhi by free use of the 
five Makaras. The Brahmaydmala also repeals the same story 
where Buddha is found in Cinabhumi in the company of number- 
less women and in a deeply drunken state. Because Qf this 
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Vasigtha had great doubts which were cleared up by the Buddbi 
and he eventually obtained perfection. In Hinduism the Rudraya- 
mala and Brahmayumala are regarded as Tantras of the highest 
authority. The evidence of these two Hindu works leads us to 
suppose that the Hindus got the Vidya from the Buddhists. 

It should be borne in mind that old T&ntrics looked upon the 
accuracy of the Mantras with superstitious awe and dared not 
change or distort them, as they thought the process would involve 
great harm. Thus, though the name Mahaclnat&ra was changed 
by the Hindus to Tara and her Dhy&na from ungrammatical 
Buddhist Sanskrit to grammatical, the Mantra remained the 
same in both : Hrlms Trim Hum Phat. 

Taking the similarity of Mantras as a guiding factor, let us 
proceed to examine another deity Chinnamasta or VajrayoginI 
claimed as their own by the Hindus and the Buddhists alike. 
This deity stands in the Pratyalidha attitude, the head is severed 
from the neck and is carried by her in her left hand. She is 
accompanied by two Dakinls one on either side. From the 
severed neck issue forth streams of blood, one falling into the 
mouth of the severed head and two others into the mouths of the 
two Dakinls. The principal deity and the two companions all 
carry the Kartri and the severed head in their hands. 

Quite naturally the Mantra of VajrayoginI is stated in 
Buddhist literature as : — 

wt art # ranfrfft srastft’srffft 1 1 i T? wst i 

In the Mantra the three Om letters are given to the three deities, 
so also the three Hum letters and the three Phats. The principal 
deity in the Mantra is called Sarvabuddhadakinl while the com- 
panions are called VajravarnanI and Vajravairocanl. The prefix 
Vajra shows that they belonged to Vajrayana. The name Sarva* 
buddhad&kinl and the prefix Vajra show clearly the Buddhist 
oharaoter of the Mantra and consequently of the deity Vajra- 
yoginI, the Sakti of Heruks, also called Sarvabuddha as he is the 
embodiment of the five Dhyani Buddhas. In Hindu literature 
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Hie principal deity is named Chinn arrests and the companions M 
V*rnanl and Dakint. The Mantra in the Tanlrasara runs as— 

ait n&mw t etc. 


and in the Chinnamastakalpa as : 





W$T I 


Unfortunately for ns these Mantras are not preserved in their 
ptistine purity in the Hindu Tantric Mss. and they must have 
been distorted from copy to copy owing to the ignorance of the 
Copyists. From the evidence of the Chinnamastakalpa, however, it 
is <juite clear that the word Sarvabuddhi in the Mantra stands for 
the original Sarvabuddha, and if that position is accepted, there 
remains very little to show that the origin of the Mantra is 
Buddhist. The prefix: Yajra also in a Hindu Mantra lends an 
additional support to this conclusion. 


I have shown enough to justify my drawing the attention of 
■Scholars to this fascinating branch of study which may at first 
«eem very uninteresting but is likely to yield great historical in- 
formation, because we must not forget that the cultural history 
of India for the whole of the Tantric period from the 7th century 
A. D. to the advent of the Muhammadans in India is locked up 
in this mass of uninteresting and apparently much neglected and 
much hated literature of Tantrism. 
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SLOW PROGRESS OF ISLAM POWER IN ANCIENT INDIA 

BY 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, m, a., Pb. d. 

Part I 

The history of India may be divided into three main periods 
represented by { 1 ) Ancient or Hindu India, ( 2 ) Mediaeval or 
Muhammadan India, and (3) Modern or British India. One special 
characteristic of the first of these periods is the hinduisation of all 
the foreign tribes that poured into India. These were the Yavanas, 
the Sakae, the Palhavas.the Kusanas, the Hunas.the Gurjarasand 
so forth, who, hardly before a century had elapsed since their pene- 
tration into this country, gradually assimilated the Hindu civili- 
sation, by adopting Hindu names and Hindu religions, and were 
completely lost into the Hindu population. It i’b not correot to 
say, as some historians have done, that these were all barbarian 
hordes who were possessed of hardly any oulture or religion of 
their own, and that it was therefore no wonder if they imbibed 
that of India which was of a superior order, and became Hindu*. 
Of these tribes there are at least the Gurjaras ( Khacars ), the 
Maitrakas ( Medes ) and the Yavanas ( Greeks) who can soarcely 
be olassed as barbarians. It is true that the Maitrakas and 
the Gurjaras adopted Hindu names and Hindu faiths and beoame 
fast hinduiBed, but it must not be thought that they in tarn did 
not exert any kind of influence on the Hindu oulture and civilisa- 
tion. The modern worship of the Sun, suob as that set forth in 
the Bhavi^ya-Purftpa, is a foreign importation, because the god 
is dressed like a northerner and his waist girdled with cwymhga, 
the Avestan Aiwyacnghan, and his priests are the Magas from the 
6ikadvipa, that is, doubtless the Magians. This wae evidently 
a Magian cult, for the introduction of which the Maitrkas or 
Made# must have been responsible. Similarly, the GurjarqksSr 
4 
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Khazars gave India a type of coinB called dirham or dramma , 
which was prevalent in West India upwards of four centuries. 
When these foreign tribes thus influenced the Indian civilization, 
they can scarcely be branded as uncivilised. And even if we 
suppose for the moment that the Maitrakas and the Gurjaras were 
barbarians, the same epithet cannot be heaped upon the Yavanas 
or the Greeks, whose Hellenism was a formidable rival to the 
Hinduism of India. Yet such was the oharm of the Hindu civili- 
zation that we find even the Greeks adopting Hindu names and 
Hindu faiths such as Buddhism and Vaisnavism. Things, however, 
changed when the second period began to dawn, and the Muham- 
madan ascendency was being established all over India. Most of 
these new invaders belonged to the barbarian tribes ; and yet 
such was the indelible influence produced by Islam on their 
mind that they refused to become Hindus and adopt Hinduism. 
On the contrary, they left no efforts untried to convert the HinduB 
themselves to their own religion. And who can say that they did 
not succeed in this attempt to an appreciable extent ? 

Now, that portion of the Hindu epoch which glides into the 
Muhammadan period is interesting in more than one way. But 
the most important thing connected with it is the question ; at 
what different times did the Muhammadan invaders penetrate 
or try to penerate into India at all ; and when and how did they 
obtain a firm footing ? The late Dr. V. A. Smith, the author of 
the 'Oxford History of India,’ has detailed several causes to 
explain this phenomenon. 1 The Muhammadan invaders, says he, 
were undoubtedly superior to their Hindu opponents in fighting 
power, because they came from a cool climate in hilly regions and 
were heavier and physically stronger, and also because they were 
flesh-eaters, whereas the Hindus were mostly vegetarians. 
Secondly, their fierce fanatioism helped them immensely, 
fanaticism which consisted in the belief that by killing 
non-muslims as infidels they were doing a service emi- 
nently pleasing to God. This fanaticism developed into all kinds 
o frightfulness which terrified and completely broke down the 
Indians. Thirdly, the Hindu strategy and tactios were old- 

J ( First Ed. ), pp, 257-8, 
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fashioned. Elephants on which the Hindus relied proved to be 
worse than useless when pitted against the well-equipped active 
oavalry of the Muhammadans. These and other causes, says 
V. A. Smith, combined in helping the Muslims, though insignifi- 
cant in numbers, to keep enormous multitudes of Hindus in 
subjection for centuries. 

This is the view which V. A. Smith has propounded in regard 
to the Muhammadan invasion of India and the causes of its 
suooess. Another view places itself before us, as we read 
Elphinstone’s History of India .’ Mount Stuart Elphinstone, being 
possessed of a broader outlook, thinks it extraordinary that the 
Arabs, who had conquered Sind and reached as far as Multan 
during their first ardour for conquest and conversion, should not 
have overrun India as easily as they did Persia. He assigns 
various reasons which prevented ihe phenomenal spread of the 
Arab conquest in India. But we are not concerned with them. 
What is, however, incontestible is that although the Arabs 
had invaded India as early a6 712 A. D., it was not till 1192, 
that the Muhammadans could be said to have gained a footing 
at all. This was the year when PrthvJraja , the Cahamana king, 
was vanquished, and the Rajput supremacy overthrown by 
Muhammad Ghori. V. A. Smith himself admits at the beginning 
of his book (pp. 10-11 ) that within the brief space of eighty years 
from the Prophet’s death, his Arab followers had become masters, 
not only of Arabia, but of Persia, Syria, Western Turkestan, Sind, 
Egypt and Southern Spain, but that India proper remained sub- 
stantially unaffected. There was thus an interval of at least 
450 years, between the first Arab invasion and that of Muhammad 
Ghori ; and it is, indeed, strange how V. A. Smith slurs over this 
period though it is, by no means, a small one. It does not seem 
to have occurred to him how and why the first Arab invasion 
ended with a conquest of Sind and Multan only, although the 
Muhammadans were then intoxicated with a series of unparalleled 
gucoesses over the greater portions of Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
and their zeal for the dissemination of their faith had not a bit 
diminished. This point, no doubt, arrested the attention of 

1 Book V, ohapter I ( p. 318 ff. of 5tb Ed.). 
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Mount Stuart Elphinstone, but does not seem to have troubled 
Smith at all. Are we therefore to suppose that the Muhammadans 
made no attempt to overrun India during this interval extending 
over four centuries and a half ? This ie incredible. For, as has 
been just remarked, the Muhammadan arms, almost everywhere 
in Europe, Africa and Asia, were crowned with sucoess, and their 
enthusiasm for the spread of Isl8m was by no means unabated. 
And it is inconceivable that they made no serious attempts to 
bring India under the sway of Islam. Besides, anybody who has 
carefully studied the history of the Gurjara Pratihftra Empire of 
Eanauj cannot fail to notice that the Muhammadans did come 
into hostilities more than once with the Indiana This we know 
not only from the Indian records connected with the imperial 
Pratih&ra dynasty and the C&hamanas of S&mbhar and Ajmer, but 
also from the accounts of the Muhammadan writers themselves. 
And it is all the more singular that it has escaped the attention 
of V. A. Smith when he wrote the Oxford History of India, 
because he knew it when he wrote his two paperB on the Ourjarae 
of Rajputana and Kanauj.' In faot, the subject of these two 
papers pressed itself on my attention six years ago when I was 
writing a chapter for the Cambridge History of India on tbs 
Gurjara empire. And it is our object here to enter into greater 
detail and try to piece together the story of the Muhammadan 
attempts to invade and subjugate India from earliest times to the 
battle of Terrain where Muhammad of Ghur defeated and killed 
Prthvlr&ja, the last Cahamana monarch of northern India. And 
we shall base our narrative not simply on the accounts written 
by Muhammadan merchants and travellers but also upon Indian 
records such as they are available to us. 

It was during the Caliphate of Walid I., son of Abdalmalik, 
that Sind seems to have been first conquered by the Muham- 
madans. Muhammad, son of Qasim, went to Makran and began 
his invasion of Sind by reducing Daebol and Sadusan. At 
Daebol temples were demolished and mosques founded. He then 
crossed the Indus, and defeated and killed Daher, king of Sind.* 
Then in his march against Multan he besieged Alrur (Alore), 

1 JBAS„ IMS, pp. 53-76 and pp. 247-281. 

I H. M. KUiot, History of India, Vol. 1, p. 469, 
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which surrendered on his promising to spare the lives of tbe 
Inhabitants and not touch the temples. "The temples ” he said, 
M shall be unto us, like as the churches of the Christians, the 
synagogues of the Jews, and the fire-temples of the, Magiane. 1 ** 
This is, indeed, very strange, as one of the objects of Buch raids 
wsb to destroy the temples and idols of the infidels. This Is 
stranger still, because when Muhammad actually took Multan, 
he is reported to have massacred all men capable of bearing arms 
and to have seized children and even ministers of temples as 
oaptives. But nowhere is he represented as having demolished 
the celebrated Hindu temple of Multan or at least broken ite idol, 
although it was a place of pilgrimage. All that he is reported to 
have done there is that he attached a piece of cow 's flesh to its 
neck. But he spared the idol and the temple, as they were a 
source of great income to him. So avarioe triumphed over 
religious zeal, as is generally the case w ith human nature. Tbe 
idol and the temple were all intact till certainly the middle of 
the 10th century A. D., as we shall see further on. What the 
significance of this act on the part of the Arabs is, we shall also 
try to discuss at a subsequent stage. 

Muhammad, we are afterwards told, sent an expedition 
towards al-Bailaman ( Bhilm&l ), and made peace with the inhabi- 
tants of Surast ( Surastra = Kathiawar ). ThiB is the first instance, 
we have, of an Arab raid in the interior. When Walid I, died 
and was succeeded to the Caliphate by his brother, Suleiman, 
Muhammad was recalled and killed. And JayBingb, son of 
Daher, and other Indian Princes had no difficulty in regaining 
their lost dominions. But when Hissam became Caliph, he sent 
Junaid to reconquer Sind, which he did in spite of the profession 
of Islam religion by Jaysingh. And after conquering Kiraj, he 
organised regular incursions into the inland parts of India. One 
such force was despatched against Marmad (Marumada), Mandal, 
Dahnaj ( Dalmaj ) and Barus ( Broach ). One army was des- 
patched against Uzain ( Ujjain ) and the country of Maliba 
( Malwa )*. Junaid in person conquered al-Eailaman and Juri, 
which doubtless stand for Bhilmal and the Gurjara country. The 

1 H.U. Elliot, History of India. Vol. I, p. 1S2. 

2 J&tcf.. pp. 441-3 ; Bomb. Gazet., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 109 and 407, 
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Chinese traveller Hieun Tsang,’ who visited India about the 
beginning of the 7th century, speaks of the Gurjara kingdom, 
which coincided in the main with North Gujarat and the southern 
half of Rajputana, with its capital at Pi-lo-mo-lo which haB been 
taken to stand for Bhilm&l. 8 These were more or less plundering 
raids, and we are not told whether the Arabs actually succeeded 
in reducing any inland town except Bailsman or Bhilmal, 

The question may be asked : whether these foreign accounts 
are the only source of our information. Fortunately we have at 
least two Indian records which contain references to these Arab 
expeditions. The first of these is the well-known Sagar Tal stone 
inscription which is of the time of Bhoja I. who belonged to the 
Imperial Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj. This epigraph* speaks of 
Nfigabhata ( I ), the first ruler of this family, as having conquered 
the armies of the ValBa'Aaoa Miecohas, or the barbarians 
called Baluchs or Belochs. We know from another record that 
this Pratihara family, before it acquired and wielded imperial 
sway from Kanauj, was ruling at Ujjain. 4 And it thus appears that 
this mention of the repulsion of the Baluch foreigners refers to 
the dispatch of an Arab force by Junaid against Ujjain, where the 
Pratiharas were then established. The second and more detailed 
reference to the Arab expeditions is contained in the Nausari 
copper-plate grant of the Gujarat Calukya chieftain, AvanijanS- 
sraya Pulakesi. s An army of the Tajikas, that is, certainly of 
Arabs, is therein reported to have first destroyed the Saindhava, 

' Kacchella, Surastra, Cavotafca, Maurya and Gurjara kings and 
to have been afterwards on its way to Daksinapatba or the Deccan 
with a desire to conquer all the southern kings. With that 
object in view, they first came upon the Navasarika country or 
8outh Gujarat. But they were boldly met and vanquished by 

1 Watters, On Yuan Chivang's Travels, Vol. II. p. 249- 

2 PRAS. WO., 1907-08. pp. 40-1. 

3 Arch. Sure. An. Rep., 1903-04, p. 280, v. 4 ; Ind, Ant., 1911, p. 940 & n. 12 j 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XII. p. 200. Dr, R. O. Majuradar, however, reads valava and 
corrects it into va(ba)lavat ( Jour. Dept. Letters, Cal. Univ., Vol, X, 
p. 26, n. 2 ; Ep. Ind. Vol. XVIII. p, 107 ). 

4 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIIT. p. 239. 

I Vienna Or. Congress. Arian Section, p. 230 ff. ; Bomb. Qazet , Vol. I, Pt. J. 
p. 109. 
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Avanijanfisrsya Pulakesi. It must be said to the credit of these 
Arab invaders that they made their influence deeply felt in Raj* 
putana, Kathiawar and Gujarat. About this time the Gurjara 
sovereignty had been established, as stated above, at Pi-lo-mo4o 
or Bhilmfil, and extended not only over Rajputana, whioh was 
then actually called the Gurjara country, but also over Kathiawar 
and North Gujarat. Of the' different princes mentioned in the 
Nausari plaies, the Cavotakas were doubtless the Imperial Capa 
dynasty then ruling at Bbilmal. Surfistra is Kathiawar whioh 
was then held by the Maitrakas of Valabhi. The Maurya is the 
ruler of Mewar, 1 and the Gurjara must be the prince cf the 
feudatory family of that name settled at Broach. The extreme 
south limit of the Arab raids according to the Nausari plates is 
thus represented by Broach, and this agrees with the Muham- 
madan account which includes Barus ( = Broach ) as one of the 
places attacked by a force of Junaid. And what appears to have 
happened is that the Arab army, after reducing Broach, tried to 
penetrate South Gujarat, with the object of conquering South India. 
But here, that is, in the Nausari District, {hey were opposed and 
successfully pushed back by Avanijanasraya Pulakesi. There 
can be no doubt that this Arab expedition produced a profound 
impression on the minds of the Indians- Junaid, we 
have seen, himself marched against Balaiman ( Bhilmfil ) and 
Jurz ( Gurjara country ), and, in fact, this invasion was of such a 
far-reaching character that in the first place, it practically put an 
end to the sovereignty of the Capa dynasty of Bhilmfil. That 
this expedition was looked upon by the Indians as something 
formidable may further be seen from the fact that two of the four 
titles which Avanijanasraya Pulakesi received from his overlord 
the Calukya sovereign of Badami, are Daksiitapathaswdhurava. 
or “Solid Pillar of Daksinapatha or the Dekkan" and Anivartaka- 
nivartayiir or “Repeller of the unrepel] able.,” The Aieb force 
1 One Maurya inscription of this period found in Rajputana is that of 
Dbavala from KansuvBip in the Kotah State, where he is referred to as a 
supreme ruler ( Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 57 B . ). This Dhavala is apparently 
the same as Dbavalappadeva whose inscription dated G. E. 407 was found 
at Dabok in Mewar ( PRAS, WC., 1905-06, p. 61, No. 2212; and Ep, Ind-, 
Vol. XII. p. 12, n. 1 ). It seems that during the 8th oePtury A. D., Mewar 
and the surrounding parts were held by the Maury as. See also Bomb. 
Qazet., Vol. I, Pt. I. p, 109 & n. 1. 
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seems to hare been thus looked upon as avivartdka. or unrepell&ble. 
And when Pulakesi repelled these unrepellable people, he vh 
naturally looked upon as a Solid Pillar of the Dekkan. It cannot 
thus be denied that this Arab expedition, howsoever terror-inspiring 
it was in Kajputana, Kathiawar and Gujarat, was in the South 
successfully stemmed and dashed back by a mere Chieftain. In 
the east also, that is, towards the side of Malwa, it was met 
and repelled, as we have seen, by Nagabhata I. of Ujjain. The 
Arab account, no doubt, speaks of a force being sent against 
Maliba ( Malwa ) and Uzain ( Ujjain ), but nowhere is it stated 
that they were reduced or subjugated. The Nan sari grant also 
does not say that Ujjain was seized or destroyed by the Tajikas. 
We can therefore reasonably believe the S&gar T&l inscription 
when it tells us that the army of the Baloch foreigners was 
defeated by Nfigabhata. And we must also note that although the 
impression created by the Arab expedition was no doubt prc found 
it was of a temporary duration, and that although the Imperial 
Capa dynasty of Bhilm&l fast declined and crumbled up, it was 
before long replaced by the PratihSras, not only of Ujjain but also 
Mandor. 

We do not now hear of these frontier Muhammadan foreigners 
from Indian or any records for nearly three quarters of a century. 
A reference to them of about the 9th century is contained in the 
celebrated Khalimpur charter of Dharmapala. 1 2 A verse from 
thiB record tells us that he earned for himself the sovereignty of 
Pancala and was even entitled to the coronation as king of this 
country, which was approved of by the neighbouring princes, but 
he declined it and assented instead to the installation of the ruler 
of Kanauj who, as we know from other sources, was Ct! rStyudha.* 
These neighbouring princes have been named end can be no 
other than chieftains, who were feudatory to the Kanauj 
sovereign. Among the latter we find the Yavana and Gandbfira 
princes referred to. Of these the name Yavana, it is true, is used 
to denote any foreign race, but, knowing as we do that at this 
time the Muhammadans were the only foreign people on the 
frontiers of Pancala, it would not be unreasonable at all to take 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol IV. p. 248 ff. 

2 Ibid., Vol. VII. pp. 31-2. 
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tiie Yavanas to stand for tiie Muhammadans, and, in particular, 
the Muhammadans who had established themselves at Multan. 
Bid; this is not all, because we find the Gandh&ra prince alBO 
mentioned as a frontier chief of the Pafic&ia empire in the 
Khfilimpur plates. Who was this Gandhara prince ? From 
Satimna and A1 Beruai we learn that the ‘Hindu Shahiya’ 
dynasty was ruling over the Kabul Valley and Gandhara in 
their time and that they had merely succeeded the ‘Turkish 
Sh&hiyas’ who had originally held the same provinces.' The 
first prince of the former dynasty was LalliyaSh&hi, who, according 
to Kalhana, was a contemporary of Samkaravarman who flourish- 
ed during A. D. 888-902. As the Kh&limpur charter was issued 
by Dharmap&la who was contemporaneous with Cakr&yudha and 
N&g&bhata II. and who thus lived about the close of the eighth 
and the beginning of the ninth century, the dynasty which was 
ruling over Gandh&ra at this time must be not the Hindu, but 
the Turkish, Sh&hiyas. This conclusion is confirmed by another 
fact mentioned in the S&gar T&l inscription. Among the various 
oonquests achieved by N&gabhata II, who belonged to this period 
and who was the first Prafcih&ra king who transferred his dynastic 
capital from Ujjain to the imperial oity of Kanauj, is included 
the statement that he o&ptured the hill forts of the Anarta, the 
M&lava, the Kirata, the Vatsa, the Matsya, and, above all, the 
Turushka, ruler. It is quite evident even from this record that a 
Turushka dynasty was holding sway about the commencement of 
the ninth oentury. These Turushkas oannot be the Muhammadan 
rulers of Multan who were Arab, and not Turk, by extraction. 
They must doubtless be the Turkish Sh&hiyas, from whom the 
Multan Muhammadans seem to have been distinguished by the 
latter being called Yavanas. 

It is thus clear that the imperial dynasty of Kanauj which 
preceded the Pratih&ras and to whioh Indr&yudha and Cakr&- 
yudha pertained had two Muhammadan principalities subject to 
Its supremacy, one the Yavanas who were rulers of Multan and 
tiie other the GandhSra princes who were the Turkish Sh&hiyas. 
Whether they continued to acknowledge fealty to the Kanauj 
throne when it was oooupied by the Pratih&ras is doubtful. 

1 A. Stela, Kulkova's Chronicle of Ike Kings of Keener, Yol. II. p. 336 & ff, 
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This much, however, is certain that allegiance was shown to the 
Imperial Pratiharas, if not by the Turkish Shabiyas, at least by 
their successors the Hindu Shahiyas,. There is a passage in the 
Rajatarangini whioh says that the Kashmir king, Samkaravarman 
(A. D. 883-902 ), inflicted a crushing defeat upon one Alakhana, 
ruler of Gurjara, that is, of the Gujarat and Gujranwala districts 
of the Panjab, and imposed his own sovereign authority over him 
which had so long been exercised by Bhoja, that is, the Pratihara 
sovereign Bhoja I. 1 2 We are further informed that Lalliya Shahi, 
who was the founder of the Hindu Shahiya family, and was an 
ally of Alakhana, tried his very best to wrest it back from Sam- 
karavarman and restore it apparently to the Pratihara dynasty, 
but without success. This dearly shows that the Pratihara supre- 
macy had spread as far west as the Kabul Valley which was 
included in the territory of the Hindu Shahiya feudatories. 
Neverthelass.on the south of the Gurjara principality of the Panjab 
was the Muhammadan State of Multan, whose rulers did not owe 
any fealty to the Kanauj throne. This is clear from the accounts 
of two Muhammadan travellers, who oame to India shortly after 
this time and have furnished us interesting information not only 
about Multan but also about the imperial Pratihara dynasty itself. 
The first of these is the merchant Sulaiman, whose account of 
travellers is dated A. D. 851. He speaks of the principal kingdoms 
of India, the first place among which he assigns to Balhara 
( Vallabhar&ja ), whose country, he rightly says, commenoeB on 
the sea side in the Konkan. ? This Vallabharaja was, no doubt, 
the title of the Rastrakutas of Manyakhela and has been taken to 
refer to this dynasty.* This Balhara, Sulaiman tells us, has 
around him several kings with whom he is at war. Among them 
is the Jura king. Jura undoubtedly stands for Gurjara, and this 
Gurjara king is now-a-days taken to be no other than the PratihSra 
of Kanauj who was Gurjara by race. Two important statements 
have been made about him by Sulaiman. The first is that “ he 
has great riches, and his camels and horses are numerous” and 

1 fiZjataraftgini, Bk. V. vs. 148-55 ; A Stein, Kalhana's Chronicle of the 
Kings of Kasmir, Vo\. I. pp, 205-6. I have however followed my own 
interpretation. 

2 H. M. Elliot, History of India, Vol. I. pp. 3-4. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I. Pt. II. p- 209. 
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that “ this king maintains numerous forces, and no other Indian 
prinoe has so fine a cavalry”. 1 It has been repeated over and over 
again by some historians that the Hindus had no Iwell-equipped 
aotive cavalry. But certainly a Muhammadan like Sulaiman who 
had occasion to travel over the greater portion of Asia would not 
have singled out for praise the cavalry of the Gurjara king if it 
had not been really as fine as that of the adjoining Muhammadan 
rulers. The Gurjara prince, again, is reported to be unfriendly 
to the Arabs, and “ among the princes of India ”, says Sulaiman, 
“ there is no greater foe of the Muhammadan faith than he. " 
The nert Muhammadan traveller who visited India and has 
written an accouut of this country is Al-masudi ( 943 A. D. ), 
who informs us that the king of Kanau j had four armies according 
to the four quarters, each numbering at least, 700, 000 men, and 
that “ the army of the north wars against the prince of Multan, 
and with the Musulmans, his subjects on the frontier. 2 " "The 
army of the south fights against the Balhara king of M anker," 
that is, the Rastrakuta king of MSnyakheta also called Valla- 
bharaja. About the latter he further says • “ Of all the kings of Sind 
and India, there is no one who pays greater respect to the Musul- 
mans than the Balhara. In his kingdom Islam is honoured and 
protected. 3 ” One of the maxims of Hindu polity, as stated above, 
is that kings with conterminous territories are natural enemies. 
Another maxim is that the kings whose territories are separated 
by that of an intermediate ruler who is their common enemy are 
natural allies. On the south side of the Gurjara empire were the 
Rastrakutas, and on the north-west Arabs. The latter two were 
therefore the natural friends of each other and also the natural 
enemies of the former. But why should the Gurjara king be looked 
uponasthe worst Indian foe to the Muhammadan faith, asSulaiman 
informs us? This is intelligible only on the supposition that the 
Arabs who conquered Sind and Multan had still their first ardour 
for conquest and conversion unabated and were Having no efforts 
untried to overrun the territory of the Gurjara kings, with rein- 
forcements, if not from their homeland, at least from the neigh- 
bouring territories that had espoused the Islam faith. But these 

1 Elliot, Vol. I. p. 4. 

2 Ibt'd., p. 23. 

£ ? Ibid., p. 34, 
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Gurjsras were the descendants of N&gabhatal, who repelled the 
forces sent by Junaid against Ujjain, and formed an effeotiv# 
bulwark against Muhammadan aggression. The repulsion of the 
Arabs by the Pratiharas not only took place in the time of 
Sulaiman but must have continued for a century and a half longer* 

The PratihSras were, indeed, more than a match to these Aral* 
rulers of Multan, but the latter had a weapon in their hands 
which was irresistible against the Hindus. “ Multan,” 6ays AJ 
Masudi, “ is one of the strongest frontier places of the MuBal- 
mans, and around it there are one hundred and twenty thousand 
towns and villages. In it is the idol also known by the name of 
Multan. The inhabitants of Sind and India perform pilgrimages 
to it from the most distant places : they carry money, precious 
stones, aloe-wood, and all sorts of perfume there to fulfil their 
vows. The greatest part of the revenue of the king of Multan is 
derived from the rich presents brought to the idol of the pure 
aloe-wood of Kumiar ( Comorin) whioh is of the finest quality, 
and one man of which is worth two dinars. Historians have 
been telling us rightly or wrongly that ioonoclasm formed a most 
important part of the religious propaganda carried on by the 
Muhammadans at almost all times, and especially so during the 
first few centuries from the foundation of their faith. But it is 
worthy of note that the Arabs, after they capturad Multan, preser- 
ved the idol of the Hindus, although it was a very important place 
of Hindu pilgrimage and consequently the destruction of the idol 
by the Arabs would have redounded immensely to the glory of 
the Muslim faith. But what we find is thattheidol waspreserved 
intact not only during first Muhammadan invasion, as we have 
seen, but also till the time of A1 Masudi ( 923 A.D. ). One reason 
that explains this strange phenomenon, as A1 Masudi has told us, 
is that by far the greater portion of the revenue of the king of 
Multan accrued from the rich presents brought to the idol. 
Naturally, therefore, the Arab ruler of Multan must have been 
interested in the preservation of the idol. But the strongest reason 
that compelled him to resort to this polioy is that whioh is stated 
further on by A1 Masudi himself. “ When the unbelievers, ” says 
he, “ march against Multan, and the faithful do not feel themselves 
strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to break their idol, 
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and their enemies immediately withdraw. 1 ” This' was, indeed, 
the strongest weapon they could hurl against their Indian foes, 
the most formidable amongst whom was the Pratihara sovereign 
of Kanauj. It thus appears that the fanaticism of the early 
Muhammadan invaders and rulers of India was not of suoh a 
fierce and reckless kind as to impel them to carry out their policy 
of iconoclasm regardless of all consequence, but was rather 
curbed and guided by temporal considerations and motives of 
diplomacy. It also shows that many hostile actions must have 
taken place between- the Muhammadan Arabs of Multan and the 
Hindu Pratihara kings of Kanauj. The former must have 
appealed to the fanatioism of their co-religionists far and near 
in organising raids into the Pratihara dominions, but the latter, 
though they had the power, could not crush the tiny Muhammadan 
state of Multan as that course of aotion meant the destruction 
of the Multan idol, so dear and holy to them and their subjects. 
There must have been these fights going on, not simply for terri- 
torial but also for religious expansion. What wonder if this 
Gurjara king is branded by Sulaiman as the greatest foe of the 
Muhammadan faith ? 

It will be clear from the above account that though the Arab 
invasion took place as early as 712 A. D. and though the Arabs 
and their co-religionists soon after the death of their prophet 
were irresistible whichever part of Asia, Afrioa or Europe they 
overran, they could not possibly advance in their conquest of 
India beyond Sind. They undertook plundering raids from time 
to time, but could nowhere gain any firm footing in the interior of 
India. It was not for a short period but upwards of two centuries 
that they were successfully held at bay by the Hindu rulers. 
For this immunity from foreign inroads, India was indebted in 
the first instance and fcr a short space of time to the Paricala 
family to which IndrStyudha and Cakrayudha belonged, but 
afterwards and for a long period to the Imperial Pratihara 
dynasty which wielded sway practically over the whole of North 
India. Things, however, changed when the Pratihara 
supremacy began to decline. After the demise of Mahendrapala 
II, that is, about the end of the tenth century, the fabric of the 


1 Elliot, Vol. I. p. ?3. 
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Gurjara empire began fast to crumble to pieces. Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were seized by the Solankls under Mularaja. The 
province of Malwa acquired independence under the Paramara 
ruler, Vakpati-Mufijaraja. The western part of the Gurjara 
empire, comprising Rajputana and Eastern Panjab, developed 
into the C&ham&na kingdom under Vigrahapala. The mighty 
Gurjara empire, losing all cohesion, began thus to split up into a 
number of scattered principalities ; and a unique opportunity 
presented itself to the frontier Muhammadan states for renewing 
their aggression and organising inroads into' India. Just about 
this time a strong Islamic power had evolved itself at Ghazni, 
and the polioy of rapine and encroachment was resumed with 
alacrity by its founder, the Amir Sabuk-Tigin. It wbb, however, 
pursued with greater vigour and success by his eon, Mahmud, 
who made not less than seventeen incursions into India. There 
can be no doubt that all bis raids were crowned with great glory 
and fame. But here several questions arise : what was the secret 
of his suocess ? What was he as a fighter ? Did he have any open 
well-pitched battles with the Indian Prinoes ? Did he obtain any 
thing beyond plunder by his raids ? It is not possible to deal with 
all these questions here, and their consideration must therefore be 
reserved for another paper. Besides, the interval which separates 
Mahamud of Ghazni from Muhammad Ghur extends beyond a 
century and a half. Ii was in the time of Muhammad Ghur that 
the Muhammadan foreigners for the first time secured a firm 
footing. And during this long pexiod flourished a Rajput dynasty 
known as the Cahamanas of Sambhar and Ajmer. They bad made 
themselves masters of Rajputana and the eastern half of the 
Pan jab, and there was a time when almost all the kings of 
Northern India owed fealty to them. These Cahamanas also 
had encountered the Muslim foreigners many a time and 
frequently with conspicuous sucoess. All these facts have to be 
carefully studied and weighed. And this can be done carefully 
and at length only in a later paper. 

It may, howeveT, be asked at this stage '• what about Multan ? 
what about the image of Suiya which was allowed to remain 
intact by the Arabs, because it was such a fruitful source of income 
to the Muhammadan state of Multan and wbioh was so skilfully 
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and effectively used by them as a weapon against their Hindu 
foes when they were found irresistible ? Fortunately for us we 
have been famished with some information on this point by A1 
Beruni, a most erudite scholar and a protege of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni and his son. “ When the CarmatiaBs became masters 
of Multan, ” says he, “ their chief broke the idol in pieces, and 
massacred its ministers ; and the temple, which was built of brick, 
and situated on an elevated 6pot, became the grand mosque in 
place of the old one, which was closed on account of the hatred 
borne against Ummayide Khalifas, under whose rule it was con- 
structed. Sultan Mahmud, after subduing the Carmatians, 
re-opened the old mosque, so that the old one was abandoned. 1 ” 
It is thus clear that the celebrated idol of Multan was broken to 
pieces when the Carmatians occupied the town. The Carmatians 
were a religio-political sect of the Shi- ’ites which sprung into 
existence towards the close of the ninth century, and. strove to 
undermine the power of the Khalifate of Baghdad. But when did 
they penetrate India? The Carmatians have certainly not been 
alluded to by the Arab traveller Ibn Haukal ( A. D. 968-976 ) in 
his account, but it could not have been long after his visit to India. 
Their power began to wane from 938 A. D-, which was accelerated 
by two ignominious defeats in Egypt in A. D. 972 and 975. 
Their subsequent overflow into Iraq was completed in A. D. 985. 
It must have been about this latter year, ’ ' says H. M. Elliot z “ that, 
finding their power expiring in the original seat of their con- 
quests, they sought new settlements in a distant land, and tried 
their success in Sind. ” The Carmatians thus appear to have 
attacked and taken possession of Multan about 985 A. D., that is, 
towards the end of the tenth century, just at the time when the 
Gurjara empire of Kanauj was being fast disintegrated and dis- 
membered. If the Carmatians had come to Multan a century 
earlier, either they would not have ventured to destroy the Hindu 
idol or would have been forthwith expelled from Multan, nay 
exiled from India by the invincible might of the imperial Prati- 
hara dynasty. 

The period of Indian history beginning from 712 A. D. and 
closing with the destruction of the Pratihara supremacy coincided 

1 Elliot., Vol. II, p. 441. 
t Ibid., Vol. 1. $>. 259. 
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in the main with the Period of the Abbaside Caliphate which, we 
know, was characterised by a cosmopolitan civilisation, and never 
by any fervour of conquest. It may thus perhaps be contended that 
the Muhammadan foreigners were not bent upon making new con- 
quests and could not have put forth any serious effort for subjugat- 
ing India. It is therefore idle to say, we may be told , that they 
were kept at bay by the Pratihara Rajputs for such a long period. 
This is a likely point of view which we cannot afford to ignore. 
Strictly speaking, however, the Abbaside Caliphate commenced 
from A. D. 748 and not from 712. Again, it is true that this period 
in Moslem history is a period of prosperity and peaoe with no 
conquest to its record ; but the real question here is : why should 
there be no conquest to its record ? The period of the Abbaside 
Caliphate was preceded by the Period of Expansion which was 
characterised by fervent religious zeal. This Period extended 
from 622 to 748 A. D., whereas the Muhammadan invasion of 
India began actually in A. D. 712. We have thus a period of no 
less than 36 years ( A. D. 712-48) during which the Omayyad 
Caliphs tried their utmost to conquer India and convert her 
people to Islam. And we have seen what a deep impression they 
produoed ou the mind of contemporary India. Nevertheless, all 
the attempts of the Caliphs to subjugate India, fired though they 
were by an intense religious fervour, were rendered futile and 
nugatory by the bravery of the Rajput tribes. And the tide of 
Muslim expansion which engulfed Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Persis, 
Northern Africa and Southern Europe as far as Spain broke in vain 
on the west of India. When the Moslem expansion thus reached 
its farthest limit and oould not proceed further, it seems that 
there was no help but for the Abbaside Caliphate to inaugurate 
and develop a policy of peaoe and culture, which was thus in a 
way forced upon them by the circumstances. If the Rajputs had 
noi offered a brave and obstinate resistance to the Muhammadan 
arms, it is idle to suppose that any Caliph would have completely 
aud all at once set aside a polioy of expansion pursued so long 
with great vigour and profit in favour of a non-militant policy of 
peace, culture and consolidation. Again, as we have seen, the 
efforts of the Omayyad Caliphs were not altogether futile. They 
succeeded in conquering Sind and Multan, whioh afterwards 
developed into an independent principality and continued to be a 
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source of great nuisance to the Imperial Pratihara dynasty. 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan had already been converted to 
Islam, and the ruling dynasties there were but waiting for an 
opportunity to pounce upon India, especially after the fall of the 
Abbaside Caliphate. War with India could at any moment be 
represented by them as a holy war to their Moslem subjects. 
All that was required was a favourable opportunity, which as we 
have seen offered itself with the impending dissolution of the 
Pratihara supremacy, and was, as we shall see, utilised to its 
fullest extent by Mahmud of Ghazni. And the question that 
thus arises is : how were the Muhammadans kept at bay ? What 
were the causes that really stemmed the Muhammadan invasion 
and arrested their aggression for a century and a half? By far 
the most potent of these causes is the imperialism of Northern 
India represented by the two royal dynasties of Kanauj, — tire 
family to which Indrayudhannd Cakrayudha belonged and thePrafci- 
hara family that followed. It is a truth too well-known to require 
any demonstration that so long as India, at any rate Northern 
India, was subject to any imperial dynasty, the north-west 
frontier of the country was well cared for and effectively guarded. 
Unless and until the defence of this frontier was considered to be 
a matter of Imperial concern, we find that no steps were ever 
taken to fortify it against foreign depredations and incursions. 
When Candragupta, the founder of the Maurya family, brought 
under his Imperial sway the greater portion of India including 
the north-west frontier provinces, even such a tough fighter as 
Seleucos Nicator found it impossible to penetrate through India, 
hough he had at his back a mighty Greek army that had 
perhaps not forgotten the training and generalship of Alexander 
the Great. It was only when Asoka replaced the policy of 
terrestrial conquest by that of victory through Dh amnia that the 
Mauryan supremacy began to develop symptoms of decay and 
disintegration. And it was not long after his death that we find 
the Greek pouring into India and dismembering the Mauryan 
empire, just those Greeks who could do nothing against the 
Magadha army, under the generalship of Seleucos, nay, even under 
the leadership of Alexander the Great himself, who could not 
possibly induce them to fight with the Magadha soldiers. The 
next imperial dynasty that exercised supremacy over the whole 
6 
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of Northern India was, of course, the early Gupta kings, during the 
tenure of whose rule India enjoyed respite for a long time against 
foreign inroads and encroachments to which the Greeks had 
opened the way. Nay, there was a mighty foreign tribe called 
the Hunas that wanted to penetrate India and put it to sack and 
pillage just as they did many parts of the Roman empire. But 
such was the might of the Gupta princes that Skandagupta did 
not find it very difficult to repel and keep them beyond the 
confines of India. After the death of Skandagupta, however, the 
Gupta empire came to be partitioned, and the Gupta power was 
thus evidently on the wane. This was the most opportune moment 
for the Hupas to make another attempt ; and as the solidarity 
of the Gupta imperialism was no longer intact but was on the 
contrary in a shaky condition, it was an easy matter for the 
Hunas not only to enter India but also to establish a kingdom. 
To come to the latest times, we find the British supremacy 
established all over India and consequently the defence and 
fortification of the north-western frontier, we know, has all along 
been a question of Imperial anxiety and deliberation. About the 
time when the Arabs obtained a footing in Sind and wanted to 
push themselves forward and found an Islam kingdom, we find 
that almost the whole of Northern India, at any rate, was subject 
to one or another Imperial dynasty. The only vulnerable part 
of Northern India was Western Rajputana where a Capa 
dynasty had established themFelves at Bhinmal and was trying 
to be a paramount, if not an imperial, power. But the Cfipas 
had not by that time obtained any firm footing in that quarter ; 
and it is no wonder if they were wiped out by the Arab raids. 
Intoxicated by this success, the Arabs tried to penetrate South 
India and establish their might there. But, as we have seen, 
they were mercilessly repulsed by AvanijanSsraya, a Calukya 
Chieftain of Navasarika. Here too what was the cause of the 
failure of the Arab invasion against South India? The cause 
is precisely the same. Because almost the whole of South India 
was dominated by the Imperial Calukya family of VatSpi, and 
the protection of the frontiers, which here coincided principally 
with the Yindhyas, was thus a matter of Imperial concern, bo far 
as that part of India was concerned. Similarly, when the 
Pratiharas rose to importance and established themselves at 
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Kanauj, their empire included practically the whole of Northern 
India, certainly Rajputana and the north-west frontier part of 
the country. This i6 just the reason why A1 MaEudi, as we have 
seen, informs us that the king of Kanauj had four armies and 
that whereas the army of the south fought against 
the R&strakutas of Manyakheta, that of the north 
warred against the prince of Multan and the 
Musalmans. The Pratiharas of Kanauj had two formidable 
enemies to count, the Rastrakutas to the south and tho 
Muhammadans to the west ; and they must have taken 
every care to see that the passes in those regions were properly 
fortified and defended. This was easy enough, because so far as 
Peshawar and Eastern Afghanistan were concerned, we find that 
this region had been occupied by the Hindu Shahiyas, who them- 
selves were feudatories to the Fratiharas of Kanauj. It thus 
seems that the Pratiharas had taken every caTe to prevent Muham- 
madan aggression whether from Sind and Multan or from 
Afghanistan. If the confines of the Pratihara Empire had not 
extended as far westward as Sind and Multan and as far north- 
westward as East Afghanistan, if, that is to say, any independent 
tiny states had intervened between the Pratihara dominions on 
the one side and Afghanistan and Sind on the other, the various 
semi-barbarous Muhammadan tribes from outside cculd have 
poured into this country, made themselveB masters of these inter- 
vening Indian states and would have been settled there in such 
terrific swarms that before long they would not have found it a 
difficult matter at all to encroach upon the Pratihara Empire and 
carry their victorious arms into its very interior. As it was, the 
north-west boundary of this empire wbb the natural frontier of 
India, that is to say, the barrier formed by the Safed Koh and 
Sulaiman ranges separating India from Afghanistan. 

The main cause then why till the end of the 10th century the 
Muhammadans found it impossible to penetrate India was that 
the greater portion of Northern India, extending as far as Afgha- 
nistan, had been held by the Imperial Pratihara dynasty of 
Kanauj. But certainly there must have been other causes of more 
or less importance which also co-operated in preventing Muham- 
madan aggression and aggrandisement. Certainly that army 
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must have been well trained and well equipped. It has been 
asserted by some historians that the Indians cared only for their 
elephants and were highly deficient in their cavalry, and this 
was the reason why they could not withstand the attacks of the 
Muhammadan invaders. That this is untrue is what we have 
seen already. For Sulaiman, we have noted, tells us that the king 
of Kanauj had great riches and numerous camels and horses and 
that no other Indian prince had so fine a cavalry. This praise, 
coming as it does from a Muhammadan who had travelled over 
the various parts of Asia, is the best testimony that we can 
adduce in regard to the efficiency and equipment of the Hindu 
cavalry. Then again we cannot understand wly the elephants 
which form by no means an unimportant part of an old Hindu 
army are thought so lightly of by some modern writers for any 
effective military operations even at that early period. But we 
shall not expatiate on this point here, because in a later paper we 
shall have occasion to show that even such an astute and experi- 
enced general as Mahmud of Ghazni had employed elephants 
from India inhis fights against his Muhammadan neighbour kings 
and was thereby able to achieve splendid victories. 
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Cf. agastyUtramasya panthah, the way to the hermitage of 
Agastya ( UttararSmacarita ). 

sa yah spandamdndndm sthfivaro hradah syat, there is a standing 
pool of flowing waters (SB.4.4.5. 20). tadahnamvdusaaam va mithunom 
karoti ( SB. 2.3.1.38 ). ko hi manusyamja ho veda, who knows the 
morrow of man ( SB. 2.1.3.9). ya,d vai yajnasya mithya kriyate, where 
anything is done wrongly at the sacrifice ( SB. 1.9.3.4 ). sa tesarji 
vivacanam ivdsa, he was, as it were, their authority ( SB. 2.4. 4.3 ). 
atithir va esa etasyagacchati, he comes as his guest ( SB. 3.4.1.2 ). 
etarhi sammarsanasya kalah, this is the time of touching ( SB. 
3.8.3.36 ). esauparistad aryamnah panthah, this is Aryaman’s path 
above ( SB. 5.3.1.2 ). yajumsi anasah agnau, the formulas to the 
cart in the building of the fire altar ( SB. 6.8.1. 1 ). evaw vidusah 
papary na kirtayet, one must not speak ill of him who knows this 
( SB. 8.5.1.17 ). athato grhdnam evopacarah, as to the observance in 
regard to ( the entering of ) his house (SB. 2.4.1.14). sa kalah 
paridhanasya, that is the time for conclusion ( KB, 18.4 ). 

Abstract nouns : 

sarvasya premdnam gatah sarvasya carutam gatah, dear to a’l 

beloved by all ( AB. 18.3,3 ). asnute ha prajandm aisraryam 

adhipaiyam, he attains prosperity and lordship over ( his ) subjects 
( AB. 24.2.5 ). asti vai agues ca apam ca vibhrutrvyam iva, there is, 
as it were, enmity between the fire and the waters ( SB. 2.4.1.14 ). 
suklandm ca krsnariam ca sarydhir bhavali ( SB. 3, 2. 1.5 ). 

samvatsarasya samata veditavyd, in the year there should be 
known to be uniformity (SB. 12.3.5.12 ). Cf Av. daibisvatu dvaeiuo 
tbe malice of the malicious ( Ys. 28.6 ). 

(1) With the perfect passive participle = 

The genitive with participles in -ta is not the subjective 
eenitive though it is felt to be the aeen!;. This genitive is a 
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[ ktasija ca vartamaw' P. 2. 3. 67 : adhiharanavacinasca 2. 3. 68 J. 
This genitive is rather rare in RV. but are plentiful in the 
Brahmanas. 

tesain survu diso'hhijitu tdhhmn, they have won all quarters 
(TR. 3,5.10 ). baddhn emm, bound by them ( TS. 3.2.8c ). acyutad 
yujmsya cya reran, they would depart from the norm of the sacrifice 
( AB. 22.4.5 ). lad va rsln'um anusrulain asa, this was heard by 
Rsis ( SB 1.0. 2.1 ). i/o'si/a ii/allam Upadyaie, who enters into his 
open mouth i RB, 1 0.4.18 >. chid mi just am devanam, it is indeed 
palatable to the gods (Rib f. 7.2. 10 ). esum jifam anapajayyam, 
their conquest is unassailable 1 SB. 3.4.2 8 ). 

yalra yalragner vyaklani wherever the nature of Agni is 
manifest t RB. 2.1 .1.1 ). 

Of. : samiiju sadhnmaia ilorTinnui priyasa priyadasino rahho 
^ Girnar I 0 7); ved/ni/yama'e aa/(n)inale ca devanam piyusa ( Khalsi 
XIII 36 ) ; lidiJe va hh mile ( Bhabra 2 ) ; savapdsamtfd pi me pujitu 
( Delhi VJ. 7 ). hnnssa ca hlnkkhuno svygahltam (Mahap. 229). lassa 
te dulluddham ( Mahap. 238 >. Cf. A v. ■ ye riao isto, who is desired 
of us ( Vs. 5(1.1 ). 

Ua) Similarly gerundives are used with the possessive geni- 
tive ( Of. P. 2.3.71 ) : 

t casta rai jmsTmam rapa/rt, Tvastr is the maker of form of 
animals 1 TS. G. 3. (1 ). miyasya vulikrt, tributary to another 
( AB. 35 2.3). 

holm- end asm ya\ lc vadyam , O II otr, say your say ( SB. 14.3, 
1.20 ). ij.ul esaiii jut/yam asa, what they wished to gain (SB. 1. 6.2.3). 

There is a unique instance of a possessive genitive governed 

by a present participle ; niisya bruvdyam cana nor any one 

claiming to be his ( K B. 6.2, 3, 4 etc.). 

(2* Appositional Genitive. 

The existence of the appositional or apexegetic genitive in 
Sanskrit is donied by Whitney (§295 ). But the following 
examples will suffice for refuting his statement. The apposi- 
tional genitive can not be donied for Sanskrit. ( Cf. Keith Intro- 
duction to the TS. | 
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antar ague rued tram 
ukhayai sadane sve i 
tasyds tvam har a tajxin 
jatavedah sivo bhara II 

O Agni with glow within they own seat of pan, l Heating with 
her blaze) Be thou, O All-knower auspicious (TS. 4.1.91). It 
should be noted that both the K athaka and the Maitrayani 
Samhitas read ukhdijdm for ukhayai ( But ukhayai may well be 
taken as a locative feminine form ; see Dative supra ). 

adad idam yamo ’vasdnam prfliivydh, Yama hath given this 
resting-place of earth ( TS. 4.2.4a ). 

sanim goh havamdndya sad ha , accord to the sacrificer the 

gain of a cow ( TS. 4.2.4i ). 

devo devam etu somah so'nam el a rlnxija pallid ( P B. 1.1.2 ). rtasya 
patha preta, go forward in the way of truth ( SB. 4.3.4.16 ). 

In fact this idiom goes back to the lndo-Iranian, as the following 
example shows : ga rmapndktja tndlujd IX raucabis, nine days in 
the month of Garmpada ( APL p. 204 ). Cf. the Gk. poetic use ; 
iroXis" Apyot's, the city of Argos ( Aristophanes ) ; rpoiye nToAiSpov, 
the city of Troy ( Homer ). 

(3) Genitive of authority. ( See infra ). 

7. Genitive with Verbal Nouns. 

The genitive with verbal substantives are allied to the genitiYe 
with verbs ( see infra ). 

(1) Subjeotive Genitive. 

The agent of the action of the verbal noun takes the subjeotive 
genitive. It is however interchangeable with the instrumental. 

In the Brahmanas ( and so also in cl. Skt.) the instances of the 
subjective genitive are rarer than those of the objective genitive, 

yajflasya eamrddkyai , for the prosperity of the saorifioe 
( TS. 5.1.2 ). 

uttarasya girer manor avaaarpayam, Manu’s descent from the 
northern mountain ( SB. l.S.1.6 ). yathd vai devanSrji carayam tad 
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va anu manusyanam, the course pursued by gods is in accordance 
with that pursued by men ( SB. 1.3.1. 1 ). tesam asya sarvesam 
kamasanam, of all those he may eat at pleasure ( SB. 6.2.2.39 ). 
Cf. Gk. : rj too Sryiou eiryoi<x, the goodwill of the people. Cf. Av. : 
vyaxma amesanam spentanam, the assembly of the A. S. (Ys. 57.12). 

(2) Objective Genitive. 

The object of the verbal noun takes the objective genitive. 

na asamvatsarabhrlasya iksakeria cami bhavitavyam, one must 
not even be a looker-on at the ( building up of a fire ) not 
carried about for a year (SB. 7. 1. 2. 11 ). kamacarasya va 
kdmaya, from a desire of free scope ( SB. 2. 2. 3. 2 ). 
scary asya lokasya rchah, a mounting to the heavenly world ( AB. 
12.8.6). esa vai nah strinum upacarah, such is the way to behave 
to us women ( SB. 11.5.1.1 ). adhasiad hi ireyasa upacarah, from 
below, as it were, one serves one’s superior ( SB. 1.1.1.11 ). dtma- 
mih pratyabhimarsah, the touching of himself ( AB. 35.7.5 ). napura 
somasya krayud aporrnnta, he should not uncover before the pur- 
chasing of the Soma ( TS. 6.1.3 ). raksasam apahatyai ( AB. 3.5.11 ). 
rdstrasya guplyai (AB. 40.4.8). syuma haitad yajhasya, sewing of 
the sacrifice ( AB. 22.7.6 ). tasyaitasya paricaksa, a slight on this 
( SB. 1.3.5.14). Titim evdsya mndanti, the gods get its satisfaction 
( PB. 9.5.4 ). klpiir asi disam, thou art the orderer of the quarters 
(AB. 37.5.12). 

Cf. ahe yasna yazalancun, on. account of his worship of the deities 
( Yb. 57.3 ). yb vanuno kayadhahe, who was the viotor over the 
Kayadha ( Ys. 57.15 ), hvarstanam syollmanam varddzai, for the 
doing of good deeds ( Vsp. 15.1 ). 

jiapasya karmapah kartarah, doors of evil deed ( AB. 35.1.1 ). 
viivasya bhuvavasya dhartri, su stainer of the whole world ( TS. 

4.2.9 L ). agnir vai patham apineta. Agni iB the guide of 

paths ( SB. 12.4.4.1 ). mitrasya yantasi, thou art supporter of the 
friend ( SB. 9.3.3.11 ). Cf. rnitraya yantasi ( SB. 9.3.3.10 ). 

For Av., of. : yb janta daivayao drujo, who was the slayer of the 
fiendish Druj ( Ys. 57. 15 ). 

[In RV. the agent nouns in -tr generally takes the 


aoou 
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sative when the root is aocented and the genitive when the 
suffix is aocented ]. 

duravavadam hi sreyasah, it is unwise to speak ill of a superior 
( AB. 24.3.5 ). This use of the genitive with a verbal noun 
with the suffix - a ( -kkal ) is not sanctioned by Panini 2.3.69 ). 

Cf. Gk. Sim to irxvcrxiiiov juiaos, owing to the hatred of Pau- 
sanius ( Thucy ). 

8. Partitive Genitive, 

The partitive genitive expresses either the whole with respect 
to the part, or a multitude from which an individual iB selected 
out ( yatas ca nirdharanam P. 2.3.41 ). ( See Locative infra ). 

brhaspatir vai devdnam udagdyat, among the gods Brhaspati 

chanted aloud ( PB. 6.7.1 ). mart^ukena pasunam, with frog on 

the part of animal (SB. 9.1.2.24). etavatinam demtdndm agrdm 

* 

evdmantrayata , addressed Agni out of so many deities (SB. 9.1.2 16). 
tasmat sarvesam ahgunam vdcaivannasya rasayi vijamti, whence of 
all organs it is through (the channel of) speech that the essence of 
food is known ( SB. 8.5. 4.1 ). esam dundubhhiam ekam, one of 
these drums ( SB. 5.1.5. 7 ). indrah salmalindm yamundyd havyarn 
niravahat ( PB. 9.4.10 ). ajavikasya ubhayasya ajdh purvd yanti, of 
goats and sheep the goats go first ( SB. 4.5.5.4 ). ete vai vamtuyt 
varam { SB. 3.9.2.16 ). agnisomau vai devdnam sayujau, Agni and 
Soma are the yoke-fellows among the gods ( SB. 3,4.4.9 ). sa deva- 
tdmm eko bhavati ( SB. 3. 1.1.8 ). kah svit so’ smakam anti vtrah, 
who is a hero among us ? ( AB. 35.1.2 ). tan bharadvaja rtfriam 
apasyat , whom Bharadvaja among the seers saw ( AB. 15.5.1 ). 

With pronouns and pronominal adverbs : 

yejaghanem samyu pisyamandndm avasiyante, whatever portion of 
the (grains) being ground falls down (SB. 5. 2.3.2). esam vailokanam 
ayam eva dhruvah, of these worlds this is the firm one ( SB. 5. 
1.2.4). yad atra payaso 'huyi, what milk was left there ( SB. 1.7. 
1.18 ). agner ha vai deva yduad vd ydixui. vd apsu pravesaydm cakruh, 
the gods made so much of Agni as would go in, enter the 
water (SB. 4,4.5.13). yatra kvacn kuruksetrasya nigacchati, wherever 
in Kuruksetra one settles there ( SB. 14.1.1.2 ). 
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(1) Sometimes the part as well as the whole are identical. 
The sense iB * the best of ’ e. g. siiur va ahgiraso mantrakrtam 
mantrakrd asit , the son of Ahgiras, though a child, was the best 
of oomposers of hymns ( PB. 13. 3. 24 ). This idiom is Indo- 
European. 

(2) With superlatives ( and superlative formations ) r 

paramo, va esa sanindm, this is the best of gifts ( SB. 2.3.4,15 ). 
uttarasya savanasya pralhamam karoti ( SB. 4. 9. 3. 4 ). hiukarah 
utotriyamifi daiamah, the call 1 Hin’ is the tenth of 'stotra ’-verse 

( SB. 4.44.2 )• 

devdnarji va amsta devoid dean, these deities were not sacrificed 
to by the gods ( T8. 3.6.1 ). mukham svesu bhavati iresthah swmim 
bhavati, he becomes the head among his own, the best among his own 
(AB. 8.4.9). ardhasya sreetho bhavati , becomes the best of the com- 
munity (SB. 2.1. 2.8). pasTmdm prayuktatamah, most often-employed 
animal sacrifice ( AB. 6.8.4 ). tesdm yasasvitamo bhUtvd (SB, 4.2. 
4.10 ). bhagi sresthi devdndm sydm { TB. 3. 1. 4. 10 ). Cf. A v. : 
hatarfi hvo aojisto, he is the strongest of beings ( Ys. 29.3 ). km 
paoirim aihhdo zdmd mis tern ( Vend. 3.1 ). 

ya esatp parastaram iva bhavati, if any one of them be far away 
( SB. 3. 4. 2. 3 ). (A comparative adverb has been used hero ). 
rajanyobandhavo manusydnum anutamam gopdyanti, amongst men 
princes keep most aloof { SB. 10.5.2.10 ). 

(3) With tha numeral : gavam trirti satani, three hundred of kine 
( AB. 33. 5. 3 ). Cf. Av. : hazanrem vairyanam a thousand of 
channels ( Yt. 5. 4 ). 

(4) Under the partitive genitive comes the class of genitive 
used with iterative numeral adverbs ( Vide P. 2.3.64 ). See infra , 
under Genitive with Adverbs. 

(5) Genitivus Materise et Originis 

Sometimes the genitive expresses the material or the origin. 

medasasca hi ghrtasyaca bhavanti, they are of fat and of ghee 
( AB, 6,2.8 ). asurwm pnroijdsani nirvapati, prepares a cake from 
quick grown rice (, SB. 5 3.3.3 ). bis mod etesdyi vrksundtp bhavanti, 
from these trees they are therefore ( taken ) ( SB. 1.3.3.20). tam vat 
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puravSnatn kuryat, should prepare it from old (grain) (SB. £.4.3.7). 
sa Jcrsnanam vrihiriam nakhnir nirbhidya tnndulfin nairriam carurji 
srapayati, he cooks the pap of black rice after spitting the grains 
with his nails ( SB. 5.3.1.13 ). ubhau eva navariam syatam, both 
oonsist of new material ( SB. 2.4.3.7 ). tad ubhayesa-qi vrihiyavanGrp 
grhnati , he prepares it of both rice and barley (SB. 5.5.5.9). mrdaica 
apam ca mahavirakrta bhavanti, the Mahavlra ( vessels ) are 
made of clay and water ( SB. 14.2.2.53). 

sa eta in varunthja satabhisaje bhesajebhyah, purodaiam daiakapa- 
lam niravapat krsnanam ( TB. 3. 1.5.9 ). krsnavrihindm nakhanir - 
hhinuunum pistamayhn pratikrtim krtvU ( Sm. B. 2.5.4 ). 

9. Genitive with Verbs. 

The genitive with verbs falls into two classes : 

(A) in one the genitive represents generally the objective case, 
and, (B) in the other the genitive denotes the whole as affected by 
the verbs ; i. e. it is of a partitive nature. 

(A) 

(1) Verbs meaning to rule ever, to dispose of : 

kid : ksayantam radhaso mahah, ruling over great wealth 
( SB. 7.3.1.33 ). Cf. Av. : yezi cahya xsayatha, if you have power 
over any one ( Ys. 48.9 ). 

raj ( vi- ) : darsatasya hyesa vapuso virujati, he indeed shines of 
beautiful form ( SB, 7.3,1»32 ). 

is : ( Cf. adhigarthadayesam karmani P. 2.3.52 ). na vai tasya ta 
isate, they have no power to do that ( TB. 3.1.9 ). savitd vai prasa- 
vuniim ise ( AB. 33.4.5 ). yo’yam devah pasunam iste, the god here 
who rules over cattle ( SB. I.7.3.I. ). grhanam ha pitara isate ( SB. 
2.6.1.42 ) na dayasya canesate ( SB. 4.4.2.13 ). 

pa : prano vai tanunapai sa hi tanvah pdti ( AB. 6.4.5 ). Cf. Gk. 
'E/xes rooi' dew /3°«ri\evet, Love is the king of the gods. 

( 2 ) To rejoice or delight in : 

trp : jusana somasya trpyatu, accept and delight in the Soma 
( TB. 3.2.5 ). tasmdd yada annasya tfpyati , when one is satiated by 
food ( SB. 10,3.5.13 ). Cf. tarn bhUgasya trpnuhi ( RV. 2. 36. 4 ). 
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Cf. ndgnis trpyati kdsthdndrp nUpaganam mahodadhih ( Mbh. 5, 
1538 ; Pafic. I ). apam hi trptaya na vdridh3.ro, svaduh sugandhih 
svadate tusdra ( Naisadhiya ). na sreyasam manas trptam vad.avS.gmT 
na yositdm ( Ind. Spr. 3470 ) Gf. Pali : accappaasa puriso payasassa 
pi tappati ( J. 1.185 ). 

ju§ : svayam vai tad yajilasya jusate, sacrifice itself rejoiceB in 
the saorifioe ( KB. 10.1; 26.3 ). 

mad : ubhd rddhaaah saha mUdayadhyai, you and I will together 
delight in kindly offer ( SB. 2.3.4.12 ). 

Cf. Av : xanuyao no mifhra yasnahe, take pleasure in our wor- 
ship, O Mithra ( Yt. 10. 32 ). 

( 3 ) To take note of, to hear. 

kirtay .* na yajne raksanam kirtayet, should not make mention 
of the Kaksas at the sacrifice ( AB. 6.7.2 ). kr-uram iva vd etat ka- 
roti yad rudrasya kirtayati, he does, as it were, a harsh thing when 
he recites that ( text ) of Rudra ( TB. 6.1.7 ) ( This example may 
also be taken as an elliptic construction ). pavamanasya kirtayati 
makes mention of the purifying ( KB. 1.4. ) ; yad dyavaprthivyoh 
kirtayati ( KB. 3.8 ). lokandm hi kirtayati, praises the worlds 
( SB. 3.1.4.1.5 ). 

caks (a) : tasmat palasasyaiva palasenacaksate, therefore they 
speak with the word palasa of foliage generally ( AB. 6.1.12 ). 

iru : yatra grdmyasya pasor nasniuyat tad arayyam, where one 
does not hear ( of the cry ) of domestic animals, it is the forest 
(SB. 21.3.5). Cf. Av. surunuyao no mithra yasnahe, hear our wor- 
ship, O Mithra ( K. 10.32 ). 

ait : asya havisas ciketu, may (she) be aware of the oblation ( TS. 
3.3.11 ). Cf. somo jailrasya cetasi ( RY. 9.106.2 ). 

man : manai nu vabhrunam aham of the brown once will I ponder 
( SB. 7.2.4.26 ). Cf. vayam hi te amanmahi ( RV. 1.30.21 ). 

mimams : tvarri nedisthayi yajnavalkya agnihotra&ya amimarysis- 
thah, thou, O Y&jfiavalkya, hast inquired most closely into the 
nature of the'Agnihotra ( SB. 11.6.2.4 ). 

vid : prano vai jatavedah sa hi jatanam veda ( AB. 10.7.11 ). pra- 
natya vidvan samare na ghorah, knowing the breath like a valiant 
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-taanln battle ( TS. 3.2.8 ). tasya haite’pi vadhyasya vidam cakruh, 
tbey-ftlso knew of his going to be killed (SB. 1.2.3.2 ). ko veda 
■mdhu$y<t&ya, -who knows about (the life of) man ( SB. 5.5.2.2 ). 
eqa iM etasyd vanaspatir vettu , this tree shall know it ( SB. 9.1,2.22 ) 
'M .etaib. supto na kasya cana veda, when be is asleep, he does not, 
by means of them, know of anything whatever ( SB. 10.5.2.15 ). yo 
brahjmwah sann asvamedhasya na veda ( SB. 13.2.4.17 ). 

j ( 4) Miscellaneous Verbs. 

jftd .• tad dha asya jajfluh, they approved of his words ( SB. 11.6. 
2.5 ). ( Cf. jno’ vidarthasya karnne P. 2.3.51. This aphorism is 
generally misinterpreted. The Kasika gives the right interpreta- 
tion. The sutra should run thus : 07 o ridarthasya karane). 

su : samta tvd saydndm suvatdm, may Savitr quicken thee for 
(powers of ) quickening ( SB. 9.4.3.16 ). 

lip ( ni ) : ga hotur iha nilimpati , he anoints the Hotr here ( SB. 
1.8.1.14 ). Cf. tad dhoia osthayor nilimpate, with it the Hotr anoints 
his lips ( SB. 1.8.1.14 ). 

■■Is mTday : esa sarvasya isano mrtjayuti, he, Tsana, therefore, is 
gracious to every one ( SB. 5.4.4,12 ). 

kantfuya i yo vai garbhasya kasthena vu nakhena va kanij-uyet 

f^B. 5.4.4,12). 

' ixidh ( prati ) : brhaspateh pratyavadhit, he had contended with 
Brhaspati ( AB. 35.2.1 ). 

In. Cl Skt. a few other verbs are also found with this objec- 
tive genitive ( Vide P. 2.3.52 ). Thus — 

utkanth / utkanthamd.no bharato guruyam, Bharata being anxious 
for his superiors ( Bhatti 3 ). 

upa-kr: tdm ayusman mama ca vacandd atmanas copakartum brftytt 
evam (Megha.2.40) ; salaksmirupakuruteyayapareqam ( Kir&t&rju- 
nlya). * adhunam upakartum .. .na kutuhali kasya manah (Naisadhlya 
quoted by Mallinatha under Megha 2.40) ; mid kasyadd upaskrthab 
( Bhatti. 8.19 ). Cf. parapasayidasa ca upakareti ( Girnar XIL 4 ). 
In the Aaokan inscriptions apakr also is oonstrued with the geni- 
tive : parapasatfidasa ca pi apakaroti ( Girnar XII. 5 ). mitrayatn 
upakurvayo rdjyarp raktfUum arfiad (R). 

' prati-, kj : prattkurydry tathd tasya ( Mbh. 1,2018 ) ; pratikartum 

8 
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prakrstasya navakrqtena yujyate ( R. 4.17.47 ). smr t kacdd bhartuh 
smarasi rasike ( Megh. 2.34 ). yaeya smarate vasavah ( Mbh. 3,8446 ). 
Cf. Pali : sumarati riagavaiuma kunjaro (Dhammapada 57). In Pali 
the verb cintay is also sometimes construed with the genitive : 
tasm anavadakasea md cintayi ( J. 1.159 ). For *day t see supra. 
cf. Pali : telassa dayati ( Childers ). 

anu-grah : devas tasyanugrhnate ( Bhp. ). The verb ndth though 
included in this class by P&nlni is not found in cl. Skr. ; but of. 
Pali : tassa nun ’ajja nadhati for that he is longing ( J. 5.90 ). 

(5) Partitiveness. 

(1) To eat, drink, partake of : 

as : etesam medhunam nasnati (SB. 11.1.7.3). hutasya oinam 
( SB. 1. 8. 1. 15 ). But in this example the genitive is not 
partitive : na diksitasya asniyat ( AB. 6.9,6 ). See infra. 

Cf. dadhyainiyam ( SB. 4. 2. 5. 19 ). yada hi praja osadhindm 
asnanti ( TB. 3.2.5.7 ). 

ad : tasam jagdhva rusymty ait, eating of them 6 he went ill 
(TB. 2.1.1.2). 

pu : yasya pitvB, of which having drunk ( AB. 8. 2. 14 ). 
svayam asya pibantu madhunai ca ghrtasya ca ( SB. 9.2.1.14 ). ya 
etasum nadinam pibanti, who drink of these rivers ( SB. 0.3.1.24 ). 
sa prathamah somasya paeyati ( AB. 9.1.1 ). 

bhaks ( accusative only is found in RV. ) : somo yad bindunarji 
bhaksayet , if he were to partake of the drops ( T8. 6.6.3 ). td yad 
prathamah. somasya rajho bhakiayanti, they first partake of the king 
Soma ( SB. 1. 1.3.7 ). 

Note : gharmasya bhakqayati, he partakes of the cauldron ( TB. 
6.6.30, AB. 4.5.10 ). But, hotrcamamm bhakgayet ( AB. 9.6.2 ). 

vi : jumno'ptur ajyasya vetu, may the active one gladly par- 
take of the ghee ( TS. 6.3.2 ). ague ajyasya vyantu, O Agni, may 

you accept of the butter ( SB. 2. 2. 3. 19 ). 

lips : tasmat tasyasitavyary cawa lipeitavyarji ca ( AB. 6.3.12 ). 
Of. tasya lipsdmahe vayam ( Bhatti, 7. 88 ). 

Cf. Av. detayao zaothraydo franhardU, mayest thou partake of 
this libation ( Yt. 5.91 ) ; vastrayeta get is va xvarethahe vd huragae 
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v3 madhth v5, let him give them a feed of meat or food, liquor or 
meed (Vend 14.17 ). 

(2) To give, to sacrifice : 

d5 .* anmasya no dehi, accord us food ( TS. 5.2.2 ; SB. 6.6.4.7 ). 
taaya te dattam, of that to thee let the two give (TS. 2. 3.1 Of), annaaya 
annapatih prdddt ( PB 1.8.7 ). ( See infra , Dative Genitive ). Cf. 
Av. ahya had ne daidi, give thou us a share in this ( Ys. 40.2 ). 

yaj ( genitive of the thing offered ) : Ujyasya eva yajet, let him 
offer nothing but butter ( SB. 2.4.3.10 ). ghrtasya yajanti, they offer 
ghee ( TB. 6.6.7 ) purcxfaiasya yajati ( AB. 6.9.7 ). To worship : y/tr. 
taaya yaja, recite the offering prayer of the ghee ( SB. 4.42.4 ). 
purodaiasya yajati , says aB offering verse for the cake ( AB. 6.9.7 ). 

haviso yajati, uses as offering verse for the oblation ( AB. 6.10.5 ). 
dadhigharmaaya yaja ( SB. 14.3.1.30). yad uccaih aaumyaaya yajati, in 
that he says the offering verse aloud for the soma drink (KB. 16.5). 

vap (mr)i taaya te' ksiyamanasya nirvapami, of thee that art im- 
perishable I make the offering ( TB. 1.1.10 ). 

krt («t) and kir {pra ) '■ tvaca utkartam avapdkdnam samwaicam 
osadhivanaapatindm prakiranti, of these without omentum they 
throw down pieces cot out of the skin, and of herbs and trees they 
do after cutting them up ( SB. 13.7.1.9 ). 

do ( ova ) t athdsya purotjaiaaya avadyati, outs a piece from that 
cake ( SB. 2.6.1.37 ). dadhnah purvasya avadeyam, one should offer 
ourds first ( TB. 2.5.3 ), tasmad uttarato' ivasya avadyanti, hence they 
cut off the ( meat ) portions from the left side of the horse ( SB. 
13.3.L2 ). 

han ( upa ) .• samidha djyasya upahatya having cut with a kind- 
ling stiok some of the butter ( SB. 6.6.4.12 ). sa prthivim adha 
arcchat taaya upahatya udamajjat, he sank under tho earth and 
taking a part of it rose up ( TB. 1.1.19 ). 

hu • taaya raaasya jivaniyaayaZdevebhyo juhavani, I will offer to 
the gods of that sap ( SB. 2.3.1.11 ). yaaya kaeya ca agnau juhvati, 
of whatever they offer in fire ( SB. 2,6.1.33 ). annayannasya juhoti 
( TB. 1.3.8 ). 

as c(abhi): annatya annasya abhifincati, he pours down every 
»ort of food ( TB. 5.6.3 X 
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su t ghrtasya suyate ( TB. 1.3.91 ). 

str ( upa) : ajyasya upastrnati, he makes a basis- of butter ( jS26. 
4.4.4 . ) It is probably an instrumental genitive. Cf . vyaghracarmaya 
upastrnati ( SB. ). ajyasya upastirya, having ma.de an under- 
layer of butter. ( SB. 1.7.4.11; 4.4.2. 5 ). ... * s 

grah : na va etescim havir grhnanti, no offering is made of then 
( SB. 1.1.1.10 ). 

( 3 ) To announce, to speak. 

kr ( anu vasat ) • na rfuyajanam anuvasatkuryat, he should not 
say the second * vasat ' for the offering of the seasons ( AB. 9.5.7 X 
na va adityagrahasya anuvasdtkaroti, for the Aditya libation lie 
pronounces no second vasat ( SB, 4.3.5.23 ). 

khya (prati): aiandyam ha va eso yajamdnasya pratikhyaya 
vusyate, she calls aloud to reveal her hunger to the sacrificer ( AB. 
25.2.6 ). This translation is according to Sayana and Haug. 
Dr. Keith has his own translation : “ she calls aloud foreseeing 
hunger for the sacrifice™ ”. According to Dr. Keith, then, yaja- 
manasya would be a possessive genitive going with asanayum. 

bra : na hdsya brurunam cana vaisvanaro kinasti, verify, Vai6- 
vanara does not harm to him that speaks of him ( SB. 10.6.1.11 ). ' 
( anu ) ( used with the dative of the god and the genitive of 
that to which he is invited ; Cf P. 2.3.61 ) : manotUyai havi$o' vadi- 
yamanasya anubruhi. (AB. 6.10.1). chdgasya vapayai tiled aso ’ nubrufii 
invite ( A and B ) to the omentum and the fat of the goat ( SB.3.8. 
2.26 ). Note the following use : gayatrim brahmanasya anubruygt, 
his verse should be recited for a Brahmana ( AB. 5.2.4 ), 

( ut ) : tasyodbruvifa, let one foreswear ( SB. 5. 2.2.4 ). 
vad : md sriyo’ vadisma, let me not speak ill of prosperity. (- AB. 
34.3.5 ). duravavadam hi sreyasah, it is unwise to speak ill. of a 
superior ( AB. 24.3.5 ). 

veday {a) : katham ksatriyasya dvedayet, how is one 'to an- 
nounce the consecration of a ' ksatriya ’ ( AB. 34.7.1 ). 

( 4 ) To desire : to obtain. 

kamay i yad etesam naksatranam kdmayeta, the benefits of 

whichever of the asterisms he might desire { &B. 2.1.119 ). 'to 
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ydHt/4 fcdmayetd tasya pra-nan dddyodeti, he goes away taking away 
the life of him whom he likes ( SB. 2.S.3.8). yasya evutah Mmaysta 
tasya vratary kurydt ( SB. 3.2.2.14 ) 

bhaj : bhagaeya bhajdmaks, we shall enjoy, prosperity (2§B 
16.2.13). ^ 

( 5 ) Other Verbs, 


skand : yatha vai haviso hutasya skandet, even as some of {he 
hams may be spilled ( SB. 13.1,3.1 ), This rather belongs to the 
partitive genitive. See supra. 

■■■<■■ dha (prati) athasya iira , ahrtya tad dhdsya pratidadhatuly, 
having brought his head, they two put it on him ( SB. 14.1.1.24 \ 
It, is an almpst looative genitive. 

jiv ( upa ) : tasyds te upqjivanto bhuyasma, may we prosper 
living on this of thine ( TS. 5.5.9 ). 


. * ( 6 ) To belong to : 

as: manor ha vd rsabha as a, Manu bad a bull (a bull belonged 
to Manu) (SB. 1.1.4.14 ). kim nu tvam mamasi, what art thou to 
me? (SB. 2.3. 4. 6 ). na hyavarcaso vyaptycdcandrtho'sti, the inglori- 
ous hfts.no ooijcern with success ( SB. 5.2.5.12 ). teqdm ahgirasdtji 
nirup/aiy. havir dsit, the A. offered the oblation ( TS. 3.5.1 ). anaaa 
evb'yajUiysi santi na kauyt hasya na Jiumbhyai, to the cart, therefore, 
refer ( the following ) Yajue texts, and not to a store-room, not to 
a jar ( SB. 1.1.2.7 ). 

•r ' • . j > 

bhu tasya ha ekadasakqe rastram iva praja babhuva, of Ek&da&U 
iksi the’ofBpring became as kingly person ( AB. 25.5.15 ). adya- 
mdnasya bhuyo bhanti, beoomes plentiful to the one which is 
being esten up (PB. 21.2.2). yasya pasavo bhavanti , he who possesses 
pattle ( SB. 8 .2. 3. 15 ). apyasya svarge loke bhavati, he becomes a 
kharbr in the heavenly world ( SB. 12.3.5.11 ). 


T • 


, <C) 

Genitive with Impersonal Verbs, 


' The origin of this type of the genitive is not clear. Some scholars, 
ibfdw'ever; ; are of opinion that this genitive is probably possessive. 
This idiom was not unknown to Panini ( of, 2,3.54 ), 
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Bmay > athaUasya jyog amayati, and thus is he long ill ( T8. 
7.2.4). yatya jyog amayati (PE 6.10.5 ) prartena va esa vyrdhyatt 
yasyamayati, he who is ill etc. ( TS. 7.2.7 ). 

rvj * ( rvjSrthUnam bhBva-wcanariam ajvareh P. 2.2.54 ). bhfatfv- 
yasyaiva ruktvagrarji scirricmariBm paryeti, having destroyed his rival 
he reached the top of his equals (TB. 6.4.12,). atha yadasya rujet 
( SmB. 2.3.1 ). 

i ( mm ) : te ha vaitvunare samasata tesarp ha vcdimnart na sami- 
yaya, they took oounsel together regarding ( Agni ) Vaitvanara 
but there was no agreement as to VaitvSnara ( SB. 10.6.1.1 ). 
According to S&yana ... “ he was unable to instruct them in 
regard to V. ' ’ 

tap ( (am ) : yadG t mot etriyai ca purjitai ea sarptapyats, when man 
and woman are heated ( SB. 3.5.2.16 ). 

10. Dative Genitive. 

In these examples the sense of the dative ( i. e. direction of an 
action ) is obscured by the predominating sense of possession. 
This idiom is rarely found in the Mantras. 

da : tasya talam datva, having given a hundred ( cattle) to him 
( AB. 33.3.7 ). This idiom with verbs meaning to give is found 
Abundantly in classical literature. Cf. nocchistam kosyadd dadyat 
( Manu 2.56 ). pantha deyo varaeya ca ( Manu 2 ). sutaeya abha • 
ranam dhawut copaniya arpayati ( Sak. 1 ). 

irad-dha : tasya iraddadhati, him men believe ( AB. 10.8.6 ). na 
bahuiiarp earn anyssaip iraddadhati, he does not believe others 
however many |( AB. 1.6.11 ). athasya iraddadhati { AB. 1.6.11 )• 
Of. trod asmai dhattaK RV.). 

Cf. na tasya viivaset prajflah ( Paficatantra ). 

hr; putrasya jata^ya ndma kuryat, should give a name to the 
son born ( SB, 6.1.3.9 ). yarn dviqydt tasya kuryat ( PB. 2.13.2 ). 
yad vat paint yajfiasya karoti mthunarp tat, the share of the wife in 
the sacrifice makes a pair ( TS. 6.2.1 ). na va ajatasya garbhasya 
ijama kurvanti, they give no name to an embryo unborn (KS. 7.2 ). 

, t CL cl. Skt. : kiranyako’ pi mantharakasya pranamam kftvB 
( Paficatantra ). 
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jm : tosBr/i daiasu mdssu irngard ajayttnia ( PB. 4.1.1 ). taaya 
putrojajfie, a son was bom to him ( AB. 33.2.2 ). , 

Dative of concern or interest : 

tisthel paiukEmasya, it should stand for one desiring cattle 
( AB. 6.3.1 ). ( It can be taken as a possessive genitive with yUpah 
understood ). 

vayavyam asya lubdharfi iapiset, he should recite ( tile triplet ) of 
Vayu for him in confusion ( AB. 11.3.4 ). iarksye svargaknmasya 
rohet, with the TSrksya ( hymn ) should he mount for one desiring 
the heaven ( AB. 18.6.20 ). aindre paiukamasya rohet, in a ( a hymn 
to ) Indra should he mount for one desiring cattle ( AB. 29.3.2 ). 
yasyaivary vidusa etam anvahuh, for whom knowing this they 
recite this ( SB. 1.4.1.35 ). 

yasyaim grhyate, for whom it is drawn ( TS. 3.5.9 ). 

apiva hi devatanam sftyate ( TP. 1.3.9.1 ). 

Cf. kasysdam ufiranulepanam mrnblavanti ca nalinipalrani niyante 
{ Sak. 3 ). Of. Pali : amaccamiji imaiji gatham aha { J. 1, 138 j ; 
mayham akathetva kassa kathesi tata ( J. 1. 191-92 ). Cf. Av. : yam 
dainam ahurd saosyanto dadSt, the religion which Ahura gave to 

c t — - 

S. ( Ys. 53. 2 ). |/o nairikayao xvarithem frabarol, who so brings 

w — 

the woman food ( Vend. 16. 5 ). 

11. Instrumental Genitive. 

The genitive very rarely appears in the plaoe of the instru- 
mental : 

sarpjagimnau diva d prthivyayuh ( TB. 1. 1. 2. ). iycaji sthali 
ghrtaeya purya, thiB pot is full of ( = filled with ) butter 
( TB. 3.7.6.11 ). Of. RV. : iatam kumbkan asincan surayEh (1.156,7). 
purnan purisrutah kumbhan ( SB. 11.5.5.13 ). 

Cf. Pali : udakassa purapetva ( J. 1. 99 ) ; elatukanayi yanakaiji 
puretva ( J. 1. 205 ). 

Cf. the use of Gk. nXypyt ; Lat. plenua ; Litb, pitnas ; 

Goth fulls. 

Also Pali : sariragi vethetva ayasaya Madcmya pakkhipitva amis- 
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ea ayastya daniya patikujjetvd ( Mahap. 242 ). . aJcarccniya va- bho 
gotama vajji raflM magadhena - • • •yadidam yuddhassa ( Mahap. 52 ). 

Cf. Av, : dot hvam tanum geus maesmana nbit apo, lot her purify 
her body with cow-urine, npt with water ( Vend 8. 37 ; 16, 12 ). 
pcdrisxvaxtem ayajihahe, surrounded with iron ( Ys, 11. 7 ). Uat azem 
manya manahhd, , and I think in mind ( Ys. 10. 106 ). 

12. Ablative Genitive. 

Sometimes the genitive is available in such constructions 
where there is room for the conception of “ belonging to ’’and 
“ proceeding from 

grab s yo va brahmano bahuyaji taxya kumbhydndm grhmyat, he 
should take them from the tank of a Brahman who performs many 
sacrifices ( TS, 6.4.2 ). catasrnam dharapam agrayanam grhnari, 
takes the Agrayana from the four streams ( <?B. 4.3.5.22 ). ta vai 
syandamdiidnarp grhniydt ( SB. 3.9.?. 4 ), 

jan ■ apam taptandm phono jayate, foam is prepared in heated 
water ( SB. 6.1. 3.2 ). 1 

da ( apa-a ) : apadaya bhasrrumah, after taking some o{ the 
.ashes ( SB* 6.7.4.14), This may be classed also with the partitive 
genitive. 

dha (a) ■ vanaspatinam samidham adadfiUti, when, one puts 
firewood from trees ( SB. 11,6.1.8 ). 

labh ( a ) : tdaayi varam alabhata, he chose a boon from them 
(TS. 3.1.2). ’• ••••’ ‘ ■' 

vrj ; ta etad deva axurandm avrrljata, the gods wrested them frotn 
Asuras ( SB, 9.2. 3. 23 ). te deva asuranarg di&o ’ vrfijaid , the gods 
^Wrested the region away from the Asuras ( SB. 9.2.3.8 ). 

hr : atha me idam ahdrqit, yet has he taken these things from 
me ( SB. 12.7.3.1 ). 

sasc : anyavratasya sascima, of him of another law let us free 
ourselves ( SB. 14.3.1.19 ). 

sra (desiderative) •• t as mad udicyam disi prajildtalara vug udyata 
udaflca u eva yanh vUcain sik^itum yo va tata dgacchati taxya id sutfti- 
•fonts, therefore in the northern quarter is speech' uttered with more 
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discernment, and northwards go men to learn speech ; he who 
comes thence to him men harken ( KB. 7.6 ). Cf. RV : asmakarn ic 
chrnuhi [ 7.28.1 ) ; srudhy asya (7.38.2). Cf. Gk. k\W\ xpyvpbroge 
and tov Se tcXve <po7/3os 'Ai roXXw. 

Cf. Pali : idarn ayasmato dnantiassa sutva ( Mahap 246 ) ; assosi 
khobhagava ayasmato dnantiassa subhaddena paribbdjakena saddhim 
imam kathalapam (Mahap 247). 

Under the ablative genitive come such uses as : 
krsyamanasya avdh (SB. 3.8.2.17). nagarasya purvam , east of the city. 
See infra, Genitive with Adverbs. 

13. Genitive with the Adjective. 

There is no special idiom in the use of the genitive with 
adjectives. Such uses generally follow the analogy of the types of 
the genitive discussed above. 

sarvasya hyeva mifro rnUrarn. Mitra is everybody’s friend 
( AB. 5 3. 2.7 ). 

priya eva annasya, dear to food ( SB 4.6.9. 6 ). te priyam dvisatam 
kurvanti, they do what pleases their enemies ( SB. 3.4.2.3 ). 

sarvam vtisya pritam bhavati, all is pleased with him (SB. 2.4. 
4.18 )• Cf. cl. Skt. tu&tdham tava mitrasya ( Vetalapancaviipsati 
p. 10 ). 

yad eva yajmsya sadhu ( AB. 1.9.1.22 ). 

atyasaririi adhvaryor nasuku sydt, there would be a violent 
torrent to destroy the Adhvaryu ( TS. 2.6.5. ). 

anurdham bhdvulcam yajamanasya sydt, it would not go aloft for 
the sacrificer ( TS. 2.6.5, ). 

tasmut slriyah pumso 'nuvartmdno bhavukah, whence women are 
apt to follow man (SB. 13.2.2.4). samno' nuvartmdnam kurydt 
make him a follower of the Saman ( AB. 8.4.3 ). bhrdtrryas tenn 
Vajarnansya pratyudyami bhavati, thereby the rival of the sacrificer 
is energetic against him ( KB. 18.1 ), 

anyasya krtdnukaro ’nyasya upavasayi bhavati( SB. 1.6.3.34). 

anupajivaniyatara asya etc., these are less fit to yield him a live- 
lihood ( SB. 6.52.19 ). 

9 
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tat ho hasya etad amrdhram bhavati, thus it becomes unfailing 
for him ( SB. 11.1. 6. 31 ). 

udafico ha smaivesam palayya mucyante, by fleeing northwards 
they had indeed escaped from them ( SB. 1.2.4,10 ). 

tsvara : ( with genitive infinitive ) : visah khalu mi rdjne prada- 
tor isvardh , the subjects indeed are able to give ( us ) the king 
( TS. 3.1.8 ). ko'syesvaro yajiie 'pi karfoh, who is able to produce 
this also at the sacrifice ? ( TS 2.6.7 ). Cf. Pali : aharn iumhakam 
pasannoi J. 1.302 ). 

14. Genitive with the Adverb. 

The examples would explain the uses. 

yo' lam prajayah. san prajdm m vindate, who, though fit for 
projeny, does not get any ( PB. 18.5.2 ). 

trih ahnah, thrice a day ( SB 11.5.1.1 ). sa trih. samvatsara- 

eya paajate, thrice in a year it ripens ( AB. 24.5.4 ). so yat trih, 
saiyvatsarasya vijuyate ( SB. 3. 3.3.8 ). dvih sarpmtsarasya annam 
pacyate, food ripens twice a year ( SB. 6.4.5. 9 ). 

( These properly belong to the Partitive Genitive. Vide P. 
krtvo ’ rthaprayoge kale 'dhikarane 2.3.64 ). 

adhaspadam as vasya upaplavayati, plunges it under the horse’s 
feet ( SB. 1.3.1.29 ). 

sapt unary, girinam parastad vitlam vedyarn asuranam bibharti, 
keeps the wealth of the Asuras which is to be worked beyond the 
Beven bills ( TS. 6.2.4 ). samvatsarasya ixirasiat, at the end of the 
year ( AB. 10.1.5 ). 

pascdd grhyasya agneh, behind the domestic fire( AB. 37.6.9 ). 

udicah Icreyamanawja avail ( SB. 3.8.2,17 ). Cf. the use of paro, 
pasca, pamieta, paine, mat etc. in Avesta. 

yathd bahundm madhyut sddhave karmane juseta, out of many 
as one should wish to perform a good deed ( SB. 3.6.4. 7 ). 

tarn madhye 8omagraha.ria.rn sddayati, deposits it in the middle of 
the Soma receptacles ( SB. 5.1.2.19 ). 

yo ’sya abhitah pdpma aeit ( SB. 8.5.1.15 ). prayasya ubhayatah 
{ SB. 8.6.2.16 ). asya daksinatah ( SB. 2.5.2.10 ). [ Vide P. $asthya* 
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tasarthapratyayena 2.3.30 ]. antaram mukhasya jihvU, the tongue 
is inside the mouth ( AB. 24.3.1 ). 

no hante gor nagnah sySf, in the preseuoe of a cow one should 
not be naked ( SB. 3.1.2.17 ). 

esd nediyo yajfuisya, she is nearer the saorifioe ( SB. 2.1.4.15 ). 

nedistham svargasya loJcasya agacchat, went nearest to the world 
of heaven (AB. 12.8.4). puruso vai prajdpater nedistham ( SB. 2.6.1.1), 
etad vai apdm gambhistham, that is the deepest ( place ) of the 
waters ( SB. 7. 5.1. 8 ). 

15. Genitives with the Adverbial Preposition. 

The genitives with genuine prepositions is very rare and this 
idiom was probably absent in the parent Indo-European. I have 
found only one instance '• lasya anu virsrjya, having shot at her 
( AB. 13.2.3 ). But then * tasya, ’ can be taken as dative also. 

The genitive with adverbial prepositions is not rare : 

adha8 ■ dtmano 'dhah, under himself ( SB. 4.2.4.14 ). 

adho 'dhas: havirdhamsyadho ’dhah, just beneath the cart ( SB. 
3.5.4.3 ). 

upari : dtmana upari ( SB. 4.2.4.14 ). 

INDEPENDENT GENITIVE. 

16. Causal Genitive. 

When tha relation of cause and effect is implied the cause 
takes the genitive if the word hetu is actually used (P . sasthi 
hetuprayoge, 2.2.26 ; xarvanamnas irfnja ca, 2.3.27 ). 

svo nodetyahhrasya vu heloh, tomorrow he will not rise on 
account of clouds ( SB. 11.1.4.1 ). 

asya hetoh praja na parababhuvuh, , on account of this the people 
werh not defeated ( SB 2.5. 2.8 ). 

Cf. EV : aksasyaham elcaparasya hetor anuvratam apa jdyam aro~ 
dham ( Gambler’s Lament ). This idiom occurs frequently in the 
works of Kalidasa and other classical poets, e. g., alpasya hetor 
bahu hdtum icchan { Raghu 2 ) ; gatva sadyah kalabhatavutam 
iighrasampdtahetoh ( Meghaduta 2.20 ) ; mam akdiapran’hitabh ujam 
nirdaydslesahetoh ( ibid. 2,45 ). 
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17 Adverbial Genitive. 

In RV. there are a few temporal genitives nsed adverbially : 
e, g. akt'oh, lesupah IcrapaK of a night : usasah, of a morning. 

But in the Brahmauas treated here nr>' a single instance naa 
been noted. Still in the classical literature one or two 6uch 
adverbial genitives are met with : e. g. cirasya ■■ samUnayams tulya- 
gunam vad/iuvarum cirasya can/am na gaiah prajupatih ( Raghu 7 ) 
cirasya mitravijasani sudamo damaghosajah ( Sisupalavadha 2 ). 
Cf. Pali : kalasseva dharakiccam nitthdpetvd ( J. 1.107 ; cf. J. 1.103 ; 
Cullav 12.2.4). cirassa ( J. 1.120, etc. ). Cf Gk. vr/crbs, wpct$, SeiXrp, 
\ei/uix>ro;, c<xpo<t, Sipoug etc. 

Cf. AV : ihrityao xvajd, in the third night ( Vend. 19.28 ); 
hamahe aijan ha may tin x*ap<~>, in the same day and night ( Yt. 8,54). 

18. Elliptic Constructions. 

( i ) Omission of the substantive with possessive genitives : 

elena vni prajdpatir eiam lokdnUm udabhinat, by this Prajapati 
created ( the things ) of tli is world ( PB. 16.'6.2 ). tavi id cidni 
catvari vucah, there are four ( forms ) of the call (SB. 1.1.4.12 ). 

sa esam dpTiyat, he stunk in their nostrils (SB. 4. 1.3.6 ). 

katham tesam aindro bhavanfi, how are their ( verses ) connected 
with Indra ? ( AB. 28.2.1 ). 

vlcova annum adyate, it is through ( the channel) of speech 
that food is eaten (SB. 9.3.2. 4 ). 

pasor asniydt, should eat ( the flesh ) of the victim ( AB. 6.3.11 ). 

sa dhenvai ca anaduhasca nusniyat, he should not eat (the flesh) 
of the cow and the bull ( SB. 3.1.2.21 ). tasmdd ajasya nasyam 
( TS. 3.7.J.2 ). na dikxitasya a&niyut, should not eat ( the food ), 
of one consecrated ( AB. 6.9.6 ). 

viva hi striyai pumun (jrhnUti, a man takes apart, as it were, ( the 
limbB ) of his wife ( KB. 14. 2 ). 


(i ) Genitive of Authority. 
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The person whose opinion is quoted or referred to, takes the 
genitive ; the qualified substantive, some such words meaning 
‘ in the opinion of ', is uniformly understood. This is a very 
frequent idiom in the Sutra literature. There is a similar idiom 
in the modern Marathi language. 

tad dha elcesam, that is according to some ( SB. 1. 9.2.2 ). jagha- 
nena patnlm eti ekesam adhvaryuh, according to some the Adh- 
varyu walks behind the wife ( SB. 1.9.2.3 ). 

Cf. lopah snkalyasya, there should be omission ( of the visarja- 
ntya ) accordin'? to( the opinion of) Sakalya ( P. 8.3.19 ) ; alam - 
khalvoh prati.-;edha>;oh prdcam ktvti ( P. 3.4.18 ). 

( il ) Sometimes the substantive ( denoting a part with refer- 
ence to a whole ) of the partitive genitive is not expressed. 

teifim nvev i abruixin, some of them said ( PB. 4.1.2 ). etesdm 
varnanUm a pi pavitre IcunjUt, the stainers may be of any of these 
colours ( PB. G.6.10 ). 

( iii ) The genitive of the subject-matter. 

athdto diksuiju dvedanasyaiva, then as to the announcement of 
the consecration ( AB. 34.7.1 ). athdto ’nasandsanaByaiva, then as 
regards fasting and eating ( SB. 1.1.17 ). athdto 'bhyuditaydh, next 
as to the Abhyudita sacrifice ( KB. 4.2). 

Perhaps some such verb as “ dkhydyate ” is understood, or lesB 
well, some such substantive as kathd or vivararjam is unexpressed. 
The former explanation is more satisfactory. 

19. Genitive Absolute ( Vide AS. pp. 389-90 ; Hubsohmann 

p. 280 ). 

The genitive absolute is totally unknown in RV. but is a very 
frequent idiom in Cl. Skt. ( Vide de Saussure, L’emploi du genitif 
absolu en sanscit ). In the Vedic prose it is found but rarely. 
This use arose from the possessive genitive and this character is 
obvious in the examples which follow. Partitive genitive also 
has contributed to this idiom, e. g., temrriha uttiqthatdm uvdca 
when they were risiqj up he said — of them Rising up he sai4 
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( AB. 35.1.4 ). The substantive (whether erpressed or understood) 
is accompanied by a present, past or perfect participle. 

The genitive absolute generally denotes a circumstance, and 
not a temporal relation. And this fact accounts for the“an&dara” 
theory of Panini (2.3.38 ). 

(a) With the present partioiple : te$dm hottisthalam uvaca, when 
they were rising up he said (AB.35.1.4). [Prof. Keith, however, does 
not find any instance of gen. abs. in AB. ]. tesam cetayamananUm 
f >rajdpatih...apa&yat , whilst they were meditating Prajapati saw (SB. 
6. 2. 3.1). tasya tepanasya saptdmanyo devoid udakruman (TB. 3.8.10.1). 
m eld vipruso 'janayata yd imah skUyamTinasya vipravante ( MS 2. 
1.11). tasya krltasya manusyan abhyupavartamdnasya diso viryanln- 
driydni vyudaryaldan, the strength and powers of him, when bought 
and going toward men, went away to the quarters ( AB. 3.13), 
tesam adyamandrji syumarasmir r.st'r asrarn prdvUat ( KS. 8. 5 ), 
prajdpater vai prajdh sisrksamdyasya tasyendragni prajd apdguhatdm 
( KS. 9. 17 ). 

(b) With the past partioiple : tasyai dlabdhuyai sd vug apaca - 
kuima, when she was being sacrificed voice departed (SB. 1.1.4.16). 
tasmdd apdm taptdndm pheno jdyaie ( SB. 6.1.3.2 ). 

(c) With the perfect participle : prajdpater ha vai prajdh sasrjn- 
nasya parvdni visasramsuh, when Prajapati was creating offspring 
his joints relaxed ( SB. 1.6.3.35 ). tasya canenijunasya matsyah pani 
dpede, when he was performing ablutions a fish came to his palms 
( SB. 1.8.1.1 ). tasya vrtram jaghnusa rtarvo ’muhyan, of him, when 
he had slain V., the seasons were confused ( TS. 6.5.5 ). devdnam 
vd astam jag mu sum indriyam vlryam apakrdmat (TS. 7.5.8 ). (See 
infra , Locative Absolute ). 

For Pali of. tassa viravantasse' va satthu santikam gantvd ( Dham- 
mapada 80 ); bhuijijamdnasa me, when I was eating (Girnar Vi. 3). 

For Avesta cf . kahmai azem ughrem xsathrem-amainimnahe man- 
ahho puti dathani kameredho jand aurvahe vanaio avanemnahe 
( Yt 10.109) ; vi8pem d ahmat nasunamca aiwivarstanam daxmanamca 

aiwivarstanam hixranamca aiwivarstanam vayanamca franuharetanam 
( Vend 5.14"). Cf. Vend. 19. 28, 
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LOCATIVE 

The locative case expresses the situation in or at, or in other 
words, it “signifies the scene of an action”. 

In origin the locative denoted the spot or space in, and as 
such, was hardly capable of being used with names of persons or 
abstraot nouns. But when these words were inflected in the 
locative they could only be used in the sen::e approaching the 
locative. Thus originated the sense of to, mar, among etc. 
with the locative. Panini gives this definition of the locative : 
a dharo ‘d/iikaranam, ‘the locative expresses the indirect field of 
operation of an action’ ( 1.4.5 ). 

In late cl. Skt. the locative often replaced the genitive. 
Thus, janmani yunam tad eva phalum ( Kathasaritsagara 3. 64); 
vi hast au capi papraccha haime vapuh, karanam ( ibid. 3.31 ). 

The following are ihe typical uses of the locative : 

I. Independent Locative : 

( a ) place, ( b ) circumstance, ( c ) person, ( d ) time 

II. Locative of Distance. 

III. Locative with Verbs, including 

{ a ) Instrumental Locative 
( b ) Dative Locative. 

IV. Locative with Nouns and Adjectives. 

V. Locative with Prepositions. 

VI. Locative Absolute. 

1. The Looative is used independently to denote (P. 2.3.36) : 

( 1 ) The notion of being within a spot or territory : 

.sa prajapatih puskaraparrte vatobhute leluyat, Prajapati, becom- 
ing wind, rocked about on a lotus leaf ( TS. 5.6.4 ). yw-minn 
ardhe bhauati, in which place he lives (SB.1.5.4.6). md me ’dya tsdydm 
va-tsit, let him not dwell this day in my dominions ( SB. 5.311.13 .) 
deva ha vai sarvacarau satram viseduh, the gochs held a sacrificial 
session at Sarvacaru ( AB. 26.1.1 ). deva vai bale gab paryapai- 
yan, the gods saw the cows in a cave ( AB, 29,8.1 ). tasya huge 
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ridvah pdiam pratimumoca , he tied the knot of the boat on its peak 
( SB. 1.8.1.5 ). ta muhyam asminn dsane ’cchidrain sarma yacchata , 
in this seat do ye, to me, accord unfailing protection ( AB. 40,4, 
5,b ). agntdhre upavasanti, they spend the fast day at the Ignl- 
dhra’s altar ( AB. 10.4,1 ). tam tu ivd md girau santam udakaman- 
tai chaitsit, let not the water cut thee off whilst thou art on the 
mountain ( SB, 1.8. 1.6 ). yaj navdsldv evdhamase, on the place of 
sacrifice I am sitting ( SB. 12.3.4.1 ). tad dha sma pura yajfta- 
muho rak^amm tirtheqvapo gopdyanti, now aforetimes the Raksas, 
the confounders of the sacrifice, used to watch the waters at the 
fords ( KB. 12.1 ). 

( 2 ) Sometimes the locative expresses not in or within but 
very near to some place or something ( the samipya or antikart ha' 
locative ) '■ rsayo vai sarasiafyarp satram aeata, the Rsis held a 
sacrificial session on the ( bank ) of the Sarasvatl ( AB. 3.1.8), 
tarhi videgho mddhava dsa sarasmtydm , then Madhava of Videgha 
was near the Sarasvatl ( SB. 1.4.1.44 ). astasaptatim bharalo dauh- 
santir yamundm anu gahgayam vrtraghe ‘ badhnat pancaparicasatary 
hayan, seventy-eight steeds did Bharata, son of Duhsanta, 
bind for the Vrtra-slayer on the Yamuna, and fifty-five near the 
Ganga ( SB. 1.3.5.411 ). Cf. asedur ganguyum pdridnnandandh, the 
sons of Ptindu settled near the Ganges ( Mbh. 1.170.3 ) mddhyamdh 
earasvatyam satram asata ( KB. 12.3 ). 

(3) Abstract type : 

senuyayi ca samitau ca rtiyante, they fight in army and battle 
( SB. 8.6.1.16 ). tasmad yoge ’nydsam prajanum manah kqeme ’nya- 
sdm, therefore the minds of some creatures are set on energy, 
those of others on rest ( TS. 5.2.1). devasya savituh sate karma 
krnvanti vedhasah, on the impulse of the god Savitr wise ones per- 
form the rite (TS. 1.1.9 ). supdrd no asad vase, may it guide us 
safely according as we will ( TS. 1.2,3 ). esa hi bahunam sam- 
ane dlryate yat kalaiah, a pitcher breaks in an assembly of many 
( PS. 9.' .4 ). pu/ram videya tarn samdrsi, may I obtain a son 
in thy sight ( SB. 3.31.12 ). devdnam hapi satre grhapatir dsa 
( AB. 39.7.4 ). tam agnih prfandsu abhitaqthau, him Agni overthrew 
in battles ( SB 6.8.1.14 ). tad dhis^yandm brahmane vyakhydyate, that 
is explained in the ohapter on the Dhisnyas ( SB 3.2.4, 1 ). 
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( 4 ) The locative expresses also the circumstance under 
which some aotion takes plaoe. 

From this type of the locative the absolute looative has parti- 
ally originated ( See infra : Loc. Abs. ). 

tasmdd agincid varsati na dhavet, hence the piler of 
fire should not walk while it rains ( TS. 5.4.9.'). Cf. ekadd 
prdvisad gostham sdrdulo nisi mrqati ( Bhagavatapurana 9.2.4 ). 
nikdme nikame nah parjanyo wrqatu, may Parjanya rain for 
us whenever we desire ( TS. 7.5.18 ). Cf. SB. 13.1.9.10. ydsya 
kame send jayel , he who desires the victory of a host ( AB. 12.11.7). 
tasmdd varsaty aprdvrto vrajet, hence when it rains, one should go 
about uncovered ( SB. 7.5.2.21 ). alhayd dtapati varsanti, as it rains 
while the sun shines ( SB. 5.2.4.13 ). tasmdd utsedham jrrajd bhaye 
’bhisamsrayantc, whence people in danger betake themselves to 
an elevated place ( SB. 13.2.2.9 ). asubhe medyati, grows fat in 
unrighteousness (SB. 2.4.2.6). sdcchdmkasyainam gopurtuyamjahura, 
she carried him off while he was under the charge of the Aocha- 
v&ka ( SB. 3.6.2.12 ). avira iva me ’jana iva putram haranti, alas, 
they are taking away my darling, as if I were where there is no 
hero, no man ( SB. 11.5.1.3 ). anne bhdty apasriio jaridnum sam- 
ksare 'mrtah, concealed in food, he, the immortal, shineth at the 
flowing together of vital saps ( SB. 10.5.2.18 ). 

Cf. Pali : dhammamhi silamhi ttstarnto]( Girnar IV. 9 ) ; imamhi 
athamhi (va)dhi ca ahini ca ( Girnar IV 10/11 ), 

Cf. Cl. Skt : avagrahe yathd vrstim prdrthayante krsibalah, as in 
drought the cultivators pray for rain ( BhattikSvya 6.48 ). 

( 5 ) The locative sometimes denotes “in the matter of’ : tasmdd 
dhdpy etarhi vittydm vydhuh, even now in a question of property 
they say ( AB. 13.4.1 ). atha hirav-ye vdcayan, he makes him say in 
the matter of gold ( SB. 3.3.2.6 ); etesv aksesv aha, on these dice 
he says ( SB. 5,4.4.23 ). yajuyisy anaso ' gnau , the formulas relate 
to the cart in the ( matter of ) building of the fire-altar ( SB. 6.8. 
1.1 ). tayi hi dharme upayanti, to him they come in ( matters of ) 
law ( SB. 5, 3.3.9 ). yadveva prajasu ca prajapatau ca gayati, he 
Bings about offspring and PrajSpati ( SB. 9.1.2.42 ). 

(6 ) The person in whom something rests ( this often closely 
approaches the possessive genitive ) : 

10 
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asli va idam mayi vlryavi, there is this vigour in me ( PB. 20.15 
G ). tasmin n:i tdvac cana eno bhavah ydvat humane, there is in him 
not even that much of sin as in a child ( SB. 4.4.5.23 ). nasmirns 
lame canaino bliavati ya eiain ted a ( PB. 11 1.24 ). etdvad mi pasau. 
iulciam, what is bright in the animal ( SB. 6.2.2.14 ). Cf. yo vai ni 
mado yah soman, what ecstasy there is in the Re and in the 
Saman ( SB. 4 3 2.5 ). iasmdd yosuyam payah, whence there is 
milk in the female ( SB. 6.5.4.15 ). payo vatsesu, the milk in the 
calves < AR 25.2.8 ). yo'yam manusyesu prdnah ( AB. 9.2.1. 8 ). , 
ajinani mryesu bliavantt, there are (these) skins on deer (SB. 11.8.4.3). 

nalyam yad asuresu dsa ' SB. 9.5.1.15 ). saisa vug vavaspatim 

vadali ya dundubhau, it is the voice of trees, the voice that is 
heard in the drum ( TS. 6.1.4 ). sa exa gavi xdmno himkarah, this, 
same smnd ‘Hin’ of the Saman was in the cow ( SB. 2.2.3.12 ). 
a ‘many asya hi Id bhaianti, on his self they are ( AB. 32.11.3 ). 

( Aufrecht here reads hit a h lor hi Idh ). 

( 7 ) Locative plural of persons ( proper names ) is a very old 
idiom. It is Indo-European, ns it i6 distinctly preserved in 
Homeric Greek. 

yad idam srfijayesu rdx/ram tat tvuyi dhilsyumi, 1 will confer 
upon thee that dominion over the Srnjayas ( SB. 12.9.3.2 ). 

( 8 ) The locative of person sometimes indicates the mauy 
In which an individual is spoken of. ( It may be called ‘partitive 
locative ’ ). See infra, locative with adjectives. 

brahmartakaipaa te prajdydm bjanisyate, a Brahman-like ( son ) 
shall be horn in your offspring ( AB. 35.3.2 ). rbhai.o vat devesu 
tapasd anmapitham abhyajayan, the "Bbhus by the fervour among 
the gods won the drinking of Soma ( AB. 13.6.2 ). yuhkte yuvjd- 
nesu, yokes him ( best) among those who are yoking ( TS, 5.5.3 ). 

prajdydm enaiu vijfiutusma yadi , in his offspring will we know 

him if he offer with knowledge or without knowledge ( AB. 25.5. 
15 ). radhnavdn me s t prajdydm, he shall be successful among my 
progeny ( SB. 3.1. 3.5 ). ye janesu malimlayah, who are waylayers 
among men ( SB. 6.6.3.10 ). 

(9 ) The locative of time denotes the time within which the 
action of the verb occurs. This is also the function of the 
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temporal accusative ( or instrumental ). The former denotes 
the limit of time, the action taking place any time within that 
period, while the latter signifies the whole time occupied through- 
out by the action. Thus '• deva mi prathamenahnu indraya vajratfi 
samahhararps, tam dmtiyeuannust ft cams, tarp trth/enuhnd pruyacchams, 
tam caturthe ’ ham praharat ( AB. 16.1.1 ). 

caturfhe’ han praharat, struck (him) on the fourth day ( AB. 16. 
1.1 ). samvaisare vai retah siktam jnyute, in a year the seed poured 
is born ( AB. 17.8.1 ). samvatsare va annarn sarvam pacyate, in a 
year all corn ripens ( PB. 4.10.4 ). iavmd ctnd navi vat sore’ nnayi 
samaskurvan, in the course of a year they prepared for him this 
food ( SB. 10.4.1.1 ). etam samratsara eva cinuyat, one ought to 
build him up ( in space of ) a year (SB 6.1.3.20). dasame mast 
jai/ate, is horn in the tenth month ( AB. 33 1 9 ). tasmiid dheman 
mlui/antij osadhayah, hence in winter the plants wither ( SB. 1.5. 4.5), 
vacant a, in the spring ( TS. 2.1.2 ). kaiu svid erdparisu mahundg un 
ivabhitsanisurain didrlcsitdrah i SB. 11.2.7.12). varmsu agate syamu- 
kasasye syuiuakau uddltartava aha, in the rains when the millet 
harvest has come, he gives orders to pluck millet ( KB. 4.12 ). 

Cf. Pali : yasmim sawaye vihurah tasmiin samaye ( Mahap. 73 ) ; 
tayam velayam ( ibid 78 l turn- kale l Girnar VI. 3 ) ; lira ratuinmu- 
sisu ( Delhi V. 11 ». 

Cf. Av. : cyan va varetafshu varetovhe ( Vend. 8. 4 ) ; ithra va 
a sni ithra va khshnfne , in day or in night ( V end 4. 1 ). 

Sometimes the locative appears even in the place of the accusa- 
tive ot the instrumental of time : sanwatsare ■ va apubruydt, should 
recite for a year ( SB. ( .1.3.20 ). darsa-puryamd>ayor upamsa/i , 
he fasts on the full-moon and new-moon ( AB. 32.10.1 ). 

(10) The temporal locative sometimes indicates that some- 
thing happened at the end of the period. 

tu f as catursu mam .su tnratrnh, then at the end of four 

months the Triratra ( ceremony ) should he held ( FB. 17.13.12 ). 
/at ah samvafsnre yoxif sambabhura, then at the end of a year a 
woman was born ( SB. 1.8. 1.7 ). tv haditaah purve svavgam l at ;am 
jagmuh pascevahgirasah rasthyum >v v rvtni. the Adityas first went 
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to the world of heaven, behind the Angirasas at the end of sixty 

years ( AB. 18.3.5 ). « a ha samvatsare jayamdna iksdmcakre ( SB. 3. 
8.1.2 ). m aaryvalmre vyajihirsat, at the end of a year he tried to 
speak ( SB. 11.1.6.3 ). cire eva kurytit, let him make it a long 
time after ( SB. 13.8.1.) ). yadyenam samvatsare nopanamet sarpuihah 
punar UdadhyUt ( TB. 1.1.71). lapas taptva garbham adadhata tata 
em adityo' jayata sa&the masi ( KB. 25.1 ). nardhamasesu na rndseffu 
Urtim drcchati ( TB. 3.10.10.3 ). [ Note : vasalkare juhuyat, let him 
offer when that Vasat is uttered ( SB. 2.5.3.T8 ). Here a non- 
temporal word has been used in a temporal sense ]. 

Vide the Vartt. yataseddhakdlanirmanam (4), tudyuktat kale 
aaptami ( 5 ), under P. 2.3.28. 

2. Locative of Distance. 

'I he locative sometimes signifies the distance at which one 
object is from another (this, latter, may sometimes be understood). 

( Vide the Vartt. yulascadhvakalanirmdnam(b), tadyuktat kale 
aaptami (5), adhvanah prathamu ca ( 6 ) under P.2.3.28). 

mha.trasvine vd itah s vargo lokah, the world of heaven is at a 
distance of a thousand journeys of a horse hence ( AB. 7.7.8 ). 
vyadhve hyesa itah, that ( sun ) is half way from this ( earth ) 
(SB. 9.2.3.15). esayi sahasrayojane dhanumsy avatanoti, he unstrings 
their bow at a thousand leagues ( SB. 9.1.1.29 ). 

I>adhana devah savilah para masydm paravati satena pdsaih, 0 god 
Savitr.bind hop ia the furthest distance with a hundred fetters 
(TS, 1 1.8 . 

abhitah pare rauhina-haianyau srucau hastau erasminn ttad 
dadhdti, and on the two sides yet further away the two Rauhina 
offering-laddies, whereby he gives two hands to it ( SB. 14.3.1.29 ). 

yadi dire syat, if he be far away (TS. 7.4.5 ). yadyapi dure iva 
paiUn labhate, even if a man gets cattle at a distance ( AB. 12.13. 
13 ). atyantike no dure sthdpayet ( SB. 3,5.3.19 ). are satrun Icrnuhi, 
drive afar the foeB ( TS. 1.2.3 ). 

arhcunam janumatre dharayatt, they then lift him up knee-deep 
( §B. 12.8,3.20 ). aratnimatre, at a cubit’s distance ( SB. 6.0.1.30 ), 
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3. Locative with Verbs. 

The following classes of verbs govern the locative. 

Rejoice in •• 

ram : efasmtn pasavo na ramante, in it the animals do not re- 
joice ( PB. 16.7.2). etasmin paiavo na ramante ye ’pasuh ( PB. 17. 
7.2 ). isvaro hasya vitte (leva aranioh, gods are liable to be ill- 
pleased in his gains ( AB. 15.4.8). asme ramasva yajamdne ramatva, 
rejoice in us, rejoice in the sacrificer ( SB. 3. 3.1.6 ). yite ramate, 
delights in song ( SB. 6.1.1.15 ). agnau paiavo ram.nte, animals 
delight ( being ) near the fire ( SB. 6.2.1.12 ). na vai brahmani 
ksatrary ramate {SB. 13.1.5.2). tasam jurat kakse pasavo na ramante 
( TB. 3. 3.2. 4 ). upanivartam iva vai pasavah sauyavase ramante , cattle 
unending as it were rejoice in the good grass ( KB. 11.5 ). 

trp ( 8am ) : pavamane ha va u prat ah sarvu devatah mmtrpyante, 
all the gods rejoice together in the morning in the PavamSna 
( Soma ) ( KB. 12.5 ). 

rdh : aayam rdhyet hot ray am, may he prosper in this sacrifice 
( SB. 1.9.1.12 ). rdhyate ’smai krsau, (he) prospers in agriculture 
(PB. 11.5. 8 ). 

ji ( vi ) : vyasmin loke jayate ( AB. 12,6.2 ). 

radh : etequ kamam radhnuyat ( AB. 30.10.16 ). sarvasu diksu 
rddhnuyat, he would prosper in all quarters ( AB. 2.2.9 ). 

rudh ( ava ) : tasmin sarve kdma amrudhyante, in it all desires are 
won ( AB. 7.7.9 ). 

Injure at : 

him s : na vai lomasu risam him ca hinasti, neither poison nor 
anything else injures one at the hair ( &B. 9.1.1.10 ). 

vidh ■■ ye annesu vividhyanti patresu pibato janan, they who assault 
po^P in their food, and in their cups as they drink ( TS. 4.54} ), 
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This idiom, though rare in the Brahmanas, is very frequent 
in classical Sanskrit ; e. g. hrdi ksalo go! r avid apyamarsanah 
( Raghu. 3. 53 ); raahur bhrsavi inksasi tina ladiiah ( <bid ). 

Hope for, trust in : 

sanis ( a) : yo rajye iisanisaaidno rajyam na prapnuyut , who 
hoping for kingdom does not get it ( PB, 19.1.1 ). y<> rajye asarfi- 
seta yajeta 1 PB. '21.5.1 ). 

yo mi paramatam gacchati tasminnasamsanle, in him who attains 
high rank people indeed put then- trust ( SB. 1.6.4.17 ). I asminn 
atarysante, people have hope for him ( SB. 8.5. 2.1 ). 

( 'f. dsamsante samitisu sut~< ha < Id ho: air a lu daityuir a&yudhijye 
dhanusi vijayant puuruhnte ca rajie .Sakuntala). A similar construc- 
tion obtains with m-svas in the classical literature: e. g. punisi 
visvasiti tentra kumari. na rismsul mihus/e vtirasle nativisvaset 
! Pahcatanti a). 

Let shore in : 

bhaj ( it ) ■• itndn asminn uktha dbhajai ( AB. 12.9.1 ). lolcesu 
dbhajanti, give a share in these worlds ( AB. 13.5 1 ). a mu 
sucarile bhaja, let me share in the right ways ( TS. 1.1.12 ; SB. 3.3. 
3.13). to, yajt'ia ubhajati ( SB. 1.5. 2. 4 ). rayyum ca pose ca yajna- 
patim dbhajanti, they grant to the lord of the sacrifice a share in 
wealth and affluence ( SB. 9. 2. 3. 8 ). yd vai prajd yaj/ic ’nvabhaktdh 
( SB. 1.5. 2. 4 ). 

arj ( ati): imam turu/e ’tydrjata, he admitted him to a fourth 
share ( AB. 9.1.2). 

kip { causative ) : sve vai sa tat some 'kalpayat ( AB. 12.2.4 ). 

Request, ask : 

is : fe deve.su somapitham aicchan, they besought the gods for the 
Soma drink ( TS. 6.3.1 ). asyam eva icchamahai , from her let us 
peek ( our desire ) ( AB. 12.11.1 ). asminn (tnusdsangm ise, he 
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sought instructions from him ( AB. 30.4.13 ). devesu prasusanam 
icchate ( SB. 1.5.1.26 ). rlavo ha devesu yajne bhdgam isire, the 
seasons were desirous to have a share of sacrifice among the gods 
( SB. 1. 6.1.1 ). sdheyam devesu sutyam apitvam ise ( SB, 4.1 .2.6 ). 
yat pita putresu icchate, if a father wishes to obtain anything from 
the sons ( SB. 8.4. 1.4 ). yaw devesu dsisam iccliet, if one desires to 
invoke any blessing from the gods (SB. 10.3.5.14). tasydm aicclmnta 
( AB. 12.11.1 ). tasmddu stry anuratram patyav icchate, every night 
the wife seeks approval from her husband ( KB. 6.1 3 ). 

pracch : devesu aprcchr/dm, asked the gods ( PB. 25.13.3 ). 

ync : sa yat tatra ydcitah, being asked in this matter (AB. 35.2.4). 

Call in question • 

mhnams : yaw patrc tv tnlpe m mimmnseran, regarding whom 
they have doubts as to ( admitting him to ) common meals or to 
marriage ( TS. 6.2.6 ). Iirah man urn patre na mhnaniseta { PB. 6.5.9 ). 
yams talpe vd udake m vivo he ru mhmmseran la eta udeyuh 
( PB. 23.5.2 ). 

Struggle for : 

sprdh : purodhaydiy spa rdhane Utah, who has a dispute for Puro- 
hitaship ( TS. 2.1.2 ). 

yam ( vi -a ) : devatasu vd ete prdrtdpdnayor vydyacchanla, they 
oontend as to the deities and to expiration ( TS. 3.1.7 ). kadrUsca 
vai suparm cdtmarTipayor vydyacchefam, Kadru and SuparnI had 
dispute ( for the sake of ) each other’s form ( TS. 6.1.6 ). devds ca 
vd asurds ra dditye vyayacchanta (PB. 5.5.15). rust re ete tyayacchante, 
it is after royal sway that these strive ( SB. 13.1.6,3 ). 

ji { vi ) .• vaci eva hrahmun vi jigisdmahai , let us try to overcome 
one another, by speech, by sacred writ ( SB. 1.5.4. 6). 

turns (a) : jahnuvr chant o rustic ahimsavta ( PB. .12.2 ). 

yat ; devundm eva Uyatane yatate, striving for the abode of the 
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gods ( TS. 2.2.6 ). brhatya vai devah svarge loke ’yaiarda, by means 
of the Brhati the gods strove to reach heaven ( SB. 12.2.3.1 ). 

(causative)/ enam etasydm disi ydtayet, should make him contend 
in that quarter ( AB. 37.6.7 ). ( sam ) ■ devasura esu lokesu rnrnaya- 
tanta, the gods and the Asuras fought over these worlds ( AB. 10. 
4.1 ), devasura vd esu lokesu samyetire, the gods and the Asuras 
strove for these worlds ( AB. 37.6.1 ). 

vad : deva vai brahman avadanta, the gods discussed regarding 
holy power ( TS. 3.5.7 ). ma etasydm vadadhvam , do not claim it 
( TS. ). 

( sam ) : daksiruimi tveva na samvaditavyam, let there be no 
bargaining as to the sacrificial fees ( SB. 9.5.2.16 ). ( vi ) ; tasmin 
vyavadanta, they disputed about it ( SB. 8.6.3. 3 ). Cf. ksetre viva- 
dante ( Kasika on P. 2.3.36 ). 

Desire : 

gardh : pr.tnisveva gandharva gardhisyati , the Gandharvas will 
hanker after women ( SB. 3.9,3.20 ). 

Claim : 

tad ' turiye haiva samgrahitaro vadanle ’munu evanukaiena. the 
charioteers claim a fourth of the booty, for force of the example 
( AB. 9.1.6 ). 

Satisfy : 

pa ( caus ) : tasndn brahmnriun payayitacai bruyat, let the priests 
be asked to drink it ( SB. 2.3.2.8 ). 

rue ( causative ) : tasmdd u sresthi patre rocayaty era yam kama- 
yale tam, therefore does one of high rank honour at his table him 
whom he desires ( AB. 13.6.3 ). 

Eat or drink from ( vessel ) ; ( See Instrumental ), 


( To be continued ) 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS OP ANCIENT INDIA 

BY 

Ambu j Nath Banerji, m. a. ( rat. & Cal. ), b. l., p. b. s. 

I— Divisions of Learning in Ancient India 

In ancient India the Vidyas or Branches of Learning were 
variously grouped for various purposes, sometimes into four, some- 
times into fourteen or eighteen in number. Thus the four funda- 
mental branches into which all knowledge was divided were 
Aninksiki , Tray ?, Varttu and Dayijanili, commonly rendered into 
English as Philosophy, the three Vedas, Economics and Polity. 1 

Thus Kautilya says in his Arthasastra : — 

“ sraT srnm ^ffrfH^rrr ftsir 

Bk. I. Ch. II. 

And so also Kamandaka in his Nitisara: — 

3TTV^tf^T gTrft 5TI»3?fr I 

famsrasr crtarr nim'UTPi sjfesrra; n 

Ch. II. SI. 2. 

“ Anvlksikl, Trayl, Vartta and Dandanlti, — these are the four 
eternal branches of knowledge that conduce to the happiness of 
corporeal beings. ’ ’ 

Similar enumerations of the four primary Vidyas lie scattered 
throughout the vast field of Sanskrit literature from the ft£ma- 
yana and the Mahabh&rata downwards to the different Dharma- 
sastras and Puranas. In fact, it is not always that all the four 
Vidyas find mention by name, for many implied or allegorical 
references to them are also to be met with. Thus in the Maha- 
bh&rata ( XII. 318, 84-5, 47 ) Anvlksikl has been called the 
fourth ( Caturthi ) Vidya. In explaining the passages in question 
the commentator Nllakantha makes no mistake in mentioning the 
names of the remaining three. Similarly in his Nyaya-bhas-ya 

1 Jacobi rendered them as Philosophy, Theology, Science of Industries 
and State-Craft. See 1. A. 1918. p. 102. 

11 
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Vatsyayana also mentions Anvlksikl as the fourth VidyS.' So 
also in the Ramayana (II. 100. 68) only three Vidyas ( tisrah 
vidydh ) are referred to. Again, in another passage of the same 
work ( III. 185 ) the attainment of the fruits of the four Vidyas 
have been mentioned as one of the merits accruing from bathing 
at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna. Surely, the four 
Vidyas can be no other than those we are discussing. The Nlti- 
sara of Kamandaka has a description of a tree of Polity of which 
the four Vidyas have been called the four roots, — “ He is indeed 
a real politician who knows the tree with eight branches, four 
roots, sixty leaves, two props, six flowers and three fruits ” 
( VIII. 42 ). Similarly, again, in the Yulctikalpataru, the different 
Vidyas have been compared to the branches and flowers of a tree. 
In the beginning of the work, the reason why it has been called 
a tree has been thus explained = " The root of this tree is Danda- 
nlti, ( Polity ), the stem is Jyotisa (Astronomy and Astrology), 
the various vidyas are its branches and flowers, its fruits are 
unknown and its sap is nectar to the good, i. e. promotes their 
welfare. ” ( S/S. 6-7.). 

The branches of knowledge were thus primarily divided under 
four fundamental heads, viz. Anvlksikl, Trayi, Vartta and Danda- 
nlti. But there were differences of opinion among various schools 
about their relative importance. Different schools held different 
brahches of knowledge as useless or but Bub-divisions of the one 
or the other of them, and thus sought to reduce the number of 
Vidyas. Kautilyamet the views of these prior writers in the 
course of his work and Eought to refute them. The arguments 
both for and against maintaining the number of Vidyas at four 
may appear, however, jejune to the modern world from the present 
day view point. According to the school of the Manavas, the 
sciences are only three in number, for Anvlksikl is nothing but a 
special branch of the Trayi. The B&rhaspatya school sets down 
the number of sciences at only two, viz. VarttS and Dandanlti. 
They eliminated the Trayi on the ground that the three Vedas 
were merely an abridgement or pretext ( Safnvararta ) to a man, 
expert in wordly affairs. The school of Usanas holds that there 
is only one science in the world, viz ■ the science of Polity and 
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that in it all other branches of knowledge have their origin and end. 
It does not mean, however, that these different schools of political 
thinkers totally denied the existence of one or more of the VidyaB, 
but the truth lies in the fact that according to the views held by 
them these latter had no independent existence as branches of 
knowledge. They were therefore mere appanages of the Primary 
Vidyas according to their view point. 

After giving the opinion of his predecessors Kautilya ex- 
pressed himself in favour of maintaining the number 
of the YidySs at four and only four, from whioh, 
according to him, all that concerns righteousness and 
wealth could be learnt. 1 These four branches of learning thus 
divided between them the whole field of human knowledge and 
stood on a level of equal importance. In fact, the four primary 
Vidyas were so wellknown and their importance to man was so 
thoroughly recognised that it came to be considered that there 
could not be any normal earthly community that did not possess 
them. 

The ancient writers in their conception of a state of perfect 
bliss and happiness, far away from the toils and miseries of the 
world, sometimes mention as necessary conditions among many 
others that the different orders and classes of society, their 
various occupations and the four sciences have no existence 
there. Thus the Visnu Purana ( II. 4. 83-4 ), the Vayu Purana 
( 49. 118 ), and the Brahmdnda Purana ( 55. 126 ) in their 
description of the Puskara-Dvlpa say that all men there are 
perfectly equal to one another, that there are no distinctions of 
class and orders and that Vartta, Trayl, Dandaniti, Servitude 
and Silpas do not exist there. Similar descriptions of the various 
Dvlpas are also given by the Malaya Purana. Thus in one 
passage ( 122. 99 ) it says that the Kusa, Kraunca and Salmall, 
Dvlpas are devoid of the Varnas, Asramas, Vartta, the Planets, 
Moon, malice, jealousy and fear. In another passage ( 123. 23-4 ) 
it Bays that in the last three of the seven Dvlpas truth, falsehood, 
righteousness, unrighteousness, Vartta of the different Varnas 
and Asramas, cattle-breeding, commerce, agriculture, the three 

1 Artha45stra Bk. I, Ch. II. Bee also KSmandaka’s NItisSra, 11. 3-6, 
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Vedas, Dandaniti, servitude, punishment, rain, rivers, heat and 
cold have no existence. 

The supreme importance of the four Vidyas was so firmly- 
rooted in popular mind that in course of time the different 
deities came to he a; seriated with and became indivisibly 
identified with them. The best illustration of it is the case of the 
Goddess Durga among whose different appellations we find the 
names of the four fundamental branches of learning mentioned. 
Thus she was known by the names of Trayl, Anvlksiki, Varttfi, 
and Dandaniti, and the reasons why she is called so is also set 
forth in the hymns addressed in praise of her.' So also in the 
Visnu Purana ( I. 9. 118-9 ) the Goddess Lakem! has been praised 
as being herself the different Vidyas Anvlksiki, Trayl, VSrttfl, 
and Dandaniti. 2 In the Devl-maliatmya of the Candi, or to be 
more accurate in the Markandeya-Purana, of which it forms hut 
a part, the Devi has been called Trayl, for she protects men from 
the worldly woes and Vert La removes the troubles of the created 
beings ( Ch. 84. 18). Again in another passage of the same 
Purana the different Vidyas and Kalas are said to he but 
manifestations of Herself. In explaining the passage the 
commentator quotes the verses 1. 9. 118-9 and III. 6, 28-8 from 
Visnu Purana and gives the number of Kalas bb sixty-four. 

The hold that the four-fold division of the Vidyas had got over 
the mindB of the ancient writers in India is bci-t illustrated by 
the fact that in describing the encyclopaedic character of any 
■voluminous literary work it is often said that it embraced the 
four sciences within its fold.* Various other classifications of 
Vidyas were made in ancient times, sometimes into fourteen, 
sometimes into eighteen, often into thirty-two, and at times 
again into a still larger number. One authority, however, very 
wisely lays down that the Vidyas are nearly innumerable. 

1 Devi-PurSija Ch. 45. 

2 A similar acoount is also to be found in Agni-PurSija ( 237. 5 ) where, 
however, VSrttS has been left out ; See also Skanda PurSna, Bramha- 
khatujam, SetumShBtmyam, 46, 54 ; 50, 72-3. 

3 spfi yiyg ^ uryfcr i 


Mbh. XII. 59.33, 
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The celebrated grammarian Patafijali ( Circa 150 B. C. ) has 
a Varttika to show the use of a special affix to denote study of 
texts to various kinds of knowledge the names of which end in 
the terms vidya or lakqana. From Sanskrit Literature we come 
to know the names of a large number of such subsidiary Vidyas 
such as Asva-Vidya, Sarpa-Vidya, Megha-lidya, Naksatra-VidyU, 
Brahma- Vidya, and others. It is, however, apparent that the term 
Vidya here, as also in the lists that dividelall Vidyas under 
fourteen or eighteen heads, cannot have the same significance as 
the term has when it gives the number of primary branches of 
learning as four and only four. It will be found upon 
ultimate analysis that all these subsidiary Vidyas are reducible 
to the four fundamental heads. Under the oircumstances, it 
appears, therefore, not only convenient but also imperative to 
take the term Vidya of the enlarged lists in the sense of “lore,’* 
rather as branches of knowledge which were only four in number. 

The fourteen Vidyas were the four Vedas, their six Angas, 
Mimarns&, Nyaya, Dharmasastra, and the Purana, while the four 
additional sciences that raised the number to eighteen were 
Ayurveda ( Medicine ), Dhanurveda ( Archery ), Gandharvaveda 
( Music ), and Arthasastra,' taken to be Upavt das or supplementary 
works to the ftk, Yajus, Sanaa, and Atharva Vedas respectively. 
However, eighteen beoame the traditional number of the Vidyas 
with the Indians. And Madhusudana SaraBvatl, a late mediaeval 
scholar of great erudition, followed the same classification of the 
sciences in his Prasthanabheda or “Manifoldness of methods”. 

In the Pali Buddhist literature also, we meet with a &imilrr 
division of knowledge under eighteen heads, The Jatakas con- 
tain many references to the three Vedas along with the eighteen 
sciences ( hippos or Vijjathanani ) as acquired by students of 
those days. It is true that the Jatakas do not themselves mention 
the names of the eighteen sciences. Ihat they cannot be wholly 
identical with the Brahmanic classification is apparent from the 
fact that the three Vedas find separate mention. However, there 

1 It is difficult to render the word by any single equivalent term into English. 
Polity which it is commonly taken to be is Dot wholly identical with it, 
for, Artha^Sstra is, as we shall come to see subsequently, both Economics 
and Politics eombined, with many things more. 
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is no sufficient reason to hold that on the whole the two systems 
did not approximate to each other. 

We find, however, a much more enlarged list of Vidyas in 
the Sukranlti. It has been wisely remarked by ihe author or 
authors of the work that the Vidyas and Kalas are really innu» 
merable and hence cannot be counted. But the number of the 
primary Vidyas is thirty-two and of the Kalas is sixty-four. 
The Sukranlti draws a characteristic distinction between the 
two-“ Vidya is that which can be uttered while KalS is that 
which can be done even by the dumb."' The distinction between 
Vidya and Kala is therefore all the difference between Scienoe 
and Art as one should say these days. We shall treat of the 
Kalas later on. The different Vidyas as given in the Sukranlti 
are, — the four Vedas and their four Upavedas : Ayurveda.Dhanur- 
veda, Gandharvaveda and the Tantras, 2 the six angas, MJmamsS, 
Tarka, Samkhya, Vedanta, Yoga, Itihasa, Puranas.Smrtis, Theory 
of Sceptics, Arthasastro, Kamasastra, Silpasastra, Alamkara, 
Kavyas, Desabhasa or the languages of the country, Avasokti or 
the art of speaking properly, Yavana philosophy and manners 
and customs of countries and actions. 

The Jaina literature gives a still larger list of sciences. In 
the KalpasTitra we find the Arhat ftsabha saying that during 
his reign he taught the teventy-two sciences, sixty-four accom- 
plishments of woman, one hundred arts and three occupations of 
men. 3 Be that as it may, whether the number of Vidyas be placed 
at fourteen, eighteen, thirty-tw'o or even at any larger number, 
it will be found, as we have said already, upon ultimate analysis 
that they are all reducible to the four fundamental branches into 
which the ancient Indians primarily divided their field of 
knowledge. Kamandaka (II. 13 ) reduced the first fourteen 
VidySs under one single head, the Trayi or Theology. So it is 
proper to take the term Vidya in this enlarged sense, to mean 
‘ lore 1 , and the ‘Sippam’ and ‘ Vijjathanani ’ of the Jataka stories 

1 Chapter IV. See. Ill, 45-48. 

2 Thus Artha^Sstra is shifted from its position as an Upaveda of the 
Atharva Veda and becomes one of the minor VldySs, 

a B. B. E. Vol. XXII, P. 282 . 
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in the sense of ‘ arts ’ and ‘ sonrces of human learning. ’ Thus we 
restriot the meaning of Vidya as branch of knowledge only to 
the four primary heads. There can be no doubt about the faot 
that the division of the whole field of human knowledge under 
four primary heads was based upon a thoroughly systematic and 
accurate principle and served best the purposes of the people who 
made it. 


II Nature and Scope of VArttA. 

The word Vartta is derived from the root vrt by the addition 
of the suffix or:. Thus Vartta etymologically represents vrtti or 
means of livelihood. Howe\er, Vfrtta wps particularly used 
to denote the means of livelihood specially allotted to the VaisyaB 
or the third members of the Aryan social grade. And no wonder, 
forwe are to remember that in ancient times the Vaisyas were none 
else but the great mass of the Aryan community apart from the 
sacrificing and the fighting classes ; and these had to carry on all 
wordly callings relating to the production of wealth. "What 
these callings were, or, what is equivalent to the same thing, what 
the group of occupations denoted by the term Vartta was we 
shall come to see later on in detail ; suffice it to mention here 
that the functions of the Vaisyas were primarily divided under 
three heads, viz. Agriculture, Cattle-breeding, and Commerce. 
Along with the use of the term vartta as a collective name for 
the occupation of the Vaisyas it was also used, as has been seen 
already, as the designation of a division of learning pertaining to 
knowledge relating to those occupations. It is thus apparent 
that the attainment of Vartta to the status of a Vidya could only 
take place at a time when the different means of livelihood came 
to be allotted to the different castes. 

Vartta, is thus used in two different senses in Sanskrit 
Literature. In the primary sense, it stood for the group of 
occupations specially set apart for the Vaisyas. The secondary 
meaning of Vartta follows from the primary one, and the science 
that had Vartta as its subject of study came also to receive that 
appellation. We shall now see what was conceived to be the 
proper soope of Vartta. Perhaps it will not be uninteresting to 
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mention it along with those of the other three sister Boienoes as 
the ancient thinkers in India took them all to have been. 

According to Kautilya righteous and unrighteous acts VHIviwf 
are known from the Trayl, gain and loss of wealth ( 3T«n*rnf ) 
from Vartta, right and wrong policies ( ) from Dandanlti. 
Kautilya’s passage describing the normal provinces of the VidySs 
may be given thus, — “Inasmuch as philosophy ( ) 
examines ( religious ) merit and demerit in Theology, protit and 
loss in the science of Industries, right and wrong policies in 
State Craft and also discusses, with reasons, the relative 
importance of these ( three sciences ), it serves mankind, gives 
correct insight into prosperity and adversity, and lends 
sharpness of intellect and cleverness in business methods'. 
What Kamandaka has to say about the nature of the four Vidyas 
is nothing but a mere versifioation of the words of his political 
Guru ( II. 7 ; also Agni Purana, 238.9 ). 

In the Sukranlti, the spheres of the sciences are somewhat 
increased, probably because of the changes due to the 
circumstances brought about by time. According to the 
view preserved in that work, Anvlksikl comprised Tarkavidya 
(Logio) and Vedanta also.® While virtue and vice as 
well as interests and injuries of man are based on 
the Trayl ; profit and loss of wealth on Vartta ; and good and bad 
government on Dandanlti In conclusion the author or rather 
the authors of the work have not forgotten to add that all classes 
of men and all the stages of human life are built upon these 
branches of knowled ge. s 

1 ArthafcBstra Bk. I., Ch. II. The passage given above is according to 
Jacobi’s interpretation given in bis article on the "historical analysis of 
the evolution of Anvlbsiki”. See I. A. 1918, p. 102. Dr. Sbamasastri 
translates the passage somewhat differently. What immediately 
concerns us is the scope of VBrttS which according to Kautilya was 
“ arthUnarthau ” or profit and loss of wealth, Other writers also give a 
similar view of the subject. 

2 For the origin and development of Xuviksiki see the Interesting article 
of Jacobi, an English translation of which has been published by 
Dr. V. S. Sukhthankar in the Ind. Ant., 1918, F. 102. 

3 Ch. I. 305-08, 
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VlrttS, was thus the branch of learning that had wealth for its 
subject of study. In other words, it was the science devoted to 
the systematic study of the material interests of the people with 
s view to their pursuit and development. 

Now we shall try to showthat Vartta was originally the special 
function of the Vaisyas, and so the knowledge relating to the 
occupations of the Vaisyas primarily constituted the science of 
VarttS. But later on, as we shall also see, the scope of V&rttS as 
well as the occupations of the Vaisyas came to be widened and 
the functions of the Sudras also came to be included within the 
science. Thus after its fullest expansion the science came to in- 
clude all subjects bearing on wealth within its fold. 

The Mahabharata in a characteristic passage describes the 
nature of the different Vidyas. Therein it has been said that the 
Trayl, Dandanlti and Vartta are meant for the Br&hmanas, 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas respectively and that a man profioient in 
his own Vidya is able to gain his livelihood by the proper appli- 
cation of his learning in practical life. It has been further said 
that without the Trayl there would have been no trace of righteous- 
ness on earth, that anarchy would have been rampant had there 
been no Dandanlti ; and lastly that in default of Vartta mankind 
would have disappeared from the face of the earth. It is only 
upon the proper application of the knowledge derived from the 
various Vidyas each in its proper line that man tends to walk in 
the path of virtue.' 

Just as the means of livelihood of the VaDyas were originally- 
taken to be only three, vu. Agriculture, Cattle-breeding and Trade, 
so also in its primary conception Vartta, comprised those three 
subjoots only. 8 Thus it has been said by Kautilya in his Artha- 
s&stra «tffhr?TT^ that is ‘Agriculture, Cattle-breed- 

ing and Trade constitute Vartta. Kamandaka also writes to the 
same purport thus, “ The occupation of those who live by rearing 
cattle and by cultivation and trade is called V&rtt&. Well up in 
V&rfcta a man has nothing to be afraid of for his livelihood’' (IL14). 
In the Ramayana (IT. 100. 47 ) among the questions put b y R&ma 

1 Mbh. III. 150. 30-1. 

t The subject will be treated of in detail in chapter IV. 

> Bk. I. Cb. IV. 

12 
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to Bharata when the latter came to the forest to take him baok to 
AyodhyS, we find one typical query pertaining to V&rtta. Rama 
inquired of Bharata whether his agriculturists and cowherds, in 
fact, people well up in Vartta., were prospering in this world. 
Visnu-Purana in a characteristic passage mentions the fact that 
Vartta comprised three occupations ; Agriculture, Trade, while 
the third was made up by cattle-tending. 1 

The same fact is also to be known from the Jain oanonioal 
works. We have already seen the testimony of the Jain Kalpa- 
sutras wherein we find that the Arhat Rsabhadeva taught for the 
benefit of the world the seventy-two sciences, the sixty -four accom- 
plishments of women, one hundred Arts and the three occupa- 
tions of men.* Surely these latter could have been no other than 
the three occupations of the Vis, with which we have by thiB 
time become familiar. The fact that these occupations were 
taught to people is sufficient evidence that Vartta in its primary 
sense had risen to bo a branch of knowledge. So also in the 
Buddhist Pelavatthu it has been said that in the Petaloka there is 
no cultivation, no cow-keeping nor any trade or industry by 
which petav can live. From these and numerous other references 
scattered throughout various works it is apparent that the topics 
that came within the purview of tie science of Vartta were 
naturally these three means of livelihood that were included 
within Vartta in its primary ser.se of occupation. However, its 
scope was not always limited to those three subjects only, but 
became gradually much wider. In this way Kuvitiai.e. usury 
or lending of money at interest came to be included within the 
scope of Vartta just as it also became, as we shall see later on, one 
of the Vrttis or means of livelihood of the Vaisvas. Thus in the 
bhayvata-p irHna ( X. 21. 21. ) Vartti has been said to be fourfold 
( Cuturvitlku ) viz. krsi, viinijya, yo-rala-u and kusidamJ* 


1 f.iW'Jnn ggd rfii i 

lfccri sHi vttu it v. 10. £8. 

2 S. B. E. XXII. p. 232. 

8 fftyriSrJ7<Trrei? ftf.f i 

•trcrr 77 Fiirnrts%n 11 
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Sukranlti also says that in V artta are treated interest, 
agriculture, commerce, arc! preservation of Cows. The man who 
is well up in Vartti need not be anxious fern enrninns ( I. 311-15 ). 
In explaining the ver;e (IV. 18) of ihc E.-iivalchiia of the 
Candi or rather of the Murkandey i I'nruna of which it forms hut 
a portion, the commentator has erp'air.td the verd Vajtta 1 as 
and says that the Vrttis are 

So also does he explain the word Vrtti,* in cn< ther s/< /.« cs 
^4iSi<Tr trr^lQirtl^Tr'’. So Vartta re mo to include four suljects. 
Agriculture, Cattle-breeding, Trade and Lending money at 
interest, which functions are also reportedly referred to in 
ancient works cs the occupr.t ons of the Vaisyns, es we shall coma 
to see in a subsequent chapter presently. 

Originally the various arts and crafts did r.ot pertain to the 
three twice born classes, but belonged to the Sudras. It is but a 
common knowledge from history that in the division of labour 
among all communities whether in the East or in the West, in 
ancient or modern days, all the higher and honourable professions 
are appropriated by the conquering or dominating classes while 
the menial occupations and those involving manual labour are 
left to the Helots, Plebeians, Serfs or Sudras. So then in the 
original conception of Vartta the aits or crafts ( Silpa or 
Karukarma ) did not enter into it, as they belonged to the 
province of the Sudras, while Vartta was the function of the 
Vaisyas. This appears from the distinction, between VUrltopaya 
jr methods of Vartta and Karmaja Ha-sla-Siddhi or arts and crafts 
involving manual labour and dexterity, made in Fome of the 
Puranas, e. g. in Visnu-Purana (I. 6. 20) and in Markandeya 
Purfina ( 49. 73 ). The seperate mention of tho two is sufficient 
evidence that originally the various arts and crafts were not 
included within Vartta — a fact borne out to a remarkable extent 
by the testimony of no less a personage than the great Kautilya 
himself. When we come to consider the various profession* 
followed by the Sudras we shall find that his work is the only 
authority in the vast field of Sanskrit Literature that lays down 
that V&rtta was one of the duties prescribed for the Sudras. But 
he also specifies their other professions which constitute the 


1 84 . 18 . 
* 85 . 87 . 
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proper duties of the Sudras according to the orthodcx viewpoint, 
viz. service to the twice-born classes as well as the profession of 
handicraftsmen and bards.' This is sufficient proof that 
Karukariha or industries and crafts were primarily excluded 
from the scope of Vartta. 2 3 

But in the gradual widening of the field of Vartta the various 
industries also came to be comprised within it. In the Bevl- 
Pur&na, Karmanta, i. e. manufacture, has been added to Vartta. 1 
So also in the Mahabharata IXIT. 167. 10-11) the various arts and 
orafts (vivid Mini Silplni ) have been included within Vartta. There- 
in we find that Arjuna, who has been characterized ns an expert 
in Arthasastra, ( Art:, asu.nl ra-visUrada) in reply to a query by 
Yudhisthira about the relative importance of Dliarma, Arthft, 
Kama and Moksa expresses himself in favour of the seoond 
object of life. He says that this world is a land of action where 
Agriculture, Trade, Cattle tending and the various Arts and 
Crafts find favour. The inclusion of manufacture or industries 
within Vartta was but a natural step in the process of the 
evolution and growth of that Science, for an art or occupation 
with any amount of economic significance could not but form 
part of the science that dealt with wealth. 

Thus after its fullest expansion Vartta came to include all 
branches of knowledge bearing on wealth and thus became the 
highest category of learning relating to the material interests of 
the people, with a view to their pursuit, acquisition and 
development. 

As Vftrtta was primarily the occupation of the Vaisyas, it is 
but natural to suppose that from a detailed account of the 
function of the Vaisyas from the orthodox viewpoint we can get 
a conorete and definite idea about the scope of VarttS as it was 
conceived by the ancient writers of India. We are indebted to 
the Code of Menu for such a description. A brief summary of 

1 ^ I !• Ch. III. 

* It ii curious that one writer includes Karukarma within the scope of VSrtt* 

upon the etrength of the particular passage ( see Buch’a Economic Lift in 

Anrimt India, p. IS). 

3 *7. 13. 
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the passage will suffice to show what arts and occupations had 
come to be conceived of as what the Vaisyas should know and 
hence as proper subjects of VSrtta. Thus it is said that the 
Vaisyas should be always engaged in VfirttS such as dairy* 
farming, for the Lord made over the animals to his oare. They 
should ha\e knowledge of the prices and qualities of jewels, 
pearls, corals , iron and other matals, woven cloths, fragrant 
substances and articles used es pun gents ( rasas ) ; of sowing 
seeds, qualities of the soil, weights and measures good and bad 
qualities of commodities and similar characteristics of different 
countries, profits and losses of articles of trade, and methods for 
increasing the breed of cattle; wages of labourers, different 
languages and proper markets for buying and selling . 1 

It is clear that all these various duties owe their origin to 
those primary functions of the Vaisays which were originally 
three in number, viz., agriculture, dairyfarming and commerce. 
That it was not possible for a single man io acquire proficiency 
in all these details of work and perform them all requires no 
amount of reason to demonstrate. The different sections of the 
Vaisyas or the masses of the people performed different works, 
and it was never incumbent upon every single member of the 
community to take to the pursuit of them all simultaneously. 
A remarkable story is found in some of the Puranas bringing the 
fact clearly home to us. The story is one among many others 
about the achievements of the youthful Krsna in Vrajabhumi. 
The version in the Visnu-Purana is somswhat elaborate and 
oontainB such a very fine exposition of the meaning of V&rttfi, 
its different aspects and their inter-relation, that we think we 
may find justification for giving it here, 

One day arriving in Vraja, Krsna found that the cowherds 
were engaged in the performance of a great sacrifice to Indra. 
On His enquiring as to why they were sacrificing to Him, he was 
told by his foster-father Nandagopa that it was the Great Indra 
who sent down the rains that made the earth fertile and led to the 
growth of vegetation whioh so benefited men and cattle. At this 
Krsna became angry, and remarked that those people only who 
gain their living by agricultural pursuits might have occasion 


1 U»nu IX. ite-3S. 
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to offer sacrifices to Indra ; but those who lived by cattle-bending 
were under no obligation to revere Him. He said “ O father ! 
We are neither agriculturists nor traders, but we are denirenB 
of the forests and tlie cows are our deities. Of the four VidySs, 
Trayl, Anviksild, Vartta and Dandanlti, hear from mo what 
Vartta is. Vartta is divided under three heads according to the 
differentiation in the means of livelilucd such as agriculture, 
trade and cattle-breeding. Of (hese agriculture is tho calling cf 
husbandmen, trade of tho merchants, and to us the cattle aro the 
chief means of livelihood. The Vidya in which one is engaged 
is his chief deity, and, as such, is to be revered and worshipped by 
him, for he is eminently benefited by it. The man who enjoys 
the fruits of one but worships another does not acquire excellence 
either in this world or in the next. ’’ He further added that it 
was rather the hills that they ought more properly to worship for 
they went to the hills to tend their cattle. Hence according to 
Him they ought rather to o change their sacrifice to Indra for 
one to the hills.' Tho some story is to be found in the 
Bhagavata-Purana also. But there the disquisition about the 
nature of Vartta is not so elaborate. However, therein VarttS 
haB been termed fourfold in scope by the inclusion of kutsidal 

1 * ^4 flforRih R R i 

RR -r4 «RRtl <PT: II 

anafWifaSt iufi ?ri i 

f*tertR3R4 rirur spj tr r u 

5fWrfor?jn ngf rrr ysjqpwij; i 
fro aJerr nfiHR rirI yiRRvrsqvu n 
HR+unr $fcjnR vo4 mioiTfruRm; i 
•jtwup itt: qn-iiRn’Ri R^inr firm: u 
%nr 4r jrt gRRmw ri %*r i 

yjvrR-furr r irv fr?4n^n?Rn u 

— Vispu-PurSija, V. 10. 26-30 

2 t 
1IRT R$fifaT RR RR fi^R4t^5TH II 

— BhSgav*u Purina, X. 14. SI. 
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*The two passages quoted show with sufficient clearness that it 
was never intended that the different functions denoted by the 
term V&rtta should be followed by every individual Vaisya. But 
different members of the community pursued the one or the other 
of these different means of livelihood for which Vartta was a 
collective term. 

Vartta was an important branch of learning in ancient India. 
In fact, it was looked upon with the same reverence as was com- 
manded by the Vedas. This appears from a variety of considera- 
tions. When we come to deal with the subject of Arthasastra 
we shall find that it was a very important type of literature in 
ancient India, dealing especially with the subject of material 
interests of the community. Tho literature was various- 
ly designated Arthaveda, Arthavidya or Arthasastra and 
was looked upon as an Upaveda, sometimes of the Uk,' 
but more generally of the Atharva Veda. We shall also see 
that Vartta largely cnterod within Arthasastra, for it was especi- 
ally a science of Economics and Politics combined. However, in 
Kautilya's time Arjhaiasira was not an Upaveda, but one of the 
component elements of Jtihusa Veda, or Ibo Fifth Veda that was 
looked upon ns of the same status as the Atharva Veda. The aim 
of Arthasastra was to enable princes to acquire and maintain the 
earth. And it must he recognised that polity and economics are 
both of supreme importance for such an object. The former 
supplies one of the chief means to carry cut that object while the 
importance of the science of wealth upon the art of government can 
hardly be overrated. Kautilya described the merits of Vartta in 
these words “ It is most usoful in that it brings in grains, cattle, 
gold, forest produce and free labour. It is by means of the treasury 
and the army obtained solely through Vartta that the king oan 


1 CaraijavyDba 49. 13. 
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hold under his control both his and his enemy’s party. His 
work was primarily a manual meant for princes and therefore 
looked upon the importance of Vartta from its own particular 
point of view. 

As the systematic study of wealth, V&rttR was looked upon 
with great importance in ancient India. From the division of 
the whole field of human knowledge under four primary branohes, 
it appears that these scienoes stood on a level of equal importance. 
That the economic science was looked upon in Ancient India 
with the same reverence as was commanded by the Yedas appears 
from a variety of considerations. This is apparent not only from 
the four-fold divisions of the scienoes, but also from the express 
mention of the fact. Thus the Mahabh&rata contains several passages 
about the virtues of Vartta. 8 The first passage says that it is only 
the fools that abandon the three Vedas, V&itta and their own sons 
to assume the three-pointed rod and the cloth dyed red (i.e. turn 
ascetics ). The second passage holds that the world has its roots 
in Vartta and is borne by the three V edas and that it is only upon 
the king’s protecting properly that they are all maintained. 
While the third passage, calls the world a place of action where 
Vftrtta finds favour. 

These passages demonstrate with sufficient clearnees the ideas 
of the anoient Indians who conceived that men were as much 
indebted to Vartta for their material interests, as they were to the 
Vedas for their spiritual well-being. 

Thus we come to see that the economic science was looked 
upon in anoient India as scarcely less important than the Vedas, 
the Holiest of Holies, the Voice of God Himself. 

1 Arthaisgtra Bk. I. oh. IV. 

» Mbh.XH.lft. M; 68. 53; 187. ll. 
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III. Relation between Vartta and other Sciences 

Vartta was pre-eminently the ancient Indian science of wealth. 
But there was another branch of knowledge in ancient India, 
variously known as Arthasastra, Arthavidya or Arthaveda, 
which was looked upon, as has been said already, as an Upaveda, 
sometimes of the Rgveda, and, at times again, of the Atkarvaveda. 
As is implied by the name, this science also had artha for its 
subject-matter. The province of Vartta was arthUvarfhau (sprfnrof) 
i. e. profit or loss of wealth. So one may come hastily to 
conclude that Vartta and Arthasastra denoted essentially the 
same science or what is equivalent to the same thing that the two 
terms are mutually interchangeable. But such a view would be 
widely divergent from the truth, for the two Vidy&s, though possess- 
ing some grounds in common between them, are yet characterised 
by fundamental and far-reaching differences that maintain their 
separate identity in the field of human knowledge. The relation- 
ship between the two Vidyas will be clear from the definitions 
that we have of them. And we shall therefore first of all see how 
Kautilya, the author of a celebrated treatise upon Arthasastra, 
has defined the two branches of knowledge. We have already 
dealt with his definition of Vartta. This was according to him 
the Vidya that dealt with arthunart/mu or profit and loss of wealth. 
This is how he delivers upon its merits. 

“ </ artta is most useful, for it brings in grains, cattle, gold, 
forest produce ( kupya ) and free-labour ( visti ). It is by means 
of the treasury ( kosa ) and the army ( daxida ) obtained solely 
through Vartta that the king can hold under his control both his 
and his enemy's party”.’ 

The nature and scope of Arthasastra has been described by 
Kautilya. “The means of subsistence of mankind is termed artha, 
in other words, the earth containing mankind is artha ; and the 
science that treats of the means of acquiring and maintaining the 
said earth is called Arthasastra ”. 2 From this it follows clearly 
that Arthasastra really treated of artha in the sense of the ‘earth 

1 Bk. I. Oh. IV. 

2 Bk. XV . Ch. I., Jolly’s text, p. 264 ; Dr. Sham Sastrl’s Ed. p. 4 M; 

Dr. Ganpati Saatrl’s Ed. vol. Ill, p. 241, 

13 
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and not in its primary sense of ‘wealth’ which was the subject 
that properly pertained to the field of Vartta. Arthasastra was thus 
essentially the science that treated of the means of acquiring and 
maintaining the earth. The work of Kautilya mentions the same 
fact in another place, for it actually commences with the 
statement that it was composed by the author as a compendium 
of almost all the Arthasastras written by prior teachers foT ‘the 
acquisition and maintenance of the earth. 1 From this it follows 
that Arthasastra was really a very comprehensive science as its 
data were drawn from a wide variety of sources, for any subject 
that had more or less intimate bearing upon the means of 
acquiring and maintaining the earth could not but naturally 
come within its scope. It requires no great logic to demonstrate 
that Dandaniti was the most important branch, in fact the 
fundamental basis of Arthasastra, for the Science of Polity or the 
art of government ‘upon which the progress of the world depends', 6 
was of the utmost importance to princes in their efforts to 
acquire and maintain the earth. But Vartta also supplied no 
mean quota to the science, for it was through Vartta and Vartta 
alone that two of the seven limbs of the state, viz., Kosa, Panda 
could be acquired. Thus in a sense Arthasastra was nothing but 
Dandaniti drawing largely upon Vartta and different other 
subjects having more or less intimate bearing upon the art of 
state-craft. The SukranSti recognizes this double aspect of 
Arthasastra when it defines it as the science which describes the 
actions and administrations of kings, as well as the means of 
livelihood in a proper manner.* 

From this follows that Arthasastra was essentially a double 
science comprising both Economics and Politics within its fold. 
Dr. Law laid stress upon only one aspect of Arthasastra, viz., the 
economic one, when he said that it “deals with wealth, but as 
good government is the sine qua non of peaceful acquisition of 

1 Bk. I. Ch. I. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 'Prince' of 
Maohiavelli is also actuated by a similar motive for the rules set forth in 
the work wero intended by the writer to be made use of by princes in their 
policy of expansion and acquisition. 

2 — Bk - 1 Ch. IV. 

3 Bk. IV. Bee. III. 110-111. 
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wealth, it treats of Polity also,” and again that “Arthasastra 
concerns itself with the economic development of the country, 
but has to do in a large measure with Polity ( Danclanlti ) which 
helps to create and maintain the condition precedent of economic 
development'’. 1 But it deserves to be noted that Arthasastra 
never dealt with ‘artha’ in the sense of wealth, that was 
primarily the subject matter of Vartta/ Arthasastra may be 
defined as essentially the Science of Polity, that dealt incidentally 
with certain of the topics of Vartta and of other sciences, because 
of their practical bearing upon the actual work of administration. 
In fact, this double aspect of Arthasastra has often given rise to 
a confusion of ideas and has led to its being designated sometimes 
Polity and at times again Economics by writers at different times. 

Later on, Arthasastra was divested of its economic topics and 
became simply the political science. In later Sanskrit literature 
this use is made of the word Arthasastra, and the terms Nitisastra, 
Arthasastra, Dandaniti, and Rajaniti are used indiscriminately to 
represent the Science of Polity or the Art of Government.. 

From what lias been said hitherto regarding the nature and 
scope of Arthasastra, the relationship in which the two Vidyas 
stood to each other has been made sufficiently clear. Vartta was 
the general science of wealth or the systematic study of the 
material interest of the community. While Arthasastra or the 
soience whose primary aim was to supply such a knowledge to 
kings as would enable them to acquire and maintain the earth 
naturally dealt with certain of the topics of Vartta along with 
various other subjects, because of their bearing upon the point. 
In a sense, therefore, Arthasastra was more comprehensive or 
universal in scope than Vartta, as its data were drawn from a 
wide variety of sources, which though holding their own as 
separate branches of learning in the field of knowledge entered 

1 I. A. 1918. pp. 235-6. 

2 It is somewhat curious that suoli a profound scholar os Winternitz draws 
a line of demarcation within Arthasastra itself and distinguishes between 
the kfistra that deals with artha in the sense of the second object of human 
life and the cne that treats of artha in the sense of the earth with a view 
to determine the means for its acquisition and maintenance, ft is difficult 
to follow the learned professor in his views. 
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largely within it ; while in its economic aspect it could not but 
fall under Vartta the highest category of learning relating to 
material interests. 

We shall now examine the relationship between Vartta and 
Arthasastra somewhat in detail and show how Arthasastra largely 
worked upon the data supplied by the other science. We have 
given Kautilya’s description of the merits of Vartta. It will be 
noted that therein he looked upon VaTtta from the point of view 
of the statesman, for Arthasastra was essentially a practical 
manual of statecraft. He has said of Vartta that it brings in 
grains, cattle, gold, forest-produce and free labour and that by it 
alone are Kosa and Danda acquired. The question of the exchequer 
is one of the vital problems of the State. Revenue or incomes 
are the props of the state. And this question has disturbed poli- 
ticians of all ages and all climes. The Arthasastra fully recog- 
nized the value of a well-filled treasury, when it laid down that 
“ all undertakings depend upon finance and hence foremost 
attention should be paid to the treasury ” ( II. 8 ). And so it 
advised the king to carry on mining operations, manufactures, 
exploit timber and elephant forests, offer facilities for cattle- 
breeding and commerce, construct roads for traffic both by land 
and water, and get up market towns ( IT. I ). All these go to 
show the diverse activities of the State in the realm of Vartta 
or in the economic field for the purpose of filling its coffeTS. 
Even the most casual reader of Kautilya’s work cannot fail to 
be struck by the fact that the economic legislation recommended 
in that work is sweepingly vo6t and wide. The government 
protruded its interfering hands into almost all spheres of the daily 
life of the people, social, economic, political and religious to a 
remarkable extent. The State controlled agricultural lands, 
forests, mines, undertook the performance of many industrial 
arts and regulated trade and commerce to a considerable extent. 
In fact, all these activities were primarily dictated by the policy, 
as laid down by political thinkers in ancient India, that taxes 
are to be levied from almost every resource of the people, or to 
use the sound maxim of the great Kaulilya himself, that “just 
as fruit6 are gathered from a garden, as often as they become 
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ripe, so revenue shall be collected as often as it becomes ripe. ” 
( Bk. V. Ch. II ). 

Broadly speaking one may lay down that revenue in the 
Arthasnstra includes a land and water tar, taxes on the produce 
of mines, premiums of coins, various sorts of tolls and duties, 
fines and benevolences, road cesses, liquor duties and imposts on 
gambling. Land revenue has been in the past as it still is the 
mainstay of the royal income in India, and agriculture naturally 
received a very careful attention from the State. It was the 
duty of the Superintendent of Agriculture to collect agricul- 
tural produce and to cultivate the crown lands in proper seasons. 
Irrigation work was another important thing that received care- 
ful attention from the State. The policy of the government was 
to make cultivation independent of the rains. There were 
different superintendents in charge of cows, horses and elephants, 
and their duties were both of a civil and military character. 
The first official had also camels, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses 
and mules in his charge. It is interesting to mention in thiB 
connection that he who sold his cow from among the hords had 
to pay to the king one-fourth of its value ( II, 24 ). Both forests 
and mines were state monopolies in Kautilya’s system of 
administration. The duty of the superintendent of forests was 
very much analogous to a modern forest officer. He had to take 
measures not only for the preservation of forests, and collection 
of forest produce, hut had also to start manufactories to prepare 
commodities from the latter ( II. 2. 17 ). It was not only mining, 
but also commerce in minerals and mineral products that was 
state-monopoly in Kautilya's system of government. There wasa 
complete centralisation with regard to commodities manufactured 
from mineral products. It was therefore a very large income that 
the State made from the mines, both land and ocean. 

Though land revenue was the most important source of the 
income of the State, yet no mean quota was supplied by tolls and 
taxes on merchandise ; and we find, in fact, a levy on almost 
every item of commerce. A very great attention was paid to 
trade and commerce by the Kautilyan State. A strict control 
was sought to be maintained over the different classes of artisans; 
the state encouraged the undertaking of new industries, had & 
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monopoly of quite a large number of industrial arts. The State 
sought to prevent profiteering, acceptance of high rates of interest, 
traffic in dangerous goods and also checked the correctness of 
weights and measures. There were very stringent rules sb 
regards the taxes on sales (IT. 21, 22). In order to facilitate 
collection, goods could not be disposed of in the place of 
manufacture, but had to be brought before the toll-houses. In the 
manifold duties of the superintendents of commerce, store-houses 
and ships we find a fair picture of the economic activities of the 
State. 

The State had also a definite and determinate policy as 
regards labour. There were rules regarding the selling or 
mortgaging of slaves and the employment of free-labourers and 
the wages to be paid to them. 

All these facts go to show clearly and unmistakably the vast 
and sweeping economic legislation of the State, the remarkably 
considerable extent to which it interfered in the economic life of 
the people, the great knowledge of the science of Vartta that had 
necessarily to be possessed by princes, and all those associated 
with them in the work of administration and lastly the relation- 
ship that subsisted between the two sciences Vartta and Artba- 
sastra, for as has been said more than once before, it was Vartta 
that largely supplied the data that Artliasastra accepted and 
worked upon. 

IV. Students and Teachers of Vartta in Ancient India. 

Occupations leading to the production of wealth were the 
special functions of the \aisyas, and Vartta was therefore, in 
theory, at least, their special means of livelihood. This appears 
both from the express statement of the fact, as also from the 
mention of the different occupations comprised within Vartta as 
the province of the Vaisyas. From this one may cometo conclude 
that Vartta, as a branch of knowledge was also the exclusive 
property of those people alone, with which the other Varnas could 
have no concern. But, as a matter of fact, we shall find that there 
was no restriction imposed upon Vartta, in ancient India, as 
a Vidya. It could be acquired alike by all the twice-born classes, 
nay even by the Sudras also, whose means of livelihood, the 
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various tiilpax, came to be comprised, as we have seen, within 
the field of Vartta, in the course of time. Thus all classes and 
all sorts of people sought after proficiency in the Economic science 
in ancient India. 

Before we proceed to examine the subject, it will not be 
entirely out of place to see what classes of people did earn their 
living actually by following the group of occupations fundamen- 
tally making up Vartta, for, though, in theory, the Vaisyas 
remained the only people whose duties were to engage in all 
labour leading to the production of wealth, in practice the other 
classes did not strictly continue themselves to their own allotted 
functions and often crossed the line of demarcation between 
legitimate and objectionable labour, as is clearly seen from the 
evidence of the ancient Sanskrit w'orks. Almost the entire body 
of the legal literature of the Hindus allows, in times of distress, 
the other castes to earn their living by following the professions 
of the Vaisyas and enacts that when circumstances permit they 
are to return to their own occupations. That they were not loath 
to follow the professions of the Vaisyas, nay even those of the 
Sudras even under normal circumstances is evidenced by the 
frequent and violent denunciations of those that did so to be 
found in the Smrtis, Puranas and epics. These works also des- 
cribe the Apaddharma8 (duties in distress) of the various castes. 
Many apparent anomalies and inconsistencies, are, however, to 
be found in them. Thus it is variously stated that the higher 
castes can follow the professions of the lower castes but not vice 
versa which is contradicted when we find it stated that under 
circumstances of distress the Sudras can follow the professions of 
the Vaisyas. Again, sometimes it is said that a caste should 
follow in distress the profession of that immediately next to 
itself in the course of precedence and that under no circumstances 
should a Brahmana follow the functions of a Sudra, a statement 
which can hardly be reconciled with the one mentioned before. 

Gautama lays down that a Brahmana, who is unable to gain 
his livelihood by his own prefession, may live by the occupa- 
pations of a Ksatriya and on failure of those again by the 
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occupations of a Vaisya. 1 Similar injunctions are also to be 
found in the various Smrtis and Puranas, and they all lay down 
elaborate rules for the guidance of the higher castes under such 
circumstances. The Brahmanas and Ksatriyas were allowed 
in hard times to follow the professions ofthe Vaisyas with certain 
reservations. Thus a Brahmana when living by commerce was 
forbidden to deal in certain commodities which were taken to be 
derogatory to him. There is a practical unanimity among the 
different Smrtis regarding this point and they all contain 
practically the same list of forbidden articles for a Brahmana to 
trade in. Thus a Brahmana was forbidden to sell pungtntF, 
sesatnum, cooked rice, stones, salt, animals, slaves ; cloths dyed 
red, hempen, woolen, silken stuffs; medicinal herbs, fruits and 
roots ; water, weapons, poison, flesh, Soma juice, perfumes, wax, 
milk and its various preparations, as for instance clarified butter 
and curds, oil, honey molasses and Kusa grass; animals with 
tusks and uncloven hooves, birds, liquor, indigo and lac. ? 

The liberal Gautama stands alone among the ancient writers 
whose number is legion, in his view that agriculture, trade, and 
likewise usury also, is lawful for a Brahmana, provided he does 
not do the work himself ( X. 5. 6 ). :; Regarding the significance of 
this point it has been aptly remarked by George Buhler, the 
translator of Gautama's work that “ these rules allowed 
Brahmanas to be gentlemen farmers and sleeping partners in 
mercantile and hanking farms, managed by Vaisyas, and that 
they are in perfect agreement with the practice followed at 
present in many parts of India, and the praise bestowed in 
Vedio works on those who present land to Brahmanas as well ns 
the numerous ancient land grants show that from early times 
many Brahmanas were holders of land, which as a rule, was 
cultivated by Sudras. ’ 4 

1 VI 16-7. 

2 Manu X. 85-89 ; Yujfiavalkya III. 36-40 ; Gautama VII. 8-15 ; Bauilhfiijana 
II. 2. 26- 29 ; Vanv>tha II. 22-31 ; Rpastamba I. 20 ; Narada I. 56-67; 
Rumayana II. 75. 38; Mbh. V. 37, 5.. XII. 78. 10-13.1. ff; BhTnjavata 
Parana VII. II. 16-7. 

3 For a oontrary view where agriculture etc. are forbidden to Brahmanas see 
Manu X. 83-84 ; Mabh. XII. 63. 1-3 ; 228, 74-5 ; BbSgavata PurSijo XI. 23. 6 

4 B. B. E. Vol. If. p.225 f. n. 
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The means of livelihood ( Jivana-hetavah ) that a Brahmana 
could follow in distress have been declared to be ten in number. 
These were the Vidyas other than the Vedas, namely, mechanical 
arts, wages, service, dairyfarming, merchandise, self-satisfaction 
or patience (? ), begging, and usury.' It will be' seen also that in 
the list not only the four professions of the Vaisyas but even 
those of the Sudras are included, thus showing that the higher 
classes also followed the group of occupations denoted by the 
term vartld in time of failure of their legitimate living. That 
they did so even in normal times is sufficiently indicated by the 
evidence of the existence of a large number of fallen Brahmanas 
In early times who could not be invited to sacrifices or feasts. 
If we examine the list of such Brahmanas we shall find that in 
spite of all injuctions to the contrary the Brahmanas turned their 
attention to occupations leading to the acquisition of wealth 
and did not exclusively occupy themselves with Etudy, sacrifices 
and austerities. Manu ( III. 151 ff ) has a long list of such 
fallen Brtihmanas among whom we find the merchants ( vipanena 
jimntah ), usurer ( mrddhusi ), herdsman ( jmupula ), bards and 
actors ( kusilava ), various sorts of craftsmen and masons such as 
the builders of houses and bridges, planters of trees ( vrksdro- 
palca ) and cultivator ( krdjivl ). The Mahabharata ( XIII. 12b, 
24 ) also has a similar list where we find the Brahmanas living 
by the occupations of a cowherd (yorakqaka ), merchants i^tanik), 
artisan and actor ( kdrukusilava). > 

So also in Atri-samhita (Ch. 364 ) in an enumeration of ten 
sorts of vipras we find the Vaisya-Bralimana and the Siidra- 
Brahmana mentioned. From what follows no doubt is left that 
they were Brahmanas who lived by following the professions of 
the Vaisyas and Sudras. It was thus not simply under abnormal 
circumstances but even in normal times also, that the higher 
classes including even the Brahmanas followed the means of 
livelihood of the Vaisyas and Sudras. They might have been 
held degraded, but we are not concerned with that. What is of 
more importance to ue is the fact that though theoretically a 
province of the Vaisyas, Vartta was followed as a means of liveli- 
hood by the other classes also. 

1 Manu X, 114 ; YSj&avalkya III. 42. where a somewhat different list is given. 

14 
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Now let us see what the ancient Sanskrit works say about 
the functions of the Sudras, Here also we find a wide divergence 
of views. Thus according to one class of writers the function 
of the Sudras is nothing hut service to the twice-born foT which 
his creator intended him, — so charactersitically said by Manu, 
*' The Sudra whether bought or unbought, should be made to act 
as a slave, for he was made by the Self-Existent for the service 
of the Brahmanas. 

Even if freed by his master the Sudra is not released from 
servitude, for that is innate in him ; who then can take it away 
from him”? 1 

Some, however, allowed them to earn their living by follow- 
ing the various mechanical arts in addition to service to the 
dvijas ; among these writers we find the liberal Gautama, whose 
Dbarmasutra has been accepted as the earliest extant legal 
treatise. 2 

According to others again they could follow these latter only 
when unable to gain their living by serving the twice-born 
classes. v Sometimes a distinction is drawn up between duty 
( dharma ) and means of livelihood ( vrlli ), and it is said that 
service belongs to the former category, while the arts and crafts 
to the latter. Thus it is said by Kamandaka, “ The duty of a 
Sudra is to serve the twice born; his means of livelihood are all 
the arts and crafts.” 4 

1 Manu VIII. 413-4, 1. 91, XI. 236 ; Vasina II. 20 ; Baudbdyana 1. 18. 5-6 ; 
Apastamba 1. 1. 6-7 ; QttU XVIII. 44 ; R3mSyana 1. 6. 19. Mbh. XII. 296. 
21 ; BhUyvata^Purana VII. 11, 14-15. 

2 X. 56-7, 60. It ia commonly reoogi ised that the different Srortis represent 
the customs and ideas prevailing in different parts of the country and at 
different times to which are due many of the apparent anomalies and con- 
tradictions that are to be found in them. But from the data at our 
command it is not yet possible to trace the evolution of the classes and 
that of their occupations in their complete historical sequence. 

S Manu X. 99. 

4 Ktimandak'iya-tiitisilra II. 21; — W if 

SSJ’P 11 

Vmu-SamhM II., Oaruda-PurStta Ch. 49; Markandcya Parana 28. 7; 
Karma-PurH^a II. 40. 
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We have already seen how the occupations of the SCLdras, the 
various crafts, were incorporated within Vartta, and to that 
extent the Sudras may be said to have been partakers of Vartta. 
Nor were the other factors of Vartta, those that belonged to the 
Vaisyas, destined to remain long out of their reach. Though 
some texts forbid the lower castes to follow the professions of 
castes higher in the laddar of soaial precedence, the Sudras oame 
to follow the occupations properly pertaining to the VaisyaB 
both in normal and abnormal circumstances. Thus while 
Yajflavalkya ( 1. 120 ) and the Visnu-Purana ( III. 8. 32) allowed 
them to carry on their livelihood by following trade only upon 
their failure to live by serving the upper classes and by practis* 
ing the mechanical arts, Kautilya made Vartta their normal 
occupation along with Karukusilava karma or arts and professions 
of bards and actors. This is sufficient evidence that the line of 
demarcation between the occupations of the Vaisyas and those 
of the lower castes was neither rigid nor very accurately 
determined. 

The evidence of the Pali Buddhist Literature also leads us 
to a similar conclusion about the mobility of castes in ancient 
times. It has been shown by a noted scholar who made the 
Jstaka literature his special object of study that in the Buddhist 
age the Brahmanas practised civil professions, that the Ksatriyas 
were not the warrior caste but the ruling class, that the caste 
VesBa is without a Teal meaning and that a Sudda caste has 
never existed. 1 In fact, the Jstaka stories are thoroughly replete 
with references to Brahmana agriculturists, tradesmen, hunters, 
and carpenters. 

Thus the conclusion is reached that the other classes could 
and did gain their living by following the occupations leading 
to the production of wealth and comprised within Vartta, though 
theoretically a special function of the Vaisyas. 

But there was no imposition, even in theory, against the study 
of Vartta as a Vidya by the other classes of people besides the 
Vaisyas. On the contrary, we find, express injunctions laying 
down that Vartta is to be studied by difieront classes of people 

1 Fick'» Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha's Time, 

< translated into English by Dr. 9. K, Mitra ) pp. 97, 222, 25 2, 314, 
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and in different walks of life. The Brahmanas were equally 

eligible with the Ksatriyas to the study of that scienoe. Nay, 

even the Sudras, whose means of livelihood, we have, on Kautilya’s 

testimony, seen to comprise VarttS, were not excluded from the 

study of the science. The truly liberal Indian spirit held that 

there could not be any possible limit to the extent of human 

knowledge, a view which is remarkably borne out by the fact 

that all classes of people were eligible for all the branches of 

knowledge. Thus while the Brahmanas sought after the 

knowledge that propeily belonged to the Sudras they were 

* 

not at all unwilling to impart to the latter their own lore. Not to 
speak of the Samhita Age when women could themselves be 
Itsis and actually composed hymns and performed sacrifices 
like men, in the later Vedic period we find that the Sudras and 
women could learn at least such of the hymns of the Vedas, as 
had to bo recited by them in times of sacrifice. 1 And even later 
when the caste system was fully developed in the country leading 
to a wide gulf of separation between man and man, and restricted 
the rights of the women, the Sudras and women were not totally 
cut off from all access to the sacred lore, for special works 
embodying the ideas of the Vedas and Upanisads and other 
sacrwd works were composed for them. The Puranas occupy the 
foremost place in this type of literature. 

Thus people belonging to different castes and various walks 
of life sought after knowledge pertaining to the science of Vaitta. 
Possession of such a knowledge was absolutely requisite in kings 
and princes and their officials variously connected with the 
actual work of administration, or, as it has been characteristically 
described by the Arthasastra, with the acquisition, preservation, 
and development of the land. Arthasastra, as we have come to 
know by this time, was a type of literature that was intended to 
furnish such a knowledge, and was used as a manual by princes 
and others. The king had therefore to study Vartta. 

"We are fortunate enough to possess in the Ramayana ( II. 100) 
and in the MahSbharata ( II. V. ) two chapters in which in sets of 
queries put by "Rama to Bharata and by Nirada to Yudhisthira 
the whole system of regal duties is fully explained. In these 

1 fi&v. Orh. III. 4. 4. 
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queries we find many sound economic principles, the truth of 
which is yet applicable to the modern conditions of life in spite 
of the lapse of ages and the changes wrought by time. In this 
exposition of the kingly duties, we find the vast extent of 
knowledge, both theoretical and practical, in the realm of the 
economic science, possession of which by the king was necessarily 
required for the proper administration and welfare of hiB people. 

We shall illustrate the point by a few concrete references. 
Thus we find Rama asking Bharata whether he enjoyed the 
different objects of life equally and thought on the means of 
acquiring artha in the small hours of the night, whether 
agriculturists and cowherds found favour with the king, in fact, 
whether all those persons living by Vartta were prospering in his 
kingdom, for it was the duty of the king to look after their 
interests and welfare, whether his herds of cattle were prospering, 
whether his incomings were great and outgoings slender. 

Similarly in the Mahabharata, we find Narada asking 
Yudhisthira whether he pondered over artha along with Dharma 
ar.d listened to the advices of old men proficient in the science of 
of Artha, whether he was attentive to the improvement of 
cultivation by tanks and agricultural loans, whether large tanks 
were dug in the kingdom so that agriculture had not entirely to 
depend upon rain, whether the king advanced agriculturists a 
loan of seed grain, taking only a fourth part of every hundred in 
return, whether the merchants were well treated in the realm and 
could engage in their occupation without any fear of molestation, 
and officers of the State collected from them only such dues as 
were justly to be paid by them, whether the king extended his 
protection to the artisans and regularly paid them their wages, 
whether the royal expenses were met by a half, third or fourth 
part of the income aud whether the different items of Vartta 
were carried in the kingdom by really honest men, as upon them 
depend the happiness of the subjects. 

These two chapters are unique records of the ideas and activi- 
ties of the ancient Indians in the field of material interests and 
practical life. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that thsy 
contain between them the essence of the whole science of A.rtb»- 
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sastra or the science that deals with the means of acquisition and 
preservation of the eaith. 

The Brahmanas could and did also study Vartta. They were 
eligible to the study of all branches of knowledge, including even 
those that properly belonged to the Sudras and women and others 
pertaining to the realm of Arthasastra. But this they could do 
only after they had studied the scriptures and not before. 1 

It is beyond the scope of the present work to enter into any 
detailed account of the system of education as it existed in 
different periods in ancient India. But still it would not be 
entirely out of place to give a brief sketch of the curriculum of 
study, as it was, for the three upper classes of society, from the 
pages of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. The course was naturally 
divided into two parts, viz., (1 ) the primary and the ( ii) higher. 
The former commenced immediately after the ceremony of 
tonsure was over and consisted naturally of “the three Rs ”, 
reading, writing Arithmetic.* The primary course had to be 
finished before the initiation ceremony after which commenced 
the secondary or higher one. It consisted essentially of the four 
fundamental branches of learning, viz,, the Trayi, AnviksikI, 
Vartta and Dandaniti. ' For the members of the warrior caste 
other branches of knowledge were necessarily added to the list, 
which served their special functions. Thus the young prince 
had to receive lessons in sciences ( udya ) pertaining to elephants, 
horses, chariots and weapons. 4 He had also to listen to ItihSsa 
which with Kautilya comprised Purana, Itivrtta ( History ), 
Akhyayika ( tales ), Udabarana (illustrative stories), Dharma- 
sastra and Arthasastra, 5 

1 Apastamba II. 11. 29. 11-12 ; Manu II. 168. 

2 — Bk. I. ch. V, 

3 n 151% «(T srrwifr-.zwwh — Ibid. 

i iggg ibid. 

5 P. Kautilya's treatment of ItihSsa is rather unique and stands by itself in 
the whole field of Sanskrit literature. The other writers use the terms 
Itihilsa, PurSna and Akhyayika much in the same sense. It will be seen 
that PurSna, DharmaSastra and Arthaiatra are three of the 14 or 18 
vidyas and the first two belonged to the general category of branches of 
knowledge, while the Arthasastra though primarily the province of princes' 
was studied by Brahmanas also. 
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It depended upon the student to make his selectionjof studies. 
He could choose one, many or all of these subjects according to 
his capacity and taste. It is often said, in different Sanskrit and 
Pali works and also in inscriptions of holy sages and royal 
princes that they were proficient in all branches of learning. It 
is often the more important of the sacred books such as the Vedas 
and their six angas, Dharmasastras or Puranas that find mention 
in the case of the Brahmanas, just as with the Ksatriyas, Dhanur- 
veda ( archery ), Nitisastra, Arthasasfcra and knowledge pertaining 
to horses and elephants are primarily mentioned. But it was no 
unusual thing in ancient times for a student, Brahmana or 
Ksatriya, to study various Sastras or Vidyas to make his educa- 
tion complete and all-round. The Jataka books are replete with 
the stories of Brahmana and Ksatriya youths going to famous 
learned teachers to study s abba sippUni or attharcmi cijjuthamnd. 
Regarding the significance of the evidence of the Jataka litera- 
ture it was aptly said by Dr. Pick, “ the three Vedas were mani- 
festly not the sole subject which the Brahmanas were taught 
during their student days ; in several places “ all the sciences ” 
are mentioned as what the Brahmana has to learn, and by this 
are to be understood, over and above the three Vedas, eighteen 
branches of science ■••( which ) coincide approximately with the 
eighteen divisions which are mentiond in the Brahmanical 
systems.' 

That the Brahmanas studied also profane literature and the 
science of economics will he clearly borne out by the following 
testimony of Manu who lays down that a Brahmana should daily 
study the Sastras, such as the Vedas, the Nigamas and other 
beneficial ones ( WurfS ’T ) that lead to an inorease of 

intellect . 8 

Though the Brahmanas could study the science of VSrtta, 
they could not legitimately follow the occupations leading to the 

1 Fick “Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha’s time, p. 131. 

2 vftir ^ ^ i 

ftw spsmi&rr Huura u — iv, 19. 

The word uygfH has been taken by commentators in the sense of (CHIH 

or beneficial for wealth, who give Arthasastra as a concrete instance of 

such a SSstra. 
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production of wealth. So we must come to hold that it was 
just for the sake of knowledge that they studied the science or 
what is tantamount to the same thing, to make their education 
complete and all-round. Dr. Narendra Nath Law assigns another 
reason to the Brahmanical study of Vartta. According to him the 
BrShmanas learnt the subject sometimes perhaps for the sake of 
teaching it to their pupils ; — “ for the Brahmanas were the 
teachers not merely of Theology and Philosophy, but also of 
Economics, Polity including even the art of welfare, and use of 
weapons, also practical and fine arts and accomplishments. 1 ” 
Be that as it may, this much is certain that there was no restraint 
to a Brahmana’s acquiring knowledge of the science of Vartta 
though there were grave objections to his earning his livelihood 
by followir any of the occupations denoted by the term. 

Possession of the knowledge of the science of Vartta was 
supremely necessary to the Ksatriyas, because of its importance 
for the actual work of administration of the country or to use 
the language of the Arthasastra, the acquisition and maintenance 
of the eartli ( <rf$pan 5 TTOMI<jWim«r ). The Arthasastra itself was a 
type of literature meant especially for the Ksatriyas. 

Vartta has been expressly included within the curriculum of 
study prescribed for princes. ThuB it has been said : — 
i%it ^ srr’sfrfar i 

3TT^r%^fr q’lvnrwriw ti 

( The king should learn ) .the Trayi- Vidya from people who are 
proficient in the three Vedas, the eternal Daydaniti, Anviksi/ci 
which is the knowledge of self, and the methods of Vartta from 
people who aie expert in them .* 

In the Ramayana also we find reference to the same fact. 
We have said that in a chapter in the work by a set of queries 
put by Rama to Bharatathe whole subject of kingly duties and 
functions have been cleverly analysed. Among those questions 
we find Rama asking of Bharata whether he studied the three 
Vidyas, ( t^ 5 T: l%3T ; ) where, as is apparent, Anvlksikl has been 
dropped from list as not of so much importance to princes.* 

1 Abov e, 1918, p . 240 . 

2 Manu VII, 43. The same verses also exist in Matsya- Purana 215. 53; 
Agni-Puruna 225- 2V-2. See also 0 autuma- Dharmasu'ra XX, 3. 

3 JidmUyanu II. 100, 68. 
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We have already dealt with Kaulilya’s system of education 
and have seen there that he prescribed Vartta as a subject of 
study to be learnt from the superintendents of the various 
government departments both theoretically and practically. His 
political disciple Kamandaka also wrote to the same purport, 
thus — “The king possessed of discipline ( vinaya ) should get 
instructed in Anviksiki, the Tray!, Vartta and Dandanlti from 
persons who are proficient in them and act according to know- 
ledge . 1 Similarly Yajnavalkya has also laid down that the king 
should be skilled in the knowledge of those four sciences. The 
same is also said by the author or authors of the Sukraniti, and 
by the writer of the Narada-Smvti. K 

The four primary sciences were thus comprised within the 
curriculum of study for princes in ancient times. This is amply 
attested by the passages that have been quo..ed above. In fact, 
the idea that princes had to acquire knowledge ol these sciences 
became a tradition with the people, and the four sciences came 
to bo known as the Kuluvidy us of princes or brunches of learning 
pertaining to the royal family. In his llaghuvamsa, Kalidasa 
has made a king to wed h is sons first to the KutaridyUs, which 
the commentator explains as Anviksiki, Trayi, Vartta and 
Dandanlti, and then to royal princesses : 

Arthasastra was a type of literature that properly belonged 
to the Ksatriyas, iu fact, to all whose providence it was to be 
connected with the work of the administration of the realm. And 
we have said that Vartta largely supplied the data that Artha- 
sastra accepted and worked upon, bo any reference to the study 
of Arthavidya or of Arthasastra by kings, princes, generals and 
officials may be reasonably taken as evidence for the study of 
the economic science by those personages. It was never intend- 
ed that the king should seek after proficiency in the whole 
economic science in all its aspects, hut knowledge of only the 
most important of its subdivisions that had any form of bearing 
upon his manifold duties and functions was necessarily required 

1 Kamandaka II. I. 
i YSjfia. 1. 310-1 ; Sukraniti 1, 303-4. 

RSmSyaija II. 100 ; Mabb. II, 5. 

3 Raghu XVII. 3. 

16 
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to be acquired by him. The best evidence of such a regal know- 
ledge may be found in two chapters of the Ram&yana and the 
Mah&bharata which we have referred to more than once before, 1 

Indian literature is thoroughly saturated with passages that 
harp upon the necessity of the king's possessing knowledge of 
the Arthasastra. Often it is only the most important of its topics 
that find mention. Knowledge of horses and elephants and of 
weapons was of supreme importance to prinoeB, and some times 
only these topics of Arthasastra are referred to. 

In a passage ot the Mahabharata we find Arjuna, who has 
been characteristically called expert in ArthasSstra, dilating upon 
the nature and virtues of Vartta. 8 The Matsya Puraxia also says 
that the king should have his prince instructed by learned 
teachers in Dharmas&stra, Kamsastra, Arthasastra, Dbanurveda, 
also in knowledge of chariots and elephants. He should regularly 
take physical exercises and learn the &ilpas} An echo of the 
same idea is to be found in the Miltindaynnvha where it is Baid 
that “ the business of the princes of the earth is to learn all 
about elephants and horses and chariots and rapiers and the 
documents and the law of property.” * We may also mention here 
the knowledge of the economic science said to have been possessed 
by Rama. Thus it is repeatedly mentioned throughout the 
R&m&yana that he enjoyed the different aspects of life equally, 
was expert in everything relating to artha, knew the proper times 
and means of collecting wealth and of spending it according to 
the injunctions of the Sastras. He had systematically read public 
law and was expert in the different Silpas. He knew also how 
to enable others to acquire wealth. 5 

In the Bha.gavata-Pur3.na we find mention of the following 
Vidyks as the subjects studied by the youthful Krsna and 
Balarama, — the Vedas, with their Angas, Upanisads. Dhanur- 
veda, Dharmasastra Mlmamsa, Anvlksikl, RSjanlti and the 
Bixty four Kalas. 5 

1 MmKyaya II. 100 ; Mbh. II. V. 

2 Mbh. XII. 167 110. 

3 Cb. 220. 2-3 ; 24, 2-3. 

4 8. B. E. Vo\. XXXV. p. 247. 

5 i?3 mayaifa II. I. 28 ff. 

6 X. 45. 25-7. 
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The Sudraa also could study the Boience of economics. We 
have already shown how the various Silpas, the means of liveli- 
hood of the Sudras, came to be comprised within VSrtta. The 
Kal&s had also an economic aspect and were very aptly compris- 
ed within Arthai&stra. And we have also seen on Kautilya’s 

i 

authority that the Sudras also could follow the group of occupa- 
tions denoted by the term Vartta. Thus they were also eligible 
for the knowledge about Vartta. Their knowledge was ohiefly 
of a practical character as was required by their occupations, 
namely, the various Silpas and Kalas, that is, technical and 
formative, practical, mechanical and fine arts in which there is 
more of practice than of theory. 

Thus one comes to the conclusion that there was no restric- 
tion imposed upon the study of Vartta, different subdivisions of 
which science were acquired by different castes of people and men 
placed in various stations in life, fronrthe holy sages and high 
sovereigns down to poor Sudras for different purposes ; though, 
however, the group of occupations denoted by the term was the 
special means of livelihood of the Vaisyas, which could not be 
legitimately followed by other castes. 

We shall next deal with the subject of teachers of Vartta. 
Muoh of the subject has been anticipated in the preceding 
discussion about the subject of the students of Vartta. As theie 
was no legal or moral imposition against the study of the 
economic science and all castes of people could and did study it, 
so also people belonging to different castes could impart lessons 
tostudentBin the science. As Vartta was the special branch 
of knowledge of the Vaisyas and the most important of the pro- 
fessions leading to the production of wealth were their special 
means of livelihood, it appears that they were the best teachers of 
the science especially as regards knowledge relating to the most 
important of its subdivisions, namely, agriculture, cattle-breeding 
and trade. 

But BrShmanas could also be teachers of the economic science. 
According to some scholars that was one of the reasons which 
led them to study V artta, for they could not legitimately follow 
the group of occupations denoted by the term. Dr. Narepdra 
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Nath Law suggested that the Brahmanas learnt the subjects 
“ Sometimes perhaps for the sake of teaching it to their pupils, — 
for the Brahmanas were the teachers not merely of theology and 
Philosophy, hut also of economics, Polity including even the 
art of warfare and use of weapons, also practical and fine arts 
and accomplishments.'” 

It is somewhat difficult to follow him. Some Brahmanas were 
no doubt instructors of Dhanurveda to royal princes, as readers of 
the Mhhabharata are probably aware of the fact. As ministers 
and councillors of the king they had to acquire proficiency in 
the political science, and sometimes they instructed their royal 
wards in that science ; wo have also seen that the Brahmanas 
sometimes acquired knowledge < f the Khlas also. There were 
also learned Brahmana teachers to whom students flocked from 
the different parts of the country to study the eighteen Vidyas, 
including of course A rlhasfmtra, cs we have seen from the Jataka 
literature. Thus there can be no doubt that there were Brahmana 
teachers of the economic science, or at least some of its sub- 
divisions as were comprised within Arthasastra, But where is 
the evidence to show that they also taught the subjects that 
fundamentally made up the science of Vartta, namely, agricul- 
ture, cattle-breeding ami trade V On the contrary all facts point 
to a different conclusion, that even Iho Brahmanas had to study 
these branches of knowledge under the people who were well- 
versed in them and tnese could have been no other than the 
Vaisyas whose means of livelihood those occupations were. 
Both Kautilya and Manu, as wo shall see presently, lay parti- 
cular stress upon this fact and enjoin that Vartta is to he studied 
under people who have practical knowledge of it. It must never 
he supposed that we are suggesting that Brahmanas were not 
teachers of Vartta ; on the other hand, as we have shown, there 
is distinct evidence that they taught to their pupils Polity, 
Archery and some other sub-divisions of Arthasastra. But to 
state it in the form as Dr. Law has done or as has been done by 
another writer, according to whom “ the Brahmanas were the 


1 I. A, 1918, p. 24Q. 
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usual teachers of Vartta, 1 would be taking an extreme view of 
the case for which there is no corroborative evidence. But while 
the former view may be probable the latter is totally unwarrant- 
ed by facts. 

The Sudras, whose occupations were the various Silpas and 
Kal5s and some of the branches of Vartta, could also be teachers 
of the economic science to whom students belonging to the 
superior castes, including the highest of them went for training. 
Even the orthodox Manu had no objection to it and expressly- 
laid down that the Vidyas and the various Silpas were to be 
acquired from all hands. 2 


1 M. A. Bucb — Economic Life in Ancient India , p. 18. 

2 Manu II. 238-41 ; See also SI 117. 



SANSKRIT LITERATURE OF THE VAI8NAVAS 
OF BENGAL 


BY 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRA VARTI, M. A. 

Vaisnavism, — the worship of Krsna Visnu — it cannot be 
denied, has a long history behind it in Bengal. Excavations, 
in Paharpur, Rajasahi, are reported to have brought to light 
images of Radhfi and Krsna, of the Gupta period testifying 
to the prevalence of Vaisnavism in some form even in such an 
early date. The Susunia Rock inscription* also points to the 
same conclusion. We meet with traces of Vaisnavism in the 
epigTaphic records of the Pala period as well. It seems to have 
been almost in a flourishing condition during the Sena rule, as 
Is shown, among other things, by tlio celebrated work of 
Jayadeva-the Gltagovinda. 1 2 * * * * * 8 

This Vaisnavism got a fresh impetus and took a new turn 
from after the rise of Caitanya in the 15th century, so much so 
that Vaisnavism is now popularly believed to be nothing but 
what was preaohed by that great master. The new shape given 
to Vaisnavism by Caitanya which may as well conveniently be 
termed Caitanyism-had a good many important characteristics. 
It is not the place to deal with them at any length here. What 

1 Ep. Ind.vol. XIII. p. 133. 

2 It may bo noted in passing that this production of a Bengali poet is one 

of the most popular ■works in the whole field of Sanskrit literature. An 

idea of the enviable popularity enjoyed by it may be formed not only from 

the unusually large number of Mss. found of the work all over the country, 

but also from the numerous commentaries of the work — more than forty 

mentioned by Aufreoht in the Catalogue Catalogorum — composed by 

scholars bailing from different parts of India, It had even acquired the 
sanotity of a religious work by the end of the 15th oentury ( S. K.Chatterji — 
Origin and Development of Beng. Lang.p. 216.). In consequenoe of its 
widespread popularity works came to be composed by poets of different 
parts of India in imitation of this. And aboiit a doten of these WQSkS 
#ro known, 
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we require for our purposes to note is its proselytising spirit 
which found expression, among other things, in the immense 
literary activities of the followers of the greatVaisnava reformer. 
A vast amount of literature both in Bengali and Sanskrit was 
produoed evidently with a view to popularise the teachings of 
Caitanya and thus strengthen the Dew sect with fresh converts. 
Quite an important place is occupied by the literature of the 
Vaisnavas in the history of Bengali literature as a whole, and 
it has already attracted the proper attention of scholars. But the 
study of the Sanskrit literature of the Vaisnavas does not seem 
to have spread to any appreciable extent beyond the members of 
the sect. And scholars outside Bengal seem to have very little 
idea of the vast extent or the nature of this literature, partly 
owing to its sectarian character and partly on account of most 
of the works, in Mss. or print, being in the Bengali script. 

The importance of this extensive literature, however, in the 
history of Indian literature as a whole cannot, of course, be 
denied. For even here we occasionally meet with works that 
decidedly have a universal appeal and deserve to he carefully and 
critically studied by scholars. Looked at from the standpoint 
of cultural history, it represents a line of development which, 
whatever be its merit, should not be left out of account. And as 
it embodies the dogmas and rituals of a sect which had and still 
has an immense hold on not a negligible section of the people 
of Bengal a thorough study of it is expected to throw much 
lurid light on the obscure and chequered religious history of 
Bengal. And it seems to be owing to these facts that 
Mm. H. P. Shastri felt in the nineties the want of a systematic 
aooount of the vast Vaisnava literature of Bengal ( Notice* if 
Sanskrit Mss -Vol. XI, Preface p. xi ). 

This literature, sectarian though it was, did not consist 
solely of purely religious works dealing merely with philosophy 
and ritualism. "We ha ve got works almost in every branch of 
Sanskrit literature, — Kavya, drama, grammar and even Poetics 
written by the followers of Caitanya and all bearing tbe marks of 
the new faith. And this fact justifies a separate treatment of those 
works. It is also an interesting study to see how they 
could utilise all these heterogenous branches of study for convey- 
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ing the teachings of their master to the masses. This literature 
is thus found to possess a peculiar ‘ communal ’ interest too, as 
it seems to indicate a desire on the part of the Vaisnava teachers 
to be self-contained from a literary stand-point by creating an 
independent literature for themselves, in the various branches, 
which preserved the peculiarities of the faith so that Vaisnava 
children might imbibe the spirit of the faith from their very 
student life. 

It is now proposed to give a brief account of the literary out- 
put of the followers of Caitanya in the different branches of 
Sanskrit literature. The Vaisnava literature of Bengal of the 
Pre-Caitanya period is small and has very little distinguishing 
feature. 

It will be noticed that this vast amount of literature covering 
a variety of subjects was principally the work of about half a 
dozen scholars. Decidedly the major portion of it belongs to the 
two brothers Rupa and Sanatana who were the immediate 
disciples of Caitanya and their worthy nephew Jiva. It was 
primarily they that fixed the rituals and philosophy-the two most 
important things of a religious system-of Caitanyaism. They 
were all polymaths, having quite a huge number of works to 
the credit of each. The position occupied by them in the 
Vaisnava hierarchy is highly honourable. All subsequent writers 
are found to aooord even as much respect to them as to the great 
founder of the sect. Of other important writers we may refer 
to the names of Krsnadasa Kavirajs, Kavikarnapura and Visva- 
natha CakravartT. The founder of the school- Caitanya-does 
not seem to have composed any work expounding his doctrines. 
Two works of hls-which wmuld have been of immense value 
had they surv ived-viz, a commentary on the Bhagavata and a 
commentary on some work on Nyaya-are believed to have been 
either destroyed or concealed by the Great Master so that the 
fame of others may not suffer by their publication (Manasi O 
Marmavani Vol. XIX Pt. II. p. 54 ff). There is room for legiti- 
mate doubt as regards the authorship of several minor works 
generally attributed to him. 

A peculiarity of most of the Vaisnava writers that may be 
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noted here, is their extreme modesty 1 which does not permit 
them to explicitly specify their names in many a work of their 
authorship. It seems to he on account of this that a good deal 
of controversy is found to have centred round the authorship of 
a number of works-specially those of Rupa, Sanatana arid Jiva. 
Several instances of this kind of confusion have already been 
noted by Dr. S. K. De in his Studies in the Hist, of Sans. Poetics 
( vol. I, p. 255. f. n. 3. ) Wo may here point out some more 
instances. HamsadTita , generally known to be a work of ROpa 
is found to have been attributed to Jiva (CS. vol. VI, No, 162) and 
also to one Devadasa in a Ms. of the work and a commentary 
on it in the Dacca University ( which I had occasion to see ). 
The Vaisnamtosini, a commentary on the tenth Book of the 
Bhagnvata, believed to be a work of Sanatana, is also ascribed to 
Jiva and Rupa ( Aufrecht I, p. 4026, II, p. 917 ). The Hnri- 
ndmdmrta-V ija/carana, supposed to be a work of Jiva is attributed to 
Rupa ( .Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit Mss-in the A. S. B. — Oram. 
R. L.Mitra-p. 70). But the names of the real authors may be 
gathered from an elaborate account of the literary activities of 
Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva given by Jiva himself at the end of 
his Layhutosini-a commentary on the Vaisuara-tosiyi. 

Every religion is found to have a philosophical system of 
its own, on the basis of which the doctrines 
Philosophy an d tenets peculiar to it are sought to be 
explained. And Neo-Vaisnavism of Bengal 
was not an exception to this rule. It also evolved a full-fledged 
philosophy of its own which, in course of time, came to be known 
as the Gaudiya Vaisnava philosophy. This is properly a sub- 
school of Vedanta, based primarily on the Madhva system, 
though it was influenced by the Nimbarka and Vallabha schools 
as well. But it has its points of difference from the school of 
Madhva. Thus, according to the latter, the object of adoration 
is Visnu alone, no divinity being ascribed to bis consort Laksmi. 
But according to the Gaudlya school, Visnu together with hie 
consort should be worshipped. Devotion in conjunction with 

1 A curious instance of this is supplied by the following colophon found at 
the end of an authological work, the Kaviratnakara ( S. 8. P ) : — 
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action, assert the Madhvas, lead to salvation. Devotion, pure 
and unmixed, is the cause of salvation - this is the view of the 
followers of Caitanya. According to the school of Madhva, 
salvation can be attained by Brahman devotees alone, but the 
Gaudlya school is more liberal and asserts the equal right of all- 
irrespective of caste-to that supreme goal of life. The most 
distinguishing features of the Bengal school of Vaisnavism are 
( 1 ) the dootrine of acintya-bhedabheda ( incomprehensible 
difference-non-difference ) ( 2 ) Prominence given to the 
Vrndavana-Ula of Krsna in contra-distinction to the attitude of 
the different Vaienava schools of the South. 

The work which the followers of this school regard as the 
most important and authoritative is the Bhagavata-Puraiia. 
This Purina, they suppose, wa* composed to elucidate theVedinta 
Sutras and is regarded by them as the commentary on the said 
Sutras. Thus not a negligible portion of the philosophical works 
of this school is covered by direct commentaries on the Bh&gavata 
and' also by independent works composed to elucidate and 
systematically present the views of it. Of direct commentaries 
on it, mention may be made of the works of San&tana, Jiva, 
Vi 6 van&tha and Baladeva Vidyabhusana. Besides these, the 
Brhad-bhagavatamrta of San&tana and Laghu- Bhdgavatdmrta of 
Rhpa, whioh is an abridgement of the former, deal with the 
teachings of the Bh&gavata, 

The most important, popular and scholarly work that sets forth 
in detail the philosophy of the Bh&gavata is the Bhagavaid ’ or SaU 
Sandarbha of Jiva Gosv&min ( Ed. by Syamlal Gosvamin, 
Calcutta). It consists of six books dealing with six different 
topics viz. Tattva-Sandarbha, Bhagavata Paramdtma ° , &ril(rfrtQ°, 
Bhakti , and PrW. Tlie present work is stated to have been based 
on a work of Gop&la Bhatta, the famous disciple of Caitanya, 
which appears to have been fragmentary and incomplete. An 
abridgement of this voluminous work, presumably by Jiva him- 
aelf, is the Sdrasantgraha ( CS. X. p. 96 ). 

But workB on the Bh&gavata alone could seoure no recognition 
for the Bengal VaienavaB among those of other provinces 5 for a 
school was required to have commentaries of its own on the 
Ved&nta-SCLtras.-the Bhagav&d-glti and Upanifads to entitle itself 
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to that recognition. And, it is told, that it waB to win that 
recognition for this school that Baladeva VidySbhufapa composed 
a commentary on the VedSnta-Sutras, called the Oovinda-bhasna 
(Purana Karyfilaya, Calcutta 1301 B. S. ).' This embodies the 
doctrines peculiar to the school. Baladeva flourished sometime in 
the middle of the 18th century. Thus chronologically he was 
about the last among the host of soholars who from time to time 
wrote commentaries ( bhasya ) on that highly popular work-the 
Ved&nta-Shtras. But this was not the only work composed by 
Baladeva. Like Rapa and Jlva he was a polymath, writing on a 
variety of subjects. Other philosophical works composed by him 
were •• — 

( 1 ) Commentary on the Bhagavad-gTtl ( published by the 
Gaudlya Matha, Calcutta ) ( 2 ) Commentary on the ten 

ITpnnisads — Isa,' Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, MfcpdQkya, 
Aitareya, Taittirlya, ChSndogya, and Brhadaranyaka ( 3 ) 
Siddhantaratna or Bha.v/a-pithaka - ( Sarasvati Bhavan Series ) 
( 4) Prameya-ratnavali ( S. S. P. Series) an elementary treatise on 
the Vaisnava philosophy of Bengal. This work follows the school 
of Madhva in toto as is indicated by the author in the 
introductory portions of his work. ( 5 ) Vcdanta-Syatrantaka 
which seems to deal with the elements of Vedanta philosophy. 

It was probably about the time of Baladeva that Anftpa- 
nar&yana Siromani who was apparently a follower of the school 
of Caitanya. wrote a gloss entitled the SamaHjasD-trtti 1 2 on the 
Vedanta-Sutra. At the end of his work he dedicates it to Caitanya 
and refers to Riipa and Svarnpa in respectful terms. But 
probably owing to the fact that he ws* not one of the recognised 
gcevamins (teachers ) held in high respect by the Vaisnavae that 
hie work received scant appreciation and is now little known. 

Similar fate seems to have attended several other works as 
well whioh appear to have been composed from time to time. 
Of these reference may be made to the Tattvadipika - a 'short 
Vaisnava treatise of great interest by VSsudeva Sirvabbauma, 

1 Introduction to Prameya-ratnBvati ( S. 8. P. Series). 

2 A Me. of thie work i« in the Library of the Sanekrit Sahitya Pariehat, 
Calcutta. 
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the well-known NaiySyika and teacher of Caitanya ( Sarasvati 
Bhavan Studies vol, IV. p. 68 ). 

The most important ritualistic work of the V aispavas is the 
Haribhakti- Vilasa' or Bhaqa va d-hha kti^uilam 
Rituals flg j s eometimes called ( Baharampur, 

Radharaman Press ). The work seems to 
have been composed by Sanatana as is recorded at the end of the 
Laghutosini of Jlva as also in Caiianya-Caritamrta of Krsnadasa 
( Bk. II, chapter 24 ). It is this work which still regulates the 
religious rites of the Vaisnavas, 1 If any proof of its popularity 
was needed, it is supplied by an early metrical Bengali translation 
of the work by one K3nai Dasa, a Ms. of which work is reported 
to have recently been acquired by the Dacca University (Ind. Ant. 
1928, p. 2 ). It is a very big work consisting of 20 vilasas and is 
composed in verses, small prose lines occurring only as introduction 
to extracts quoted from other works. It lays down, among other 
things, rules for the defferent festivals to he observed by the 
Vaisnavas in honour of Krsna. It scarcely refers to any festival 
connected with any god beyond the pale of Vaisnavism. It is 
curious that of all other popular festivals belonging almost 
exclusively to tbe Saivas or Sdktas ( like Durg&puja etc.) it is 
found to prescribe Sivarutri — a festival in honour of god Siva — for 
the Vaisnavas. This may be owing to the immense popularity of 
it w hich rendered it impossible to be neglected. 

It should here be noted that the work does make no reference 
to Satyanarayana or offerings ( sinii ) made to him. The omission 
does not seem to be accidental, but might in ail probability have 
been a significant one pointing to tho fact that this god-who iB 
generally supposed to have been the result of an amalgamation of 
Satyapi'a. of the Moslems with Narayarta of the Hindus-had not 
yet found any important place in the Hindu pantheon. It does 
not also refer to the well-known festival of rasa-yalra in honour 
of Kraus.® 

1 It does not. however, cover oil rites, as no section is devoted to Samtkara 
( saoraments ) or Sraddha ( funeral rite* ) though a section is set apart 
for <IU?iS or initiation. 

8 The festivalis not alio found to have been referred to in the yStrft-taitva 
of Raghunandaua. 
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Of minor works reference may be made to the Saraeathgraha- 
dipika by Rfimaprasada Devasarma ( HPS III, 343 ). It deals 
with the worship of Krsna pointing out its excellence. It is stated 
to have a section on Vaisnava Sr add ha. Works like Bri-RadhQ 
Krsrta- Pujapaddhoti-nlbandha ( CS X. 102), Vaisriavdhnikapaddhati 
( CS X. 116), Sarnksepa-Bhakti-Sadhanapaddhati (CS. X. 114) 
though anonymous seems to have originated in Bengal being 
fiound only in Bengali characters. But they haye got very little 
deserving a critical analysis. 

The Vaisnava K^vyas and dramas the number of which is 
almost a legion deal almost exclusively with 
Kavyas the story of Krsna and his associates, while 

there are a few which seek to depict the 
life story of Caitanya. Very few of them, it must be admitted, 
have got any poetic excellence in them which can attract the 
attention of non- Vaisnavas. They were composed either to 
demonstrate the divinity of Krsna or the superiority of Caitanya 
to the ordinary human beings, and though some of them aim at 
displaying artificial beauty, they have got very little intrinsic 
merit in general. 

AnandavTndavnaciivipu of Kavikarnapura is a campu, or a 
K Trnja work in prose and poetry mixed, in 22 stamkas or chapters 
dealing with the life story of Krsna (Pandit Baijnath Pustakalaya, 
Mathura ). Muktucaritra of Raghunathadasa ( Brindavana 
Caitanyabda 422 ) describes the amours of RadhS, and Krsna. 
Raghunathadasa was earlier than Jiva Gosvamin, who mentions 
him in the first verse of his Gopalacampu. It is a campu Kdvya 
consisting both of prose and poetry. Govindalllamrta of 
Krsnad&sa Kaviraja who is well-known as the author of the 
Bengali work Caitanya- Caritamrta, which was composed in 
1503 S. E. ( Baharampur, Radharaman Press, 1308 B. S. ). The 
work is complete in 23 sargas. This seems to have been one of the 
most popular Vaisnava kdvyas. It was translated into Bengali 
verses by Yadunandana Dasa as early as the year 1610 A. D. 
Numerous Mss., found in various places and noticed and de- 
scribed by various scholars, also testify to its popularity. But 
curiously enough there has been a oonfusion with regard to its 
authorship. It has been attributed either to Raghunitha Bhatt* 
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or to RaghunStha Dana by various scholars though the name of 
the author is definitely given as KrsnadSsa in a verse of the work 
( XXIII, 95 ) and in the Bengali translation of it just referred 
to. And tradition current among the Vaisnavas confirms this 
ascription. 1 Oopalacampu of JIvagosvamin is another work, 
depicting the life story of Krsna ( Ed. by Rasa-Bihari Samkhya- 
tirtha, BaharampuT). It is a very big work complete in two parts— 
pUrvacampu in 33 puranas and uttaracampu in 37 puranas. The 
first part was completed in 1510 S. E. and the second in 1514 S. E. 
Visvanatha Cakravarti whose commentary on the Bhagavata was 
completed in 1G26 S. E. composed the £rikrsna-bhavanUmrta in 20 
cantos ( Ed. by Nitya Svarupa BTahmacarin-Caitany&bda 428 ). 
There is, besides these, a huge nnmbeT of smaller and minor 
works, too numerous to mention here. The Dutahavyas not only 
of Bengal but of other places also were in no small degree in- 
fluenced by Vaisnavism and were principally the productions of 
Vaisnava poets. * 

There are several dramatic compositions of the Vaisnavas. Of 
these three at least belong to Rupa, namely, Lalitamadhava, 
Vidagdhamadhava and Lanaktli-kaumudi , They all describe the 
story of the life of Krqna. 

Historical kdvyae or caritakavyas as they may more properly be 
designated deal almost exclusively with the life-story of 
Caitanya. Works of this type were produced in large numbers 
both in Sanskrit and Bengali. Some of them are highly popular 
even to this day. The most popular of them is the Caitanyacarila- 
mrta by Krsnadfisa Kaviraja composed in 1503 S. E., which, 
though written in Bengali, is interspersed with Sanskrit verses 
either of the poet’s own composition or taken from various works 
of other authors. The work had become so much popular that 
even these were gathered together exactly in the order in whioh 
they occur in the original and treated as a separate book under 
the title tilokasamyraha or Caitanya-carifamrta-sltkasamgrjha. Mss. 
of this latter work are met with occasionally. A manuscript of 

1 This has been made clear in a note on the authorship of the Govinda- 
lflBmrta Ind. Ant. ( Nov. 19SS). 

$ See my article on the Origin and Development of DutakSvya Literature 
in Sanskrit. ( Indian Historical Quarterly, vol, lll,pp, 87 Sff), 
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a commentary on these verses by one VrndSvanacandra Tarkftl- 
amkSra has also come down in a fragmentary form ( CS. X, 41 ). 

Of works written exclusively in Sanskrit almost all were 
written by men who were contemporaries of Caitanya. Thus a 
Caitanyacarita is said to have been composed by Goplnatha Kavi- 
kanthabharana, son-in-law of Visnudasa, maternal uncle of 
Caitanya. 1 VasudevaSarvabhauma, originally teacher end then 
a disoiple of Caitanya is also stated to have composed a Caitanya- 
Carita ( Bangiya Sahihja Parisal-Patriku, vol. IV, p. 201 ). 
Krsna-Caitanya-€arita was composed by Murari Gupta in 1425 
8. E., as is expressly stated in the concluding verse of the 
work ( Published by Mrinal Kanti Ghosh from the Partika Press, 
Baghbazar-Caitanya era 426 ). This is one of the earliest avail- 
able works on the life-story of the great Vaisnava teacher of 
Bengal. The book is a fairly long one being complete in four 
sections, each of which consists of several cantos. The first 
section contains 14 cantos, the second 18 , the third 18 and the 
fourth 26. From the very beginning we get a deified picture of 
the great master who is represented as an incarnation of Lord 
Visnu and as such his birth was acclaimed by all the gods who 
came to Sacl, his mother, just after her conception to pay their 
homage to her as she was to be the exalted mother of the Lord. 
The book is full of the description of the supernatural powers of 
the Master and his unparallelled devotion to Visnu. The work 
is written in the epic style not improbably to give it an epic 
appearance and earn for it the respect which is due to an epic. It 
has a good many instances of the lapsus lingua which is a charac- 
teristic feature of the epic literature of Sanskrit, 

The Caitanyacaritamrta Muhakavya is another work of this 
type ( Bahararapur-Radharaman-Fress-1332 B. S. ). The author 
of the work is believed to have been the well-known poet Kavi- 
karnapura though nowhere in book his name is found to occur. 
It was composed in 1464 S. E. 

The sectarian character of even some of the more well-known 
grammars is clearly betrayed by the illus- 
Grammars trations given by the different grammati- 

cal functions. Thus the Vaisravite Mugdha- 

1 An extract from this work giving the ancestry of Caitanya is quoted in 
Vangtr JBtiya ItihUsa-N. Baao — vol. HI, p. SI 8ff. 
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bodha is always found to refer to Krsna and his associates in 
all his examples. In the non-Brahmanic K alii pa not a single 
referenoe to any of the mythological persons or stories is found. 
But the spirit of sectarianism seems to have been carried to its 
furthest extreme. And the best known example of this is the 
Harinamamrta Vyalcarana, a grammar of some populiarity among 
the more orthodox Vaisnavas of Bengal. It is generally attri- 
buted to Jlvagosvamin, nephew of the celebrated Rupa. He 
completed his Gopula-Campu in 1514 S. "E. A manuscript in 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal is however found to ascribe it to 
Rupa ( Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. of the A. S. /i. ,-Gram. 
R. L. Mitra. Gram-p. 70 and 163 ). The peculiarity of this work 
lies not only in its reference to the acts of Krsna eto. in the 
illustrations of grammatical functions but also in indicating the 
various technical terms of grammar by the different names of 
Krsna, Radha and their associates, the mere utterance of which 
is supposed to earn religious merit for the reader. Thus the 
climax is reached here in the attempt to popularise the religious 
tenets through various branches of literature. 

We get mention of two other grammars of the Vaisnavas of 
Bengal, namely Caitanjamrla ( Colebrooke - Miscellaneous Essays, 
Ed. by Cowell— 1873, vol. II, p. 44 ) and Vyakaraua-kaumudi of 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana. The former of these seems to have 
been a sectarian one as the name clearly shows. Sectarian 
grammars also seem to have been known even when Jlva wrote, 
as Vitthal&carya (1st half of the 16th century) in his commentary 
on the Prakriya- Kaumudi is said to have often referred to a hama- 
Vyakarana ( Colebrooke - op. cit., p. 49 ), which from its name 
seems to have been sectarian. A sectarian grammar of the 
Saivas probably by a Bengalee is the Prabodlta-prakasa ( I. O. II, 
911, R. L. Mitra, op. cit., p. 70 ). The author of this work is 
Balar&ma Paficanana. This work is also of the type of Hari- 
namamrta. 

It is curious that though Bengal had evolved a style of her 
own from a very early period her contribu- 
tions to the theories of poetio composition 
cannot be said to be much. In fact, we 
soaroely meet with any works on poetics in Bengal before the 
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15th century. From after the 15th century Bengal produoed 
several original works on poetics. Most of these are the works 
of Vaisnava teachers and are sectarian in character. They have 
not therefore attained much popularity among the people in 
general, and their studies are confined within the Vaisnavas alone. 
Thus the works of Bengal could not supersede well-known 
standard works like the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata which 
continued to be studied here as elsewhere and this is proved by 
the commentaries by Bengalees on these works. But in spite of 
their sectarian character the rhetorical works of the Vaisnavas 
of Bengal are found fo have made important contributions on the 
topic of rasa ( sentiment ). They count bhakti ( devotion ) as a 
separate rasa and deal with it in full detail. The illustrative 
verses of these works, again, mostly deal with the life-story of 
Krsna and his associates. 

The earliest work of Bengal on poetics seems to have been the 
Vaispavite UjjavalanUamavi ( Kavyam&la and Baharampur ) of 
Rupagosvamin, an immediate disciple of Caitanya and a 
Vaisnava writer of much renown. In his work Rupa describes 
Bhakti ( devotion ) as a separate ram. The work has got several 
commentaries of which those of his nephew JIva ( Baharampur 
1889 ) and Visvanatha CakravartI ( KSvyamala, 1913) are well 
known. An independent work was also composed by 
Rupa with the sole object of fuller exposition of the 
sentiment of Bhakti. This is his Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu (Babaram- 
pur ). Rupa had also a work on dramaturgy called JV5 taka- 
candrika ( Cassimbazar - 1313 B. 8. ). The work is definitely 
stated to have been based on the Sasha of Bharata and also on a 
work called liasa-sudhakara. Just at the beginning the author 
utters a fling against the celebrated work the SdhUya-Darpaya 
which, he says, is full of inacurracy and goes against the view 
of Bharata. The work deals with only one form of Drama, 
namely, Nataka. The examples given in the work are from 
various Vaisnava books of which some are of his own composi- 
tion. As a matter of fact most of these are taken from the 
Lalita-Mudhava so much so that it might as well be supposed to 
have been composed to elucidate the dramatic technique of 
the latter. 

. 17 
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One more important work on Poetics by a Vaisnava writer is 
AlafhkSra- kausfuhba of Kavikarvapura, another famous writer 
(Baharampur 1899; also V. R 8. series' 1 . The use of the study and 
composition of a kUvya according to this author, is not fame etc. 
alone, as other rhetoricians bare it, hut the enrolment of that 
bliss which results from the absorption of the heart in the story of 
the amours of Krsna ( I. 8 ). He counts bhakti, valmlya and prsma 
under rasa ( V. R S. ed. p. 148 ). He finds fault with his prede- 
cessors without mentioning their names as regards the definition 
of kUvya which he defines as ‘ the composition of a poet \ ( Kaxi- 
vUn-nirmitth kfivyam ). 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON SEMANTICS 
BY 

Prof. N. H. purandarb, h. a. 

( HanBraj Pragji Thacketsey Collage. Nosik) 
INTRODUCTORY 

I was lad to write this article on reading the reports of the 
lectures on Semantics delivered by Dr. Horrwite of Hunter 
College, New York, America, in Bombay and Poona. I have 
some criticisms to offer on the views of Dr. Horrwits, but I 
reserve these for a future occasion. 

Semantics 

The word Semantic*, I think, comes from an Aryan root, the 
Sanskrit representative of which is Ban, -man. Sam-man, or simply 
man, means ‘to think Semantics, therefore, thus refers to the 
‘thought’, ‘material’ or ‘meaning’ of words. The word ‘meaning’ 
ItBelf is again connected with this very root man ‘to think’. It, 
therefore, means the ‘thought’ embodied in a word. Now, 
thoughts are about different departments of human activity as 
Social, Political, Religious, and so forth. The duty of Semantics 
iB, therefore, not only to establish the ‘meanings’ of words, but also 
to gather historic information about the social, political, 
religious, and such other conditions of the people that used those 
words. In the several stages of the existence of words, however, 
the meanings of some of them, at times, undergo oertain changes. 
It falls within the duty of semantics, again, to note such changes, 
if they have taken place, and to record the historic information 
about the corresponding changes in the conditions of the people, 
as indicated by these changes in meanings. The same words, in 
slightly different forms and meanings, appear in different related 
languages. Semantics must note and compare them, and ipuBt 
gather information of relative importance. 

I have connected Semantics with sam-man above. Yet otter 
connection of semantics is also possible. Words as shown above 
are the embodiments of thoughts. They are, in other words, 
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name* given to thoughts. A Sanskrit word for name is sam-jfia. 
Safo-jfla striotly means ‘a sign.’ In fact, the Eng. si-gn 
and Skt. Sam-jfla are connected words, both in sound as well as 
in sense. Sath-jfla can convey the idea of both, -a word as bIfo its 
meaning. In its latter sense it can be a Skt. word with which the 
word Semantics can otherwise be connected. Semantics is thus a 
science which deals with sam—jflas or names i. e. words, with 
particular regard to their meanings. In other words, semantics 
concerns itself with considering how names are given. This 
explanation of the word Semantics is not materially difierent from 
the one given before. For, sam—man, sam-jfla, sam—mna and the 
Gr. sema (meaning ‘sign') etc. are all interconnected words. 
Semantics can be connected with any of these. 

On the subject of how names are given, Y&skac&rya, one of 
the oldest Indian writers on etymology, philology, and Semantics 
has already offered some very sage remarks. Most of the 
names according to him, are given to objects in recognition 
of some principal actions or qualities of those objects. But, 
in this world, there exist many objects that have the same 
principal action or quality. Many names of the same meaning 
are. therefore, formed from different Toots and then, by the Law of 
Specialisation, each one of these is restricted to each one of these 
objects. Thus, the objects denoted by the Skr. madhu (honey ) 
and tarkara ( sugar ) are two objects that have the same principal 
quality yiz. ‘sweetness.' Two different words viz. madhu and 
tarkara are, therefore, formed from two different roots denoting 
the same idea of ‘sweetness.’ Madhu is formed from svudu which 
means, and with which is connected, Eng. sweet. Stddu has its 
initial ‘s' dropped, v changed to its connected sound m, and d 
aspirated into dk. It thus assumes the form of madhu. Bvadu 
in its turn, is derived from srad (to taste, to be sweet), which 
wad, again, comes from s«--ad. Su means ‘good’ and ad means 
‘to eat.’ Su— ad, therefore, means ‘to be good to eat’ i. e. ‘to be 
sweet.’ tarkara is formed from sam--gr or su-gf, which also, like 
sti-od, means ‘to be good to eat (gr)’. Eng. su-gar represents 
this su—gr better than Skr. Sarkara. But though madhu snd 
tarkara. are thus formed from roots which mean the same thing, 
still the object denoted by the word madhu is different from the 
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objeofc denoted by the word sarhara. In other words, madhu 
and iarkara are words that are restricted to the particular objects 
denoted by them, by tha Law of Specialisation. 1 n the oaBe of 
imitative words also, this Law of Specialisation does operate. It 
is thus that names are given to things. Semantics must also 
note this and explain these names accordingly, thus again 
establishing and making clear the meanings of words. The 
historic information which is stored in the various words is of 
course to be gathered as indicated above. 

Phonetics 

Though seuiantios has thus to deal primarily with the 
‘meanings’ of words, it cannot altogether ignore the sound aspect 
of the same. Sound and meaning are two very important parts of 
a word. Meaning is the inner soul, and sound the outer body. It 
is the union of this soul and body that makes up the living word. 
Sound, then, thus counts much in any dealing with words. In 
fact, the very word word comes from an Aryan root, the Sanskrit 
representative of which is Svr. Sir means ‘to sound.’ A word, 
therefore, means a sound or a combination of sounds intended to 
convey some particular meaning. Svr drops its initial s as already 
instanced in connecting madhu with svadu above, and retains only 
vr. This vt then becomes the source of the Skr. hiu. Bru means 
‘to utter a sound' ‘to speak.’ The dropping of an initial s is a 
a phenomenon of frequent occurrence. It is referred to by 
Dr. Horrwitz himself in one of his lectures when he derives ‘onto- 
logy ’ from the Greek word ‘sont.’ The Eng. word word is to be 
connected with this very er, -which, as we have seen, is thus tho 
source of hi u. 

Sound, then, is an important consideration in the case of 
words. The word sound, is connected with the Sanskrit root svnn, 
which, in its turn, is connected with the above mentioned svr. 
Stem, again, is connected with dhvan, a sibilant sound being 
interchangeable with a dental sound. Dhvan, svan, svr, hr, bru, 
all these are thus interconnected, and therefore convey the same 
idea of dhvani or sound. Dhvan itself appears to be an imitative 
root imitating the sound of a drum when beaten. We imitate the 
sourjd of the Marathi nagara by saying dhan. Ip fact, tbjs 
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dhvan thus primarily seems to mean ‘beats' or ‘strokes’ beaten. 
The Marathi sentence tyane tyalS don dayake dile (he gave him two 
strokes) contains the word danake in the sense of ‘beats’ or 
'strokes’. This danake ( sing, dayaka ) is an imitative word 
cognate and oonneoted with dhvan. The more known han ‘to strike’ 
is only another form of this dhvan. When one object 'strikes' another 
a sound is produced. Hence, this dhvan, which originally must 
have meant ‘to strike’, afterwards came to mean ‘to sound.’ I 
leave this digression about the establishment of the meaning of 
dhvan , and re-assert my former proposition viz. that Semantics 
cannot afford to ignore the sound aspect of wordB. 

Sound, then, thus forms an important part of Semantics. 
There is, however, a separate science which primarily deals with 
sound or dhvani. This science goes by the name of phonetics. 
The word phonetics comes from an Aryan root the Sanskrit 
represantative of which is scan. ( 1 ) The sibilant sound ie either 
dropped or ( 2 ) is represented by the ‘p’ sound. Similarly ( 3 ) v 
also is represented by the p sound. The following connected pairs 
are examples concerned here •• ( 1 ) sont and ontology ( 2 ) Skr. 
dartana l dri to see ) and darpaya ( mirror ) ( 3 ) Skr. gopdla and 
Marathi guvali. It would appear that Skr, hhan ‘to speak’ ’to utter 
a sound ’ is nearer to the Greek phone (sound) from which, of 
course, the word phonetics is directly derived. But hhan ‘to 6peak* 
and s van ‘to sound’ being interconnected, to oonnect phonetics 
with hhan or with svan is just the same. The consideration, viz. 
whether svan came first or hhan came first, and whether, therefore, 
phonetics is to be connected with svan or hhan in accordance with 
the relative time of these words, is a consideration which must 
not oount here much. For, the determination of the relative 
time of so ancient words is bound to be dubious. Further, 
according to many modern philologists, European and Iranian, 
languages do not directly descend from Sanskrit. This being so, it 
is futile to try to settle the relative time of these words and then 
to state the connection. The only point to be noted here is this, 
viz., that ercm ( with which ie connected the English word 
sound ), hhay, dhvan ( with whioh are conneoted the English words 
tone, tune, etc. ), are all interconnected roots, and therefore convty 
the idea of dhvani or sound. It may even be that stun, bhay, 
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dhvan, are the different results of Imitating a sound as differently 
heard by the ear, and so on. Whatever that be, one thing is 
certain : viz. that phonetic* is connected with these Sanskrit vrordB 
and therefore it is clear that it hss to deal with sounds : to state 
what sounds are changed to what other sounds, by observing a 
number of instances ; and to formulate certain laws like syncrpe, 
metathesis, anaptyxis, haplology, assimilation, and so on. 
Semantics and Phonetics thus deal with two vital aspects of 
words, and must go hand in hand, 

Derivation 

Semantics, I have shown above, is concerned with the meaning 
of words. The process whioh seeks to make the meaning more 
dear is known as derivation. Derivation is thus a part of 
Semantics. The word derivation comes frcm an Aryan root the 
Sanskrit representative of which is adhi-hr. Adhi loseB itB initial 
a and retains only dhi.-dhi-hr thuB representating de-riie 
( derivation) more immediately. Adhi means ‘first’, and hr 
means 1 to speak ’, ‘ to utter a word ’. Adhi - hr there- 

fore, thus conveys the idea of the ‘first word’, the ‘origin’ or 
‘souroe’ of the particular word of which the derivation is to be 
given. ‘Derivation ’ of a word then thus means ‘giving the origin, 
aouroe, or root’ of that word : telling from what original first 
word or ‘root’ the particular word under consideration has come. 
The word root itself has its connection with the Sanskrit root hr 
‘to speak, to utter a sound.’ This hr is connected with the above- 
mentioned svr. A ‘root’ therefore, means a ‘word ’ that is spoken. 
Hence, the ‘first word’ or the ‘origin’ of other words derived from 
it 8kr. dhutu, which means a root, also may have come from the 
root dhS ‘to speak', ‘to utter a word.’ Skr. dhOtu and Eng. root 
am probably inter-connected, — both being two different forms of 
one and the same original Aryan word. ‘Db’ in ' dhStu ’ and V fn 
‘root’ are connected sounds. A different way of explain- 
ing adhi-hr will be to take adhi in the sense of ‘completely’, and 
hr in that of ‘to speak out’, ‘to explain.' Hence, adhi-hr will 
convey fee idea cf ‘to explain completely fthe meaning of a word’)’ 
by giving the root of that word. This way of explaining adhi-hr 
( and therefore explaining ‘derivation’ ) is perhaps a better one, and 
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is in keeping with the explanation of nirufctara Sanskrit word for 
derivation. As is well-known, nirukta is explained as nih-ie^ena 
ukta, and means ‘complete explanation ( of the meaning of a 
word )’. In fact, English der-i-ve may be connected with Sanskrit 
nir-vac ( the root in nirukta ) phonetically as well, Der-ve ( i. e. 
der-i-ve with the middle ‘i‘ dropped ) represents nir-va(c) more 
immediately, Eng. l de' is connected with Skr. ‘ru’ phonetically. 
The instance of Eng. de-cide connected with Skr. rd-sci ( niicaya ) 
may be noted here. 

De-tive may otherwise be connected with Skr, adhi-ruha or 
udhi-labh. Adhi-ruh conveys the idea of ‘growth’ as ruh means 
‘to grow’, and thus refers to the ‘origin and growth’ of words. 
Adhi-labh, on the other hand, conveys the idea of upa-labha in the 
sense of ‘to get and thus refers to the problem viz. how v" is 
are ‘got’, a problem which is, eventually the same as th'J*’ ut 
the origin and growth of words. Vyutpatli, another aahskrit 
word for ‘derivation’ refers to an identical idea. In view of this 
the Eng. root may be connected withe Skr. ruh to grow and the 
Skr. dhdtu with dha to produce. But whether ‘derivation ’ haB its 
conneetion with ‘adhi-hr’ or with ‘adhi-ruh’, or, best of all, with 
n*r-tnc, one thing is clear that derivation is concerned with 
explaining and clarifying the meaning of a word by quoting 
the root contained in that word. 

Connection 

But this explanation and the clarification of the meaning is 
not achieved by derivation alone. It can be achieved by 
another process as well. I have chosen to name this 
process as connection. In the case of words belonging to the 
languages between which direct relation of parent and daughter 
cannot convincingly be established, the process of connection 
proves to be of great utility. Thus, in the establishment of the 
meaning of such English words as semantice, phonetics , derivation, 
etc., that have so far been explained, the process used is the one 
of connection. For, according to many modern philologists, as 
already stated above, Sanskrit is not the parent but only a 
collateral relative of English. It is because of this theoretical 
difficulty that the above mentioned explanation is to be called 
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as connection and not as derivation. In Mb concise English 
Dictionary, Dr. Annandale gives the following geneological table 
expressing the relations of the several members of the Aryan 
group of languages . — 


Aryan Parent speech 


Asiatic European 


Indian Iranian S. European N. European 

(Sanskrit) ( Persian, Zend) | j 


Greek Italo-celtic 


Italic Celtic 


Germanic Litu- 

or Slavonic 

Teutonic 

Philologists, however, are not unanimous in holding Sanskrit 
as simply a collateral relative. There are some who regard 
Sanskrit to be the ‘ parent of the European languages. ’ 
Dr. Annandale himself speaks of such men though, of course, 
dissentingly. Says be ■ — "By those who have learned something 
vaguely of the antiquity and the linguistic importance of Sanskrit 
this language is sometimes supposed to be the parent speech of 
English and other European tongues." One may take this 
remark for what it is worth. I, however, mean to assure the 
Doctor, that Sanskrit is the oldest language available that 
represents the original parent Aryan speeoh most closely. This 
being so, it is but inevitable that connections of several words in 
the different members of the Aryan group of languages must be 
shown with Sanskrit, on as great a scale as possible, if at all any- 
thing like completeness is to be attained in the study of the 
Aryan branch of comparative philology. The Etymological 
portion of the Doctor s Dictionary, which, he says, has been 
18 
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prepared with utmost care, would have improved in value to a 
very great degree, had the Doctor not thought bo lightly of the 
antiquity and linguistic importance of Sanskrit! Most of the 
derivations offered by the Doctor fail to achieve the very object 
of derivation, viz. to establish and clarifiy the meaningB of 
words by quoting their right roots. They are, on that account 
defective derivations. They should, therefore, be better replaced 
by connections, — connections of course with Sanskrit, the oldest 
representative of the original parent Aryan speech. Such a 
replacement would highly he in the interests of sense-determina- 
tion and semantics. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN CONNECTION AND DERIVATION 

From the foregoing remarks it must be clear that connection is 
a wider relation than derivation. Also, derivation can be 
connection ; but connection cannot always be derivation. Again, 
connection need not necessarily have a direct lineage ; it can 
exist between collateral languages as well. While derivation 
necessarily pre-sUPposes direct descent. It cannot exist between 
collateral languages. 

Defective derivation 

Under this head, I wish to point out some of the unsatisfactory 
etymologies of modern etymologists. 1 have here taken up 
only a few instances, out of quite a huge number, from 
Dr. Annandale's Concise English Dictionary. In drawing up these 
etymologies the Doctor has consulted "the principal recent works 
treating of or throwing light on the etymology of English words". 
Dr. Horrwitz apparently regards these etymologies as finally true. 
In this respect, of course, I emphatically differ from the Doctor. 
I have, accordingly, divided these unsatisfactory etymologies into 
five divisions as (1) incomplete derivations ( 2 ) wrong derivations 
(3) fanciful derivations (4) doubtful derivations and (5) un- 
certain derivations. Owing to want of space, I have here treated 
only one or two instances under each division. 1 now take them 
in order « — 

( l ) Incomplete Derivations 

Very many instances of Incomplete Derivations exist in 
English lexicons. I heTe take the instance of the word Dear 
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which means high-priced. Dr. Annandale gives the following 
etymological information of this word c tear : 

Dear [ A Sax. ddore, dyre, dear, beloved, high-priced ; O. D. dier 
Mod D. duur, Ioel. dyrr. Dan. and Sw. dyr. G. thever, dear, beloved 
high-priced, etc.]. 

Now I ask : Is this information of dear sufficient ? Does it, in 
any way, help to understand the meaning of dear better ? Does it 
establish and olarify the sense of dear ? If not, where is the 
utility of giving suoh incomplete derivation ? In faot, this is no 
derivation, but only a list of the different forms, in the different 
languages, of the word dear. It does not throw any light what- 
ever on the meaning of that word. The following connection, 
therefore, of dear , is, T believe, more useful than this incomplete 
derivation of the same. This is that connection '• 

Dear in the sense of ‘high prioed’, is to be split up 
into two parts aB- de and or. Of these two partB de de- 
notes the Skr. ad hi, and ar, arha. Adhi means adhika 
i. e. high, great, much, and arha means price. Adhi- 
arha, therefore, with which de-ar is thus connected, means ‘high- 
priced.’ It is thus that dear means ‘high-priced ’. As regards de 
denoting adhi, the connection of de-rive given above should be 
noted. Or the de in de-ar may represent the Skr. ati instead of 
adhi. Ati also, like adhi, means high, great, much. In fact, ati, 
and adhi are in this sense interconnected words, and are two 
forms of the same original Aryan word in the Parent Aryan 
Speeoh. The double r in dyrr, the Icelandic form of de -ar, is a 
sufficient proof to show that ar, the other part of dear represents 
the Skr. arha. For arha meaning ‘price’, the Eng. word ‘price' itself 
should be noted. Price is to be split up into pr and ice, in 
accordance with its meaning. Pr represents the Skr. pra, and ice 
the Skr. arha. The sibilant sound ( in ice ) and the aspirate sound 
( in arha ) are interconnected interchangeable sounds, as instanced 
in the Skr. aapta ( seven ) connceted with the Avesta hapta. Pra 
is, in many words, a meaningless prefix. The example of Eng. 

: pre-stige connected by me with Skr. pra-stu should be noted here. 1 

1. Vide here my article in the Maroh (1926) cumber of the Marathi magazine 

Vividha jii&na vistSra. 
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Pra-arha or price and simply aria, therefore, thus tineas the 
same thing. The word dear, then, being in this way connected 
with adhi-arha comes to have the meaning of ‘high-priced.* 

I have connected dear with adhi-arha above. In thiB matter, for 
the sake of comparison, the Skr. word maharha ( dear ) should be 
noticed. From this maharha, the Marathi mahaga (dear) is 
derived. The formation of maharha is similar to that of the Eng. 
dear. As is evident, maharha comes from maha ( mahat ) and 
arha. Maha means high, great, much; and arha means price. 
Maharha, therefore, means ‘high-priced.’ In like manner, adhi- 
arha or dear also means ‘high-priced.’ 

Some Objections 

I can here anticipate some objections that may perhaps, be 
brought against this connection of de-ar with adhi-arha. Thus, 
an objector would perhaps say that the very splitting up of di-ar 
into de and ar is incorrect. For, though, de may be found as a 
prefix in several words, still ar, in the sense of ‘price’ does not at 
all exist in the Eng. language, -as a separate word independently 
used anywhere even apart from the word dear which is thus 
explained to be a compound. How, then, can it be a constituent 
part of dear ? To this question of the objeotor the following reply 
may be given : An examination of the formation of the several 
words in languages shows with sufficient clearness, that, words 
are formed in this way that a constituent of a compound word, 
even if not found to exist outside that compound, can yet be a 
very right constituent of that particular compound. The correct 
connection of the Marathi word takcila, for instance, which 
word means ‘morning’, is with the Sanskrit word u^ahkala 
which also means ‘morning’. To understand, however, this con- 
nection of sakala with usahkiila completely, sakala must be split up 
into two parts as sa and kala. Sa would then be connected with 
usah, and kala with kala. But this sa, in this sense, is not to be 
found at all in the Mar. language, as a separate word existing in- 
dependently of and apart from the compound eakala. Is it then, 
for this reason, wrong to split up sakala into sa and kala ? Certain- 
ly not. For, in consideiation of the meaning of salula, its 
connection with usah-kala is but undoubtedly right. And, in 
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accordance with this connection, lakala must be split up into sa 
and kala. Even so, dear must be split up into de and ar. 

Another objection against connecting dear with Skr. adhi-arha 
may still be there. The objector, here, Will say that in Sanskrit 
literature, there is no such word as adhi-arha at all. The word for 
dear, in Sanskrit, is vaharha, and not adhi-arha. To coin, therefore, 
a new compound like adhi-arha, and then to connect the Eng. dear 
with this coined compound, is something which is strange. I may 
here retort by saying that this apparent strangeness of the connec- 
tion disappears, in view of the following facts : The art of speaking 
and the art of writing are not of simultaneous invention. Also, it 
is not to be expected that whoever can speak can also write. Fur- 
ther all written literature can never be made accessible to any one 
whatever. Even supposing, for the sake of argument, that all 
this literature is somehow made accessible, it still remains 
evident that it cannot be made the subject of any thorough 
inspection. This being so, and for the reason that language 
consists of words all of which are not committed to writing, 
it is absurd to conclude that a particular word which is not found 
in the written literature of a particular language did never exist 
even in the spoken speech of that language. When the consti- 
tuent members are proved to exist, there is reason to believe that 
the constituted compound also may have existed, at least in the 
spoken speech. And even supposing that it did not so exist, even 
in the 6poken speech, it is evident that it can as well be formed 
at any time, and in any branch or dialect of a language. In fact 
to coin compounds from already existing constituent words is 
the very characteristic of a living language, Language grows 
in this way. No instances at all need be quoted in support of 
this self-evident statement. These being the facts of language, 
the objection that adhi-arha is not found in Skr. literature and 
that therefore the connection of dear with this adhi-arha is mista- 
ken does not stand. 

These are some of the main objections and their replies 
regarding thiB connection. It will now be too much to anticipate 
more objections and to meet them here. If any of the readers will 
particularly set forth any further objections, I shall feel glad to 
give my rejoinders to them as best as I can. In conclusion, I 
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may observe that, from the point of view of meaning, the 
derivation of dear as given by the Dootor is incomplete, and as 
such, it can better be replaced, or at least supplemented, by quot- 
ing the connection of the same with adiii-aiha. 

( 2 ) WRONG DERIVATIONS 

Under this division, I first take the instance of the word 
temple. The following etymological information appears against 
this word in Dr. Annandale's Dictionary : 

Temple [ Fr. temple from L. templum, a temple ; Originally a 
place marked or cut off, from root iem in Gr, temno, to cut, whence 
Gr. temenos, a temple ]. 

It may here be remarked in connection with thiB information 
that the derivation of the Eng. temple from the L. templum (a 
temple), through the Fr. temple as given by Dr. Annandale, may 
oertainly be very right. But what is after all the use of this 
derivation ? Does it, once more, tend to make the meaning of 
tempi 3 clearer in any degree ? Moreover, -The further derivation of 
the L. templum from the root tern (in Gr. temno) to out is 
altogether wrong. It is based on similarity of sound only. There 
is no similarity of sense there. The explanation thet temple 
meant originally ‘a place marked or cut off’ is baseless and is 
suggested by the wrong connection of temple with Iem ‘to cut’. 

Eng. temple, so far as its meaning is concerned, is to be split 
up into three parts as tern, p, and le. Of these, tern is connected 
with Skr. deva, p, is only an additional sound that has crept in, 
and le is connected with Skr. alaya. With the initial 5 dropped, 
and the ending ya lost through phonetic decay, alaya can very 
well assume the form le. Even in the Marathi deula, a corrupted 
form of Skr. devalaya, only la of alaya remains. The t of tern and 
the d of deva are connected sounds according to Grimm's Law. 
Temple and devalaya are, then, thus connected in form. In meaning 
too, they are similarly connected. For, deva means a deity, and 
alaya means a house. Devalaya, therefore, thus means ‘a bouse 
for a deity’ ‘an edifice dedicated to the service of a deity.’ Eng, 
temple also means the same thing. Eng. temple and Skr. devalaya 
therefore, are thus completely connected. It is superfluous to 
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add that Fr. temple, L. templum, and Gr. temenos are also ulti- 
mately connected with the Skr, devdlaya . 

Change in meaning 

The supporters of the derivation of L. templum from the root 
tem ( to cut ) will say that this derivation is right in spite of there 
being no connection whatever between the meanings of templum 
and tem. For, they will add, it is well known that the meanings 
of words undergo changes. This being so, the apparently un- 
connected meanings of templum and tem are but really oonneoted, 
the one being only a change of the other. Well, may I Bay in 
return, this linguistic fact about the change in meanings can never 
be denied altogether by any student of etymology. At the same 
time, however, it must be remembered, that it iB a fact which is 
not true in the case of all words. The mistake committed ly 
those that try to see this change in the case of almost all words is 
this s They connect any two really unconnected words simply 
on the strength of their similarity of Found, and then explain 
away the real want of connection between their meanings by 
saying that a change has taken place in the meaning I There is 
in faot.no end to such a misfinding of this so called phenomenon of 
change. Whenever, really, there is any change in the meaning, it 
is natural and reasonable, and as such, can very easily be teen. 
But most etymologists are regardless of this fact, and therefore 
misuse this principle of change, so as to make it applicable almost 
universally. The present instance of templum (a temple) as 
connected with tem ( to cut ) is one suoh instance. Particularly 
when the connection of this templum with the Skr. deraloya is 
Been, as shown by me above, the truth of my remark will be 
evident to any unbiased reader. 

History’ 

The supporters of the derivation of templum from tem will once 
more say that it is a grave blunder to connect templum with 
devalaya. For, will they affirm, there is no ‘history’ to suppoit 
this connection. Now, one may ask, what do these supporters 
exactly mean by ‘history’? Do they mean ( i ) chronology, or (ii) 
relation of languages, or ( iii ) relation of the people who used the 
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languages, or (iv) a record of the various forms of devalat/a in 
various stages of its existence, — the one form being the direot 
source of the other, and so on, until the L. form is ultimately 
reached, or lastly, (v) a record of devSlaya in slightly altered 
forms in other related languages ? If they mean (i) chronology, 
the question is in favour of Sanskrit. For, as stated above, 
Sanskrit is the oldest representative available of the original 
Parent Aryan speech. For, Pgveda is the oldest literature, and 
Itgveda is in Sanskrit. Sanskrit is, therefore, the oldest language. 
If, on the other hand, they mean (ii) relation of the languages, 
even then, my connection remains correct. For, opinions are 
now unanimous regarding the feet that Sanskrit and European 
languages are interconnected. If, again, they mean ( iii ) relation 
of people who used Sanskrit and the European languages, there 
is, again, in this matter, as in the previous one, no difference of 
opinion as regards the fact that these people were related, at least 
so far as their linguistic dealings are concerned. If, once more, 
they mean, ( iv ) a record of the various forms etc., my connection 
is still not wrong, because connection as I have already pointed 
out above, does not necessarily require the showing of any such 
forms, For, the languages to which the connected words belong, 
are not necessarily in the direct relation of daughter and parent. 
If, lastly, it refers to ( v ) a record of dtvalaya in slightly altered 
forms in other related languages, my connection is still in the 
right. For, devalaya does exist in the form of dev hi in Marathi, 
demla or devala in the Marathi of the kunbis, temple in English, 
temple, in French, tements in Greek and so on. Thus, then, this 
connection is supported by such history. But the principal object 
of connectton being to clarify the meanings of words, and the 
question of determining tho relative time of the origination of 
evtry word being bound to be hopelessly dubious for want of 
sufficient data, the right thing to do is to connect Aryan words 
with Sanskrit in as great a number as is possible, with due regard 
paid to their meanings and sounds. This, I think, is sufficient 
‘history’ in the circumstances of the matter. 

This is what can be said with regard to the objection of 
‘history’ as adduced against connection. How, it can be asked, in 
return, where iB the ‘history’ when the etymologists derive 
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templum from tem to cut ? Is it not a derivation based on similarity 
of sound alone ? If there is no ,history ’ in connecting templum with 
devalaya, there is not even a shadow of it in deriving the same 
from tem to cut. In the connection , there are at least two thingB 
important viz., sound and sense. In the derivation, however, there 
is only one thing, and that is sound. This is so not only in the 
single instance of the derivation o f templum from tem, but in the 
instance of the derivations of a very great number of other words 
as well. To consider such derivations as correct, and then to 
gather ‘historic' information from them as required by semantics, 
is, I think, dangerous to the cause of semantics. 

Of wrong derivations that can better be replaoed by right 
connections a very great number of instances can be cited, — far 
greater indeed than one can at first imagine. I have already 
cited one instance above. Below I add two more : — 

Arsenal (meaning ‘a repository or magazine of arms and 
military stores for land or naval service ). The following is the 
short account given of this word by the Doctor '• 

Arsenal [ Fr. arsenal, Sp. arsenal from an Ar. word J. 

What the Arabic word is, in particular, the Doctor does not 
say. Mr. V. V. Bhide, the author of the 'Students' Eng. and 
Marathi Dictionary’ who has ‘not departed from the practice of Eng. 
lexicographers’, however, illumines us on this point. Says he . — 

Arsenal ( Ar. or house and cino an art). 

Now, how does this art of deriving arsenal from the Arabic 
compound serve to clarify the meaning of the same ? Should it 
not, then, be better replaced by its right connection ? 

Arsenal, from the point of view of its meaning, is to be split 
up into arse, n, and al. Of these, arse represents the Skr, astra, 
or, better, sastra ( with the initial * dropped as in several cases ), 
and al, dlaya, Al represents alaya even as the le of temple, as 
shown above, represents the same. Astra, or, better, iastra means 
‘a weapon of war’ and alaya means ‘a bouse’. Astra lay a or 

Sastr alaya, therefore, with which arsenal is thus connected means 
* a house for ( storing up or manufacturing ) weapons of war. ’ 
19 
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Arsenal, then, is thus connected with astrdlaya both phonetically 
as well as from the point of view of meaning. 

Prom the above-given connection of arsenal with astralaya, 
( or with astra-nilaya , — 3 laya and nilaya being the same in sense ), 
it must have been clear that the part of arsenal which meanB 
4 a house ’ is not the first, but the last. Mr. Bhide, and perhaps 
also the ' English lexicographers ’from whose ‘practice 'Mr. 
Bhide has ‘ not departed, ' however, take the first part ( and that 
of cousse ar ) to convey the meaning of a house I 

The other instance, that I have here ohosen of wrong deriva- 
tion based on similarity of sound only, wherein the sense is totally 
disregarded, and then the principle of change in sense is wrongly 
used, in a way so as to be completely blind for history, is that 
of ‘ blind This is how Dr. Annandale derives this blind ■ 

Blind [ A. sax. D. Icel. Sw. Dan. G. blind ; originally meaning 
turbid or cloudy, and allied to blend, to mix. ]. 

Now, it may once more be asked how does this deri- 
vation help to establish and make clear the meaning of 
blind ? The explanation that it is allied to blend ' to mix ’ 
Is positively wrong and is suggested only by the simi- 
larity in sound of blind and blend. As a matter of fact, 
blind and blend ought never to be confounded together. The right 
connection of blind ( which, from the point of view of meaning, 
is to be written as bl-ind ) is with Skr. pra-andha. Pra-andha as 
shown above in the case of pra-arha ( price ) is the same in mean- 
ing as simply and ha. Andha means ‘blind’. Eng. blind, there- 
fore, is thus connected with Skr. pra-andha both in sound as well 
as in Bense. Skr. andha in its turn is probably connected with 
Skr. an-drs’. Un means * not ’ and drs means ‘ to see An dri or 
andha, therefore, with which Eng. bl-ind is thus connected, means 
4 one who cannot see * 1 one who is destitute of the sense of sight’. 
It is thus clear, from this explanation, that Eng. blind is to be 
connected with Skr. pra-andha, and is not at all to be confounded 
with Eng. blend. 

( 3 ) Fanciful derivations 

Under this head, several kinds of derivations can be oited. 
However, the main kinds are two : ( i ) the first kind comprises 
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derivations that are fanciful because they are based on similarity 
of sound alone. The three instances of temple ( as ultimately 
derived from tern to cut ), arsenal ( a s derived from the At. com- 
pound or and cine ), and blind ( as confounded with blend ), are 
instances also of this kind of fanciful derivations. A fresh 
instance may be noted here. This instance is of the word finger. 
Dr. Horrwitz connects finger with 8kr. panca ( five ), while Dr. 
Annandale derives the same from a root which is found in Jang. 
As a matter of fact Eng. finger can better be connected with Skr. 
pnmnffttlL Pra-angali is the same as si nr ply anguli, even as 
pra-andha is the same as simple andha or pra-arha is the same as 
simple arha. Anguli as is well known, means a finger ; pra- 
ahguli also, therefore, would mean a finger. Finger and pra-ahguli 
are thus mutually connected in meaning as well as in sound. 

Pra-ahguli, I have shown above, ig the same in meaning as 
simple anguli. Now, this anguli , it may further be remarked 
incidentally, is, in its turn, connected probably with the Skr. ahk 
‘to count. ’ It thus gives the following informath viz. that 
ahgulis ( i. e. fingers ) were used for counting things formerly as at 
present. Another possible connection of anguli is with Skr. samgxdh 
which is the same as saih-gn b which means ‘to grasp’ ‘to seize. ’ In 
fact, Eng. grasp is connected completely ( i. e. in sound and sense) 
with Skr. grbh 1 to take' ‘to seize’ with which, again, are connect- 
ed grdh and grah. Anguli, with this connection, gives the inf or 
mation that angulis{\. e. fingers) were used principally for grasp- 
ing things then as now. This, perhaps, is a better connection of 
ahguli than the first one, as it points to the more primary aotion 
of grasping physically than the comparatively later action of 
counting which shows some degree of civilisation and advance. 

( ii ) The seoond kind under this head consists of deriva- 
tions that are fanciful because they are based on some fanciful 
tales raised to the status of 1 history. ’ As one instance of this, 
the followtng derivation of quiz (meaning* puzzle’ ) may be noted : 

Quiz | said to have been originated simply to puzzle people, 
by Daly, the manager of a Dubblin play-house, who had the letters 
quiz put on all the walls of Dubblin ] — Annandale, 
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It appears from the vise of the expression ‘ said to have been 
originated’ in the explanation enclosed within brackets above, 
that Dr. Annandale himself does not accept this story of quiz 
quite whole-heartedly. At the same time, he does not seem to 
discard the same quite completely. He has, perhaps, a half-heart- 
ed belief in it. Whatever that be, the story looks only a story on 
the very face of it. Its historical value is nil. In Marathi, too, 
there are several such stories current among the people. But 
they are, of course, to be treated simply as folk tales, deserving 
to be totally brushed aside by a historical researcher. 

The connection of quiz (which word ought to be written as qu-iz 
in view of its meaning ) is with Skr. ku-vid. Ku means 
‘difficult,’ nd vid means ‘ to know. ’ Ku-vid or quiz, therefore, 
means ‘ that which is difficult to know,’ thus ‘ a puzzle.’ Skr. 
Kuta, Marathi Kode, and Eng. quiz- all of which mean ‘ a puzzle ’ 
are all to be connected ultimately with this very ku-vid, and 
therefore mean what they mean. 1 

( 4 ) DOUBTEUL DERIVATIONS 

Dr. Annandale offers the following derivation of house : 

House [ A sax. hus = Icel. hus, Den. Sw. and Goth, hus, D. hus, 
G. haus ; from root meaning to cover, as in hide, hose, sky, etc. 
Akin husband, hussy. ] 

This derivation of Ju use apperrs to me to be dubious in view 
of the connection that I offer below : 

From the point of view of meaning, the word house is to be 
split up into two parts as I.o and use. Of these, ho is to be con- 
nected with Skr. a and use with Skr. ms. The entire word house, 
therefore, is to be conncected with the entire word d-vas, A is 


1 Another very good example of this Second kind of Fanciful Derivations ie fur- 
nished by the so-oalled ‘history’ of hip hip hurrah recently published by the 
Times of India under Current Topics, in its issue of Novembers, 1928. In 
my Marathi article entitled 'hip hip hurrah a a Peter the Hermitchi Kalpita 
KuthU ’ published in the puravani Dnyan Prakash of 25-12-28. I have 
shown, in detail, how this so-called 'history' is not, or rather cannot he, 
real history, hut is only one of the numerous fanciful stories invented about 
several words by the imaginative brains of oertain people. 
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an unmeaning prefix, while vas means 1 to dwell. ‘ Avas, there- 
fore, with which house is thus connected, means ‘ a dwelling place.' 
That ‘ house ’ is to be connected with u-vas is clear even from the 
German form of house viz. ha-us whioh represents the Skr. n-vas 
more immediately. The Sanskrit word 5-vasatha ( = a house ) 
may be here noticed. 

(5 ) Uncertain derivations 

Under this division, I mean to show how certain words, the 
origin of which is regarded as uncertain, can best be connected with 
Sanskrit. For want of space, I take only one example here. 
This is of the word pot. The following is the information given 
of this pot by Dr. Annandale *• — 

Pot [ A widely spread word, the origin of which is not clear. 
Fr. pot, D. pot , Dan. pclte, Icel. potlr. W pot, Ir. pota, a pot ]. 

The connection of this pot is with the Skr. word palm which 
means a ‘pot’. 1 The Icel. potlr is very near to this Skr. patra. 
Patra, ( to be written as Pd-tra, in accordance with its sense', 
in its turn, is to be connected with payo-dhr. Payo l payah) 
means ‘water’, and di.r means ‘to hold.’ Payo-dhr, therefore, 
with which Skr. pulra and Eng. pot are thus connected, means 
‘that which holds water’, ‘a vessel for holding water.’ This 
connection of patra yields the following historic information : 

In their uncivilised condition, the Aryas had no vessels for 
storing up anything whatever. In fact the very idea of storing 
for future use was perhaps then not known. Gradually, however, 
as civilisation advanced and the necessity for storing up things 
began to be felt, the Aryas prepared several vessels for storage. 
The first such vessel was, probably, our patra. For, while leaving 
the primitive stage and wandering over the earths surfaoe in 
search of food and suitable habitation, they must have felt the 
necessity of taking some store of water with them, as water is 
not to be found iveryuhtre. Even when dwelling in a house, 
the storing of water is absolutely required. Anyway, water is a 

1 I have already shown this connection in my edition of Paghuvaihia ( on 
page S3, Notes ), where tbe connection of various other words likewise 
ooours. 
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very important necessity of life, and as such, it must, most 
probably, have been stored up first. The vessel, therefore, which 
was prepared thus to store up water, was given the significant 
name of payo-dhr or pdtra. Subsequently, however, this very 
vessel, which was originally meant for storing up water, was 
likewise used for storing up other things as well. Henoe it is that 
they could speak of a patra for food, a patra for flowers, a pdtra 
for oorn, and a patra for anything. The original idea of ‘water’ 
was lost, and patra, in course of time, oame to denote a vessel for 
storing or placing almost anything. 

That patra is connected with payo-dhr can be seen by consider- 
ing the Eng. word pitcher. This word also, like patra, is 
connected with payo-dhr .' For, from the point of view of mean- 
ing, the woid pitcher is to be split up into two parts as pi and 
tcher. Of these, pi represents payo ( payah ), and tcher represents 
dhara ( dhr ). Pitcher, therefore, thus represents payo-dhr, both 
phonetically as well as from the point of view of meaning. The 
derivation of phtcher, as given by the Eng. etymologists, is, of 
oourse, incomplete. 

The traditional explanation of piatra is, that pdtra comeB from 
pia to drink, pdtra, therefore, is a drinking vessel. To my 
mind, however, my former explanation appears to be better than 
this traditional view, as the idea of staring seems to be the mors 
principal idea in pdtra than the one of drinking. 

So far, I have tried to ascertain and explain the meanings of 
such words, as semantics, phonetics, derhation, and so on. I have 
done this by showing the connections of these words with the 
corresponding Ski. roots or words. As occasion arose, also, I 
tried to show how the derivations of most Eng. words, as given 
by eminent etymologists, are defective, and how, therefore, they 
can better be replaoed by right connections. If an attempt iB made 
to replace all these defective derivations by their corresponding 
better connections, I think it will prove to be of immense use to 
the soienoe of word-explanation and temantics ! Will such an 
attempt see the light of day in the near future ? 

1 I have shown this connection in my booklet entitled MartSfhi Arthasi^dhi 

published last year. 
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Prin. V. K. Rajvade, m. a. 

( continued ) 

3Tnf?r = Poverty etc. 

The word means evil or an enemy. 

art »i¥ aw favf v« ? ? i&. 

tt usually to protect means here to keep off. 

3 $ = ft. 3 prfSf, 56 ft and 37 f: mean the same thing. 

Agni keeps off far from us all evil or all enemies. 

3rit 31 * » fiswrni awf? rrtft: ?i«ti u . 11 3P#i 

^ IM ^ ? M II ll%«ra>?lW f°l*tly. 

In all these instances awfa is something to be destroyed or kept 
at a distance, ( ?»ivtl?= ) and 3Pff? dlft: ( ? ihvim ), 

show that 3PTR is poverty that is to be antagonised by means of 
00 wb. It means hunger as in ?! ami g^iiiH5Tf?iTV 

). Indra shields men from poverty, hunger, and 
such other harassment, 
spirf: = §p: = 3ffa5T^:. 

ft l ¥><P5t aw^r ( ? oiv'jM? 0 ) = P%: awh arsr aift =®r aiwq. 

<Wt ftqr'h 3Pf%;( = spft: ^iRar*3iM>s h *r: 

Bf ?t antwft qftlRft fire; ( )=0 Agni, do not subject ( tom ) 
us to poverty and to sonlessness. 

*u ?t stosfito to 5 T SI ?t 3 T& ( '•i? 1 ? \ ) means the same. aftito 

= apftoift. unclad, to this notorious. wise = tom. 

arc fir Byram wwft ftnift %smraftn ( jor^iv ) ; here poverty 
is classed with demons ( W: ) and hell (fNift ). 

awiftnm 3PMif-iiiHf?: <ju bpji 3rf^5T?%rw ). unfa, jn and 

mean a relative. Poverty is no relative, no loving kinsman 
' or kinswoman of man. The Asvins are implored to save men 
from that evil one before she visits them. 
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h rh# ( ?m^i? ). Poverty afflicts. 

tpfar ?r?R?R 5 T 3Trft?viy TOiRfro (ci?<si? ?). The Adityas are requested 
to keep from men injury ( 51? ) and also poverty ( ). 

The word in almost all instances means crushing, pitiless 
poverty, and is opposed to SRi^ which means the good-will of the 
gods, blessing, riches. It is the same as |Ri% which means the 
ill-will of the gods or enemies. All these three words are derived 
from R^ to think. 

R TO #nW R TOTOR RTO I 
R R TOR1R!?TOH gif?: PI!# *1 'Tl'T^TT ( ) = 

I would not deliver thee, Oh Agni, to harm ( <friH5RTO ), nor to 
wickedness. I do not like that wicked, evil-minded men should 
curse thee. My men (r toTO ) are neither evil-minded ( 5 prrto 
nor villainously disposed iff*??; ) nor lovers of villainy ( '-itot ). 


= Light 

sg€ 3#lRRffif TJTOR: ( ) = ( the Sun ) creating broad and 
wide light. 

ft»PTR"jfi 3wfW ( '*:v u .l5 ) = (the Sun ) spreads light far and wide, 

wi v^sroirtf ftgRr Rmt rtohuvr; (?i$vi^)=£rto: v.3«Ri*M*g*3 
#3 ujtfi aufroiR i »'#i i 3 rr,%.^ 35 TO ?5T$m, RodasI, 

the mother of the Maruts, is as bright as lightning (r sunlight. 

ft wrIrt r fipr ut<j ) = #1 rrt strir itoto tot 

5TtRf 

ri^tor ftroRjflRRffi RiRftjSiij; (5i5 c i tf )=Rt 3 ir!r uftm 

toir to* 3TO uftj; 3mRf R%; 3 #fT. R cannot be construed as also 
ffft-.g. ri#s nvr Rftg: may be thus construed and interpreted;-^ 9%: 
to; frj; 5 ®t?to; i ftr to i rt (trow** awft** a?! u(ror *rir rt ri$:r 
The Sun's brilliance is peculiar to it. r is unintelligible. 

3T3 totrrIr TOjff (himih) and ) ; here 

Mitra and Vanina are said to increase the veil-known ( *mt) and 
wide-spread brilliant light of the powerful Sun. 

Mitra and Varuna were once the most powerful deities ; other 
gods depended on them, 

u?r:( ) ; this iB about Agni. I cannot interpret the 

words. Agni perhaps is sunlight itself. 
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in almost all these instances means sunlight. 

How is the word to be derived ? According to Yaska, ae the 
word has two unconnected meanings, it must have two deri- 
vations. 

as evil is the negation of ; or 

Is swff sunlight connected with stb which means power or 
powerful ? Is it something that cannot be oonceived ? Sunlight 
is unique. Who can say what the true derivation is. 

% 

The word means a son. TO is used of Agni 6 timeB and 
BfUl ffl once. Agni is the son of strength, as strength is required 
In producing him. 

Indra is addressed as TO) once ( ) as he is the Bon of some 

one, perhaps of strength. It is really transferred from Agni 
to Indra. 


*9 

Agni is called qg 11 times. Once he seemB to be called the 
son of Aditi ( vgt erf^h ? ®i ? ? i ? ), and once son of the Dawn 

and once of the Purus ( ft fg s^rf MWt ). 

So vg in the 11 instances may mean a son. But whose son ? 
Of or of the 7 mothers to be mentioned immediately? Indra 

( ) and Soma ) are called 

fg fg Bftpn 

S^li UWg snfift = praise discovers the Maruts, Eudra’s 

Bons, in all old well-known places. This construction and inter- 
pretation are mere guesses. 

If % aft® i fggvnv mM fg ( ) = $ sift «ro if fia; fg 
»n*f frnsq fr*f. Prayer is called because Agni is called so. 
What does 5g mean ? Just as a son is dear, so things that are 
dear may be called f g. 

^ trftft ifi“ ^953: ( ,j .i? m v ) = to vgn 

If : vRftf : I f fix- Slff «f J 

arar 3 ft . is the 1st half. It may be construed 

thus •• — gft jpruif if m Qfafet e*i<w Orgfff *?ffi |f^f 

XO 
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Wf-v** = favour these men. Oh Agni, with the gift of a good 
brave son. 

The 2nd half means : — Heaven and earth favour that son as 
though he were theirs. H is value is in gold ( w ). 

These 3 Rks are hard. My interpretations are mere attempts 
They cannot satisfy any one. 


The feminine of is vfl a daughter. 

Night and the Dawn are the daughters of 

if*: 1 311WW ( MlV?1'* ) «= 3*1«R^ ff*: 

In other Rks they are called without the addition of the 
word If*:. 

v# wtot gran ( titv*n» ii himii ) = they are the daughters of tflff 
and mothers of Rta L e. sacrifice or Agni. 

The7i*<h also are vtfr WRV *H?m n fggir 

*rom eorw ( ) = fwr: jsu ^ *r*dt ***** *rrw «rr*7l 

mgijMtiTrTgffgifl gjfl *; ( ^ uff *r4f 

?1*w> I* 3wiw uf g* *?***. This quotation 

shows that the were different from *n*Tjf*rs*t. Were they the 
same as TOfiwt ? mvirfi**! cannot be the daugters of 6nj. 

tnft: 

Agni’s mothers are the 7 daughters of heaven. 

OTPH ffgl StfWSFH 3T*VT: ( *|?l* ) sa *fi«* 3rfg: 

ST*** 3f*wn: %*lft sf$%?n: 3TWPTI: WTlfi * WW Wifi 3T*Hir. If*: 

= Agni goes to the daughters of Heaven that 
make no sound while flowing, whom none dare injure, who wear 
no clothes and are yet not naked. Agni goes to them for 
being born. 

THi m 5*7R: stlfiT* rrf wr vmfc is the second half of the 
above Rk. wiwpjwt: *f*t: ufv jvw: jtiwt: arfi 5*w= tw 

*rvg: *gg: 3ifi ** *i*ft = They are born of the same mother ; 
though ancient, they are young ; though seven, they conceive or 
have in their wombs one only. They are the 7 voices. 

gtf; fcrarfiwgf ( vtiv) *=> mrt stpri* «wt *t 
** 8*1^ s*fif %= 
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wfi® wfa. = %v^. 

5 ft: ^r*rw> qjb ( jihuv ) = The many daughters of Heaven 
( offer food ) to Agni. 

tot 3^ sffarf <rft vf^r vf: ( wit ) = tot srrbm*: 

»»ih ^5 vfjw: m; f^*: ’Opr: = The 

daughters of Heaven, gold-coloured flow on, carrying in their 
wombs Agni 's highest greatness i. e. Agni himself. Or ?upr ^n£ 
may mean ^ scrt^ 3^5 irffcjTH tpi <Tfwr- = giving 
him his best food. 

qft fwfo 3njfc ( v ) — Waters, daughters 
of Heaven, carrying ghee, his food, to Agni, flow on. 

* ffcr- urn tpfi: W 5 t srrft Tffar ( yipn ) = The Sun is 
none else but Agni. The Sun’s mares are the 7 daughters of 
H&aven. The Sun i. e. Agni is the overseer of the whole world. 
They bear him along. 

Here there is a complete identification between Agni and 
the Sun. 

3TTCW v# spn 3T3THSJ ( ) =those well-versed 

in saorifioe ( wmi: ), full of prayers ( wnw: ) well knew ( SW3; ) the 
the gates of, or doors leading to, rioheB, as the 7 daughters of 
Heaven do. wr *= fi. 

)== Agni lay hidden long; but the 
daughters of Heaven conoeived him and so he could no longer 
remain hidden. 

vtfafrpq *»prc: 1 f$v: ( Mtw ) and ssffar w; w qp: 

( \mtv ). Here Soma is identified with Agni. Soma is mixed 
with water. So the daughters of Heaven, mothers of sacrifice or 
Agni ( here Soma ), wash Heaven’s son. 3$: = TO:. 

Wff V#: = wtot *trar- = Mothers of saorifioe that is Agni, 
here Soma. 

v# in oourse of time oame thus to stand for waters. 

3TUW: sn «= the heavenly 

people ( 3TW. = shi: ), the brave Maruts gathered together 
with all their power { ) in waters ( vjfrj ), plants and men. 

vrft fsg ( ) = those seats that 

tiie Afcvins held in waters ( daughters of Heaven ), plants and 

men. 
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arrqw ygreft pc sr^t y ( ) -= Indra took up 

his thunderbolt when he killed the serpent and then he paused 
the waters— the daughters of Heaven — to flow. 

gfift ( ? °iv,iv ) = Indra gives (igfift?) waters 
( spr^; ), daughters of Heaven ( 5 HPT= ). 

Thus ^ a eon ; 7#' a daughter. sometimes stands for 

waters which are the daughters of Heaven. Just as 3 f|: dope not 
mean W 5 !. so feminine of tj|; , should not mean 
is a variation of tfj. 

if ^ 7rr^ wfhv-. ( ) = % 3 ^: 'T’h uW wfart 

ippft: v£r: 3 tvw *pr Vrtra or any other 

foe blocks the path of the waters and troubles them. The gods 
kill him. * 

v? mm ^rmr mrmtesr 1 wft (ii[Hl<) =* 

Make me immortal there, Oh Soma, where reigns king Vaivasvata, 
where there is the presence ( srqfigw ? ) of Heaven, and where 
flow the waters, the daughters of Heaven. 

There is no reason why ’Tfsfl: should be different in meaning 
from 

Ssyana everywhere renders V®, *T^1 and by *?? 13 and *npm. 

n v *nw if ) = Agni’s beams 

soar ( nfirent ) towards heaven like skylarks ( vgT: ? ) leaving the 
branches of trees ( at early morn ). »rg must be some bird. 

forntfa nr^ mrrofor. q<pnSk i *rm ar^r ^ qrsfV wibi 

Rawim ( vl'A<^ ) spw fo^fr. mm nmfr ®etc13T-. 

»(*)•! Gk q®vr. VrRfct frm sfifft: g?rFr wtt; 

<PTvf 2 ?r tr^jnSr 1 w 3 t^ : «n5fr aw wisr- anOin^: 

?w. VfF; seem to be certain birds that have long ( gv?) 
beaks ( sm: 1 ) and that defeat opposing winds ( nifmfihr. ) while 
coursing along the current of the Indus. So do streams of ghee 
run towards Agni. Again these streams are compared to a race- 
horse that running a race at times crosses the paling ( wren ) or 
the goal, flww: grammatically goes with «rraft but in sense with 
ski; ; it should be therefore ffi^THi-.. In this sentence (v^ds:(hi:) 
is misplaced. 

In these two $ks is altogether a different word. ig 
not feminine, though Styana says so. 



MISCELLANEA 


BHAVADASA AND SABARASVAMIN 

That Bhavadasa was an ancient commentator of the Purva- 
follows from the fact that he is mentioned in the 
Slokavftrtika by name and Kum&rila appears to say' that 
Bbgvadasa explained the words ‘athatah’ occurring in the first 
antra of Jaimini as together oonveying ‘finantarya’. Sucaritamisra 
in hi# Kaiika on the SJokavartjka eays the same on this passage* 
and quotes a half verse® from Bhavadasa which gives this 
meaning of ‘athatah’. The important question is to find out the 
relationship of Bhavadasa and Sahara. The Slokav&rtika says 
that in certain other commentaries of the PurvamlmfiibsS. the 
popular meaning of certain words is given up ( as in the oase of 
'athatah' ) and that this method of interpretation is found fault 
with by the bhasyakara in his opening words.* Both Parthasir- 
athimiira and Sucaritamisra explain that the ‘other commentaries' 
( vrttyantaresu ) spoken of in the Slokavartika are those of 
BhavadEsa and others , 1 Hence it follows that Bhavadasa was a 


1 fa trepqfa qofr 1 1 i agsrarf- 

qfejo u i 

( Verse* 62-64 ). 

* ‘ ft ffa qfgt i ’ 

( 63 ), 

s * *nr«p%^ — snm 3Tt=^T=i pg^ i ’ -aqifwi on 

( 34 ), 

4 ii sum put 

®fa Hprsfa ug^ i ?rwivnf*4^'iw qfaiqiftfofanu tffosrifr ?r^mwffi3r 

^ W6 I =T wipl f H-q r fo l II ( pftpifis 33-35 ). 

‘ 3 WWf 3 ifT: I ^ «TWOTiqi? 5 W^ 1 

mTr^ si fstfa *t *t*w tiimr: 

ftyufifo n t i wtiStwi on «syqnri tfw ( n%®? 38 ), ot?***^ qfrqyrik 
I SV H^ft g I smmm ; the word* of are 

* ?ff% ^s*vfg pj%5n(q qsifi ^rfsrrtm^ <nwnfTuij- 

q(rwo<nfhft»f: qft'tntw'r qr 
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vfttik&ra, while Sahara was a bhSsyak&ra of the Pfirvamlmlrhel. 
It further followe from the Slokav&rtika as interpreted by 
the two commentators thereof that Sahara criticised the 
explanation of the words ‘ath&tah ’ offered by Bhavad&sa. 
Bhavad&sa is thus earlier than Sahara. We know from other 
souroes that Bodh&yana wrote a vrtti on the Purvamlmirhat 
called krtakoti and that Upavarsa abridged it. Both Bodh&yana 
and Upavarsa are very much earlier than Sahara, who oould not 
have flourished later than the 4th or 5th oentury A. D. Bhava- 
d&sa must have flourished before the 4th oentury A. D., being as 
shown above earlier than Sahara. The work of Bhavad&sa, 
though a vrtti, seems to have contained K&rik&s as the Kiftikft 
quotes a half verse from it and thus resembled the Tantravirtika 
of Kum&rila in form. 

P&rthas&rathimidra tells us that Bhavad&sa split the fourth 
stttra of Jaimini ( Sat-Samprayoge &c. ) into two parts and held 
that the portion upto ‘pratyaksam’ constituted the definition of pra- 
tyaksa and that the words 'animittam vidyam&nopalarabhanatv&t* 
urge that pratyaksa is of no use in understanding dharma .’ The 
K&&ik& also says that this was the way of taking the shtra 
followed in another vrtti ( i. e. by Bhavad&sa ) and ( on p. 211 ) 
refers to Bhavadasa in connection with this sutra. 


P. V. K&HE. 


v fm *4 jvviW Wst #t% i 

wim T H iwt on idtwvt/far ( 1 ) } ^ fyjjwtf sWfiwuvfaro ^ i rw 

wtmt i wnfNn, 




fHiJ KtfNDAMlLA AND BHlBA 


In voL IX of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute pp. 333-34 
Mr. D. R. Mankad contributes a note on the authorship of the 
13 dramas ascribed to BhSsa. He quotes a passage from the 
Kundam&l* and sees therein a reference to the Pratiml, one of 
the 13 Trivandrum publications. The explanation of Mr. Mankad 
may be very ingenious, but is very far from convlnoing. Why 
the words “padim&gado mah&rSo" should mean "Dasaratha aa 
portrayed in the 'Fratim&n&taka' passes one’s understanding. 
In the passage quoted from the Kundam&l* all those that are 
mentioned by Sit* as the objects of her reverence and solicitude 
were living ( except Da&aratha ), viz. the oapital Ayodhyi, the 
mothers-in-law and her friends, Dasaratha alone waB then dead* 
The former are not intended as taken from any Drama or any 
other work. Why is it necessary to take only the reference to 
DaAaratha as from the Drama Pratimfi ? What iB more natural 
than to suppose that Dataratha being dead the author of the 
Kundam&l* supposed that his image had been erected in the 
palace and was honoured by his sons and daughterB-in-law. 
Supposing there is no mention of the image of Dasaratha in the 
RtmKyapa, there is nothing to prevent the author of the 
Xundamils from adding a detail from bis own experience while 
inditing a message of Sit*. Does Mr. Mankad mean to say that 
the author of the Kundam&l* never intended to add anything to 
what is contained in the R&m&yana ? The R&m&yana mentions 
in the message of Sit* only her mothers -in-law ( Uttarakfinda 48, 
10 Kumbhakonam edition ). 

The whole fonndation of Mr. Mankad ’s hypothesis is so 
slippery and imaginary that hardly any one of those who are 
thoroughgoing advocates of BhSsa’s authorship of the 13 plays 
will take it seriously. 


P. V. KlKS. 



THE PAUNDARfKA AND OTHER SACRIFICES. 

Prof. P. V. Bapat in the Annals Vol. IX p. $29 puts certain 
queries about Pundarlka and other Vedic sacrifices mentioned in 
Pali sacred books. The Paundarlka, I find, was an Ek&dasa-r&tra 
sacrifice. Vide Apastamba-srauta-sutra 22-24-8-11 and Asval&- 
yana-srauta-sutra ( Uttarasatka, chap. 4. 4 ). In the Ram&yapa 
also Rama is said to have performed the Paundarlka, Asvamedha, 
V&japeya and other sacrifices. I was not able to lay my hands 
on tiie other sacrifices mentioned. If one may hazard a con- 
jecture, the * Nirargala ’ was probably the ViSvajit. 

P. V. Kane 

RATH YAPU RUS A-THE MAN IN THE STREET. 

Sometimes very startling similarities are discovered in the 
expressions used in such widely differing languages as Sanskrit 
and English. Everyone is acquainted with the words' the man 
in the street ’. In Sanskrit also the literal translation of these 
words has been employed to convey the same idea. Bucarita- 
mitra in his Kasika 1 on the Slokavartika ( Trivandrum ed. p. 63 ) 
sayB'How can you compare Codam (Vedic injunctive passage) with 
the words of a man in the street ( rathyapurusa ), who may be 
anybody ’ ( an ordinary person, a Tom, Dick or Harry ). The 
same words are repeated on p. 75. 

P. V. KANE. 

To the above note on rathyapurusa I just want to add that 
that word occurs in the same sense no less than seven times in a 
passage of the Vivrti of Siddharsigani on the Ny&y&vat&ra of 
Biddhasena Div&kara ( pp. 56-57, P. L. Vaidya’s edition, 1928) 
when the author is illustrating different kinds of Drstant&bhasa. 
The passage runs as follows • 

i 

i ’ a. B. G. 

1 mm MrwT ' wfauprirajd aror arf?N* TOwft? fwfk 

i’ i wd % jnf^PTipTWivfweiigqnpi dtspinn: i are lVfrft f| 


1LEKHYA NATAKA - A NEW DRAMA 1 


Mr. D. R. Mankad, M. A. in “ A Note on the Authorship of 
‘SYapnavSsavadattam’ ” in the last part (of Vol. IX) of the Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Institute finds in the passage — K q M Tjs fl 
( P. 10 ) of the KundamalS one reference to the Pratim&nataka 
attributed to Bhasa. He remarks “ This work is none else than 
the PratimSnataka — one of these thirteen dramas — passing 
under the name of Bhasa. Naturally therefore, we should say 
that the above passage refers to this drama. It would be idle 
to Bay that there must have been some older work, discussing this 
same subject and this drama is really, a later adaptation of it. 

We cannot take things for granted only when it is convenient 1 

And when we find that Kundamala here has a 

dear and undeniable reference to Pratimanataka, that evidence 
has already come forth. I therefore believe that the above 
expression does refer to the Pratim&nataka that we possess. 
Following the strain in which the author of the note argues, I 
would posit the existence of another drama by name Alekhya 
Nltaka. K&lidfisa in his RaghuvamSa says in the 14th canto 

According to Mr. Mankad, the word in this verse 

should be correctly interpreted only if it refers to a drama which 
may be styled — Going a step further, Bhasa was the 

greatest dramatist prior to Kalidasa and probably the Alekhya- 
N&taka was from the pen of Bhasa himself. 

Scholars may very well note the redudio ad absurdum in the 
above argument. There will be no end to arguments of the type 
indicated above and new works and new authors will be Bpringing 
upon us at any stage. Every word of the Sanskrit Language would 
be indicative of some author or work. The author need only be 
reminded of his own remarks “we cannot take things for granted 
only when it is convenient 

T. R. CHIOTAMANI. 


L The italics are min*. 
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This date of RatikallolinI of sAmaraja dIksita 

Samvat 1775 ( = A. D. 1^1# ) 


RatikallolinI is a work on Kamasastra ascribed to Sftmarftja 
Dlksita. Aufrecbt makes no mention <?f this work in his 
Oatalogus Catalogorum. There are two Msp of this work in the 
Govt. MSS Library at the B 0. R. Institute viz. 

( 1 ) No. 201 of 1902-07. 
and (2) No. 642 of 1899-1915. 

Neither of these MSS records the date when it was written. 
No. 642 of 1899-1915, however, states the date of composition of 
the work in the following verse at the close 

arronft ffSnftvrc stororoft 
froT mw i 

The chronogram in the first two lines gives the figures 5771 
which, when read in the reverse order, give Samvat 1775 ( = A, D. 
1719 ) as the date of composition of the work. 

In view of the above date the question arises whether this 
Samar&ja Dlksita is the one, who wrote a work on Alamk&ra called 
•JiPKHiHdlfl, the drama and the ftiTO^^^WTOETproitw. 

Mr. S. K. De states' that this latter S&maraja ( also called 
Syamar&ja ) was the son of apd lived in Mathuri, 

where his descendants still flourish, at the latter part of the 17th 
Century. He wrote his dTama in 1681 A. D. for the 

Bundela Prince, Anandarfiya.® His son was grandson 

WWW, and great grandson sftwnw, the author of commentaries 
on the MlWWtQ and of Bhanudatta. 

The date of RatikallolinI viz. 1719 mentioned above does not 
conflict with the date of viz. A. D. 1681 even though 


1. History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I. p. 320. 

t- The introductory portion of the MS of reads “ 

gnyviU s w tftqnwftft tow w tom* {!) 
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w« assume that both these works were written by one an t 
same author. We may reasonably assume that the work Rati* 
kallolinl might have been written at the close of the author's 
literary career. This assumption, however, needs more corro- 
borative evidence for the following reason • — 

The two MSS of RatikallolinI referred to above merely state 
that the work was written by S&mar&ja Dlksita.' There is no 
mention of the parentage of the author in both these MSS. On 
the oanirary the MSS of and make explicit 

mention* of the parentage of the author. In spite of this rather 
suspicious circumstance there is another factor which is in 
favour of the identity of authorship. The similarity of titleB 
3JipVT^?r?Jsfr and appears to be more than accidental. 

In fact one suggests the other. It has been remarked above that 
the work RatikallolinI might have been written at the close of 
the author’s literary career. I am inclined to think further 
the work eilTNHirfdlfl must have been written prior to the writing 
of RatikallolinI. 

Perhaps a detailed comparison and Btudy of the works rfft- 
gjfrfofr on the one hand and Bppwrasft and sflquw for on the 
other hand may either prove or disprove conclusively the 
identity of authorship but it is not proposed to go into this 
question in this short note. 


1. Colophon of No. 201 of 1902-07 reads 
“ aft pi ” 

Colophon of No. 642 of 1899-1915 reads : — 

Both these MSS oontain the following verse after the first verse 

ftjtl SWFtP stwuftf frg^r: it 

o 


I. tftfrawfrsr reads ^tierrTWvnst* etc. ” 

oontaina the following sentences : — 
Verse 2—“ snjVl fvjqm 1 

snpnyraift fwi'wdrT Twspvftvig; t 

Colophon— “ gft 


sjvn^rft fwrgf 



DATE OF BUAPRABODHA 


{ A Commentary on Bhaskara's Eijagardta by Rlmakrsna, son 
of Laksmana and grandson of Nrsimba, of Amaravatl ). 

Aufrecht in his Catalogue Catalogorum refers to three Mss of 
Bijaprabodba viz. : 

( 1 ) Peters. 1, 117, which is No. 120 of A 1882-83 of the Govt. 
MSS Library at the Bh. 0. R. Institute. 

(2) 10-1945 — This is India Office Library MS No. 2832 
( Eggeling ) described on page 1013 of Part V of the Catalogue 
of that Library. 

( 3 ) Lz 964 ( fr )— This is from the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
in the University Library (Leipzig 1901 ) by Aufrecht. 

I am concerned here with No 1. This MS. was acquired by 
Peterson during 1882-83. It is dated Sarhvat 1744 or Saka 1609 
( A. D- 1688 ). The following lines appear in this MS. after a 
double red line which closes the contents of the MS including 
the Colophon .— 

$w qfmnrw witfa » sprmg it u 

The handwriting of the above endorsement appears to be 
similar to that used in the entire MS. with the exception of that 
on folios 118, 119 and part of folio 120 whioh contains the 
colophon with the above endorsement. These folios with a 
different hand-writing might have been written by a Mend or a 
pupil of the original writer viz. Yadur&ma referred to in the 
endorsement. Further the fact that the copy belonged to 
Yadurfima is evidenced by another endorsement viz. 
rm^SSTOtil ” on the blank side of the last folio viz, 120. 
This endorsement has been crossed by a line possibly when the 
MS changed hands. As the endorsement indicates the ownership 
of the original writer of the MS it is natural that a subsequent 
owner of the MS should scratch out the original endorsement, 
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It appears from the following verse which is part of the 
colophon that Yadurfima was one of the friends of Rfimakrsna at 
whose suggestion the commentary Bljaprabodha was written. 
The verse runs thus:— 

“«ft in»Ri<PTgTrafiRB^ : t 
W^fTfT: II 

€i :awOvqflf t rcHaifa i .u i 
tat sta tawtagftfl r n ^ ii 

The above facts induce me to believe that Yadurfima, a friend of 
Rfimakrsna, the author of Bljaprabodha, prepared during the 
period of composition of the work ( ), a copy of the 

work for his own use. This enthusiasm was natural as he waB 
one of the intimate friends of Rfimakrsna, who inspired ( B'hfaf ) 
him to compose the Commentary. This copy prepared by end 
belonging to Yadurfima is dated £amvat 1744 or Saka 160#, 
which means that the time of Composition { BSWtWHWT ) of 
the Bljaprabodha i'b almost identical with 80111 vat 17W i. e. 

a. d. less. 


P. K. Go DB 
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MAHAVlRACARITAM of BHAVABHUTI, edited wife 
Critical Apparatus, Introduction and Notes by the late 
Pandit Todar Mall, and revised and prepared for the 
press by Professor A. A. MAODONELL; published for the 
University of Punjab by the Oxford University Press, 
London : 1928. pp. liv + 351 ; prioe 24 s. net. 

A somewhat melancholy interest attaohes itself to the publi- 
cation of the present edition of the longest, least known and most 
difficult of the three plays of the famous Indian poet, Bhavabhuti. 
Pandit Todar Mall, the gifted young scholar who, after obtaining 
the M. A. degree of the Punjab University, went to Oxford and 
later to Bonn — to study the European methods of critical 
scholarship under such acknowledged masters as Professor 
Maodonell and Professor Jacobi, was unfortunately not spared to 
see his work in print ; and the present edition might not have 
perhaps seen the light of the day at all, had not Professor 
Maodonell gone out of his way and most cheerfully taken upon 
himself the irksome and exacting task of preparing the Ms. of 
the edition for the press. While Sanskritists in general ought no 
doubt to feel grateful to the distinguished Emeritus Professor of 
Oxford for what he has done for the sake of his dear and departed 
disciple, the very oiroumstance attending the publication of the 
work somewhat disarms criticism, and the reviewer has therefore 
to oonfine his attention more or less exclusively to the merits of 
the performance, which fortunately are sufficient to counter- 
balance such deficiencies as some exacting critic may be inolined 
to detect therein. 

The edition is based upon a oareful collation of eighteen Mss. 
whioh the editor divides into two main recensions : the Southern 
(7 Mas. ) giving Bhavabhuti’s original version— with occasional 
later emendations by some critics — and the Northern (11 Mss.) 
giving the poet’s own revised version at least as far as the end of 
Act V. The critical apparatus used by the editor bas been 
presented in a concise and scholarly form, and it has led to the 
discovery of a thijd version of the play for the portion from V. 4$ 
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to the end of that Act. This is a distinct gain to scholarship, 
although one cannot help feeling that the editor should have 
afforded a critical evaluation of the three versions from the point 
of view of style and plot-construction. The moat touchy spot 
therein was of course the V&li episode, and the attempts made by 
the three versions (no less than by other dramatic writers) to 
circumvent the difficulty and efface that blot on R&ma’s chival- 
rous career deserved to be made the subject of a special study. 

The rest of the introduction discusses such topics as the time 
and works of the Poet, his style, and vocabulary, his knowledge 
of Metrics, Alarnk&ra and the Prakrits, his relation to E.&lidfisa 
Wad other writers, etc. Here the treatment is marked by a care- 
ful accumulation of facts and citations which we expect in every 
thorough and critical work. The Bibliography of Bhavabhuti’B 
plays ( pp. xlvii ff.) contains several glaring lacunae. It is not 
understood why in a list of translations of the U ttararam acarita 
compiled presumably not before 1915, and in any case issued forth 
in 1928 by an editor who has made several attempte to bring the 
matter of the Introduction uptodate, there should be no mention 
of the translation of the play in the Harvard Oriental Series. 

In constituting his text the editor has, as he says, ‘avoided the 
dangerous and unscientific principles of eclecticism' and has 
adhered generally to the readings of the best Mss. of the Northern 
Group. Under the circumstances one naturally expects that the 
variants will be presented separately under the two Groups, so as 
to enable the readers to see at a glance the nature and extent of 
the variations between the Groups. This he has not unfortunate- 
ly done. For the most part the editor has not gone beyond the 
data of the Mss. We are in fact told that he made just 23 
emendations, only 4 of which are at all material. It is to be 
wished that he had given exact references to all of them, as it 
beoomes rather difficult to oount them by the asterisks placed' 
on the top of the emended letters. One of them at least 
we have found, and that is ershn ( page 114, line 6 ). (the 
emendation is thus justified in the Notes, p. 251 — “ Slt& here 
evidently refers to Rama’s consenting to her accompanying him. 

1 Not everywhere, we are afraid. 
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We should naturally then have the masculine word ajje^a. ” 
But would Slti refer to B&ma as ajjerta 1 In the remaining five 
places in the whole play where she has ocoasion to refer to him 
she uses the word ajjautta, whioh alone is proper. The correct 
reading to whioh all the three Mss. point is ajjde, referring to 
Kaikeyl But apart from emendations, we cannot always agree 
with the editor in the ohoice of readings that he has made. For 
instance, in Act V, st. lid, wstuvtft «T instead of U 

grfaSmr, given by Mt. Mg, ‘the readings of which are decidedly 
superior to those of the Northern, though all the Mbs. of this 
group are of a comparatively very recent date’ (Introd., p, viii) 
The reading accepted is probably the result of an original 
mechanical error, and if all the Mss. of the Northern Group 
retain it, and if there be several other instances of the same kind, 
that would be a consideration important for settling the text 
tradition of the Northern Group. ‘Very recent date’ by itself is 
no ground for condemning any Mss. Again, in Act III, st. 43c he 
gives the unmetrical wnsrpr Ufa qfrww aw instead 

of eirawUT UI?f etc. preserved by two Mss. and grammatically not 
impossible. In an Act where the poet makes a parade of out-of-the- 
way forms to exhibit Mb Shastric learning, it is inconceivable 
that he would permit himself a metrical license, which even the 
moBt sympathetic critics of Bhavabhuti would have held up to 
ridicule. 

In the absence of the ‘complete and careful’ English translation 
of the play which the Editor contemplated giving but whioh Prof. 
Macdonell has thought it fit to withhold on the ground that 
'its inclusion in the book would be educationally harmful to 
the many Indian ' students likely to use it,” the ‘Illustrative 
Notes' (pp. 217-277) have beoome diffuse in a few places and 
tantalieingly meagre in several others. We turn to an annotated 
edition of a Sanskrit play in the hope that some of the more 
obscure words and allusions upon which an average Sanskritist 
(be he Indian or European ) is likely to stumble will find their 
explanation somewhere between its oovers. That this iB not 
always the case will beoome evident to any one attempting to 


1 Italioi are our*. 
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read, unaided, any ten pages of the text. To cite an example { in 
his note to p. 76, 1. 10, the Editor remarks — “The similarity of 

construction with the other ablatives demand (-sic I ) my way 

of construction. But this “my” way becomes unintelligible 
in the absence of the translation. In fact the Editor confesses 
not to have clearly understood the purport of about a score of 
passages in the text that he has edited = vix. p. 27, 1. 4, p. 41, 1. 6, 
p. 41, 1. 9. p. 67, 1. 1, p. 74, 1. 10, p. 135, 1. 4, p. 147, 1. 12, p. 159, 1. 4 
p. 185, 1. 12, etc. In these cases at any rate no educational harm 
of any kind would have ensued if their translation had been 
embodied in the Notes. 


That some of the "Notes’’ are defective and that the Editor 
might have modified them upon a second thought goes without 
saying. For instance the Editor might have corrected the note 
to p. 87, 1. 8, where, following a modern commentator, Yogacara 
is said to be a disciple of Buddha I But it is strange that the re- 
mark should have escaped the vigilance of Prof. Macdonell. It 
was also unexpected that there should have remained 
such an unusually large number of misprints in the book. 
A small selection of these ( other than those given on p. vi’) is 
given below— 


p. 9“ — for 5F ; 
p. 34 7 — for gift ; 

p. 70' 3 — swift for fsifa ; 
p. 78’» — for fcp ; 

p. 101, n. 2,-Tfor SuT; 
p. 154'*— ^ for * 

p. 169 — for tfteSrsBtf ; 


p. 221 s — aharya ° for aharya ° ; 
p. 245’* — kala for kola ; 
p. 251 s7 — aryayd for aryaya ; 
p. 2 68 44 — sandhatam for san- 
dhS-tum ; 

p. 272 40 — nidhana for nidhand ; 
etc. etc. 


Nevertheless we feel no hesitation in saying that the edition 
under review is the beBt edition of the MahSvIracarita now on 
the market. There are places in the play ( e. g., I. 40d, I. 51d ) to 
the interpretation of which the Editor has made real eontribution 
by his judicious choice of readings. The Editor's choice of reading 
as well aB his interpretation, has not, we feel, been quite happy in 

1 Unhappily the Corrigenda requires another Corrigenda ; the last correction 
made should be instead of I 
22 
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passages like I. 13b ( instead of ^ ) p. 147 18 ( 

instead of ° 9 Tf + ), p. 27 4 (irrffo=Mof limited, but of 

adequate or accordant measure ), p. 67’ ( fip ^ srir I iff? probably 
originally f% >r srim ST$ ), p. 84 6 ( instead of ), etc. 
But it is safe to prediot that if the young scholar who has been 
so prematurely taken away from us quite at the beginning of his 
career had had an opportunity of discussing his readings and 
interpretations with scholars in India, he would have produced 
an edition far more accurate and complete than the one now- 
published. 

Before concluding, the reviewer cannot help giving expression 
to an humble protest against Professor Macdonell’s remark in the 
Preface that, prior to the appearance of the present edition, no 
Classical Sanskrit text had ever been so exhaustively prepared by 
an Indian scholar. Does the work of R. G. Bhandarkar, and 
Telang, and S. P. Pandit count for nothing in the eyeB of the 
Emeritus Professor? In fact we doubt if Pandit Todar Mall himself 
would have, if he were alive, relished this excessive praise which 
Prof. Macdonell lavishes upon the work of his late pupil. At the end 
of his Prefaoe the learned Professor expresses the hope that the 
edition which he has helped to bring posthumously into the light 
of the day may help to inaugurate in India “a new era, in which 
all the best classical texts will be edited anew by Indian scholars 
with a critioal training in method, ensuring the production of 
texts that will furnish a sound basis for further research.” We 
humbly wish to remind the late Balliol Professor that that 
"new era” has already dawned in India, and that he might have 
himself seen and felt its rays during his recent visits to India if 
he had at all cared to look around him. 


&K.B. 


1 That 'overwhelming Mss. evidenoe need not deter the editor from adopt- 
ing a reading otherwise inevitable follows from the Editor’s choice of 
dvtyam on p. 22, 1. 6. Cf. however his inconsistent remark tinder p. 76, i, 1, 
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THE RAMAYANA-WHAT Can it TEACH US?— published by 
the Vedic Ashram, Begampet, N. G. S. R. ( iii-t- 81 ) pp. 
Price Rs. 0-8-0, 1927. 

The author of this short pamphlet calles himself “ ATMA ” 
in the Preface. The pamphlet consists, besides the preliminary 
16 pages, of two parts. Part I deals with the “ Subjective Spiri- 
tual Experience "while part II treats of “ Objective Spiritual 
Development ” . The author informs us in the Preface that the 
present pamphlet has been written as a “short ramble ’’and 
diversion ” from a dozen Vedic pamphlets and books already 
published by him since 1915. He remarks further that this work 
though it “ appears to be based upon mere fancy ” is “ founded on 
fine facts of a firm unfictitious nature Again in the Bame 
breath he contradicts himself and moves on the lower plane of 
fallibility and humility with the statement •• “ What we have 
written in this book is but in the nature of hints and suggestions.” 
Finally the reader is implored not to judge hastily but to examine 
the position of the author critically. It is difficult to critically 
examine a work which is avowedly ‘ of the nature of hints and 
suggestions ’ and is based on “ curious identifications ’’ such as 
the derivation of the names of the two brothers Rev, vs and 
Romulus from the Sanskrit word Rama or the tracing of the 
Tibetan word * Lama ' to the Sanskrit word ‘ Rama. ’ Mere 
similarity of names and myths in the literature of different 
countries of the world have never proved their common origin 
unless such similarity is based on other conclusive data both 
philological and historical, to which the pamphlet under review 
is a complete stranger. The method of interpretation used by the 
Author is found summed up in his own words. “Our fancy 
alone could not have given us all this beautiful result, had there 
been at bottom no real facts for the fancy to work and build 
upon. ” Such a method though ‘ sumptuous ’ in results is * pre- 
sumptuous ’ in the extreme. Consequently the work under review 
instead of being an interpretation of the Ramfiyana has become 
another R&m&yana itself. According to the interpretation of th« 
‘ ATMA ’ the Ramayana teaches us “myth, allegory, legend, 
history and besides these Ideal Morality as well as Divine 
Spirituality. ” It teaches us “ the very same all-sided and 
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harmonious culture of body, mind and eoul which it is the 
purpose of the Veda also to teach mankind. " The author has 
already told us that he has a dozen Vedio pamphlets to his credit 
and it ig no wonder that being imbued with * Vedio ’ culture he 
should unearth it from the Ramayana. "We commend a more 
dispassionate method of interpretation to all lovers of the 
Ramayana. 

Though we do not agree with either the allegorical method 
of interpretation or the results arrived at by the author by such 
a method we must admit that the pamphlet 8B a pamphlet written 
for the Vedic Ashram with the sole object of promulgating the 
Vedio Culture is well done and shows a practical hand. The 
style is more assertive than cautious. On the whole the pamphlet 
contains much amusing matter even for those who are not 
inclined in the * critical ' way. 


P. K. O. 
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ASOK A ( Gaek wad Lectures ) by Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji 
M, A., Ph. D., Professor and Head of the Department of 
Indian History, Lucknow University. ( Published by 
Macmillan snd Co. Ltd. London. Price 21s. net.). 

Among the many kings of ancient India, Atoka stands pro- 
minently as a man and a ruler. Lack of materials and in- 
sufficient evidence forbid us from attempting to write biographies 
of monarchs who were themselves illustrious and did illustrious 
work for the welfare of the land which they governed. It is 
indeed refreshing to note that we have now materials available 
to reconstruct the biography of at least a few kings. To the 
historian who wants to make a special study of the great Maurya 
Asoka, there are now ample materials in the shape of rock cut 
inscriptions besides the multifarious legends and fables that 
have grown around the tradition of the history of this monarch. 
We cannot altogether afford to set aside tradition as transmitted 
in these legendary accounts. With the help of the traditional 
account supplemented by inscriptions, the history of Atoka has 
been written. 

But this is not the first attempt of a biography of the great 
Maurya king. We have biographioal sketches of Atoka by 
Dr. V. A. Smith, D. R. Bhandarkar and Macphail. Still Professor 
Mookerji felt the need of a convenient text book on the subject, 
and we have every reason to say that the learned Professor 
has succeeded in his attempt. The chapters on ‘ Administration, ’ 
‘ Religion ’ and ‘ Monuments ' are an interesting reading. Says 
Professor Mookerji “ the government of India under Atoka was 
an absolute monarchy in the legal and political sense of the 
term. ” ( p. 47 ), though he himself admits ‘autocracy in India 
was much more limited in many directions than the autocracies 
of the West There then follows a learned discussion on the 
subject where he remarks truly, “ The defects of democracy 
show that the problem of government cannot be solved by repre- 
sentative or electoral methods alone, but by the processes of 
organic growth which it can stimulate by encouraging all vital 
modes of association prevailing among the people concerned. ” 
This is largely true of ancient Hindu administration. To caJI 
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the Hindu monarchy oentralised or autocratic has no leg to 
stand on. 

What is more difficult to understand is the religion which 
the Mauryan emperor followed. Professor Mookerji seems to 
take the view that Asoka was Buddhist by religion, though the 
whole question of his religious faith has been discussed in a 
fruitful manner, still we are afraid we cannot take the view of 
Atoka being a Buddhist as the last word on the subject. While 
in one place we learn that he enlarged to twice its size the stfipa 
of Kopfigamana, the previous Buddha, in the other we know that 
he built for the sect of Ajlvikas three Bets of oave dwellings in 
the Barabar hills of Bihar. The dharma of the Edicts so zealously 
pTopogated is not peculiar to Buddhism but is common to all faiths 
prevalent in his time. The principles of AMmm and toleration 
are equally Brahmanical, if we are going to draw a line of demar- 
cation between Brahmanism and Buddhism. We would go 
further and say the doctrine of Ahiihsa was sacred to the Jains 
more than to the Buddhists. Another evidence in favour of the 
theory that Asoka was not a Buddhist is the repudiation of the 
theory of the so called monkhood of the king. The learned 
author is right when he interprets the term Salhgham Upagate in 
M. R. E. I, to mean that the king became a kinsman of the 
Sahgha ( S&sanad&ySda ) and not a monk, ( see p. 63 and espe- 
cially the interesting footnote). From the very first the lay 
adherent formed an integral part of the Jaina organisation but 
this was not so in the oase of the Buddhist order ( see Dr. 
Hoernle’s Presidential address, 1898, before the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. ) As the lay element received no formal sanction 
from the Buddhist order it is no strong argument to say that 
A6oka was a Bauddha, because he was an up5*aka or even 
&amnadayada. 

The other learned chapter is on monuments where again the 
Professor shows considerable painstaking and scholarship. A 
number of stupas and viharas are associated by tradition with 
Asoka. Archaeological evidence Bhows that he was a great 
builder of monolithic pillars of which only a few can be definitely 
asoribed to him. Dr. Mookerji supports the view that all pillars 
ascribed to Asoka need not be ascribed en bloc to him ( p. 87 ). 
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Prof. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar has suggested that several pillars — 
at least those without Asoka’s inscriptions were dedicated to 
cults other than the Bauddha ( see his History of India, p. 64 ). 
It seems to he a correct estimate of Mr. Aiyangar that 
these pillars were imitations of the dhvajastamba of pre-Asokan 
temples. This fact has been accepted by the learned author. For 
he says : “ the raising of religious symbols for common reverenoe 
is a time-honoured Indian practice ' ’ ( p. 99 ). Elsewhere ( p. 62 ) 
he remarks that the four animals, the Elephant, the Bull, the 
Horse, and the Lion associated with his pillars are the symbols of 
different stages in the life of the Buddha. We are tempted to 
hazard a conjecture that the Pillars with the Bull and the Horse 
were pre-Asokan, sacred to other cults than the Bauddha, and it 
may be that ASoka's ediot was engraved on them. That this was 
not impossible is evident from an important statement in the last 
of his Edicts ( P. E. VII ). — “ This scripture of the Law, whereso- 
ever pillars of stone or tables of stone exist, must there be re- 
corded so that it may be everlasting.” 

The importance of the work under review lies moreover in 
the publication of the Asokan texts and interpretation thereof, 
besides bringing together in the work illustrations of important 
A6okan monuments. We commend this handy volume as a con- 
venient text-book on the subject. 


V. R. R. DIK8HITAK 
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ANCIENT JAFFNA, by MTTDLIAR C. RASANAYAGAM of the 
Ceylon Civil Service ; with a foreword by Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar, Madras University. 

Thanks to the patient, careful and elaborate researches of 
Mudliar C. Rasanayagam, we have been able to get a connected 
history of the ancient island of Ceylon from very early times 
down to the advent of the Portuguese to that land. In point of 
materials, the book does not lack in any available source of in- 
formation. Mr. Rasanayagam has based the early history of 
Jaffna or in broad sense Ceylon on tradition as exhibited in the 
Ceylonese literature. The Mahavarhsa and the Vaipava Mslai 
are largely quoted. But in examining tradition in the light of 
modern critical standards no efforts have been spared. But as the 
learned Professor who haB contributed a foreword to this work 
has remarked sometimes the author has let his patriotism get the 
better of his judgment. Some instances have been pointed out. 
To them I may add only one. I he words ‘Deva-Nagari’ and 
' Nagarika, ' the latter in the sense of oivilised ' have been deriv- 
ed, the author seems to entertain, from the expression ‘ Nags. ’ 
His theory is that the original inhabitants of the land were 
Yakkhas and the Nagas. He contends that the Nagas had reach- 
ed a high standard of civilisation even before the contact of 
Ceylon with South India or for the matter of that Aryan India. 
There are a lot of controversial points raised in the book. Some of 
the suggestions are interesting but are inconclusive for lack of 
definite data. 

Most interesting chapters of the book are on the ‘Foreign trade 
and intercourse ’ and 'Ancient civilisation.’ Both would repay a 
careful perusal. There are evidences to show intercourse of 
Ceylon with the Hebrews, Phoenicians, Arabs, Romans, and with 
every part of the then known world. Ceylon wa6 famous for her 
pearls, corn, chank and other valuable articles which were a rare 
commodity to the other parts of the world. In describing the 
ancient polity, the learned author has shown how It was heredi- 
tary monarchy, and how the ancients of Ceylon have advanced 
themselves very much in the art of war. Incidentally he seemB 
to believe that air propelling machines - something like modern 
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aeroplanes, wan not unknown to the ancient Ceylonese or 
to the South or Korth India. In dealing with ancient 
oulture, he has assigned the due place to the woman in ancient 
Ceylon. How she was educated and was devoted to her husband 
are <tU brought out in a masterly way. In the last chapters Mr. 
Rasanayagam rapidly takes us century after century until the 
commencement °f the seventeenth century. The one service 
which the authpr of this work has done is to bring valuable 
materials by collecting them systematically, and to throw a 
number of suggestions which are left to the more enthusiastic 
young band of scholars to work up and arrive at satisfactory con- 
clusions. Throughout his able study of an intricate subject, as 
it will be naturally expected, he has drawn largely from Tamil 
literature, and South Indian inscriptions which have greatly 
enhanced the value of his excellent work. We commend it to 
•Very research student engaged in South Indian History. 


V. R. R. DlgAHTTAh 
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INDIAN AESTHETICS by K. S. RAMASWAMI SaBTBI, B. A. 

B. L. (published at Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam. 

Price Rs. 2 ). 

One of the few fascinating subjects which attract every 
Indian soholar, nay every Oriental scholar, is a critical study of 
the history of India’s Art and Aesthetics. There are really speak- 
ing no books comprehensively treating this all important subject. 
A treatise on the subject of Indian Art and Aesthetics is by no 
means an easy task. One must be very well equipped before he 
would launch on the perilous ocean of India's art history. At 
the outset we congratulate the learned author of this very inter- 
esting little volume for his having wonderfully tackled such a 
technical subject, and at the same time presenting it to lay 
readers in his inimitable and rqusical style. Mr. Ramaswami 
Sastri is a deep scholar. He is a poet and an art critic himself. 
His study of Tagore’s woTks, his books on Hindu culture, £ Indian 
Womanhood, Bhagavadgita are too well known. Fully armed 
with all the necessary paraphernalia which a work of this kind 
requires, Mr. Sastri has successfully brought out a volume 
which is at once informing and instructive. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters. While the first 
deals with the name of aesthetics in general the second and the 
third chapters deal with the differentia and history of Indian 
Aesthetics. In the fourth chapter the story of the Aesthetics is 
continued. Here is explained how Indian Aesthetical Doctrine 
has developed. He says “ Art selects and fixes and refines the 
rarer and more radiant experiences and dreams of Beauty. ”... 
In Art and in art alone next to religion and philosophy is the 
world realised and expressed as a unity and as a harmony, " 
Again “there is a hierarchy in art. Architeture and sculpture 
and painting are arts of repose and deal with space and appeal 
to the eye. Musio and poetry are arts of movement and deal 
with time.” “The dance arose as an art in the desire for the 
physical expression of emotions.” “Creativeness is of the essence 
of Art.” These elaborate quotations oulled from different pages 
of the book show on what lines the learned author has worked his 
subject. 
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The later development of aesthetic doctrines in the direction 
of Rom and Dhvan » is studied with a wealth of materials. In 
two chapters there is equally an able study of the fundamental 
concepts of Indian Rhetoric and Indian Dramaturgy. The last 
chapters of the book are the relation of Indian aesthetics to 
Indian Erotics, Arts, Metaphysics and Education. In handling 
these, he has not failed to omit even a single extant work on the 
subjeot. He has also made use largely of manuscripts available 
at the Tanjore palace library. He deplores the present state of educa- 
tion where we are fast forgetting the rich art treasures of the past 
and fervently appeals to endow chairs of Arts and Aesthetics in our 
universities, with which “we will be reborn again in beauty and 
bliss. ’’ The little volume is so packed with information that it 
will serve as a basis for future research students in Indian Art. 
We heartily recommend the work to every Bon of India. A 
bibliography and an index would have much enhanced the value 
of the work. 


V.R.R. DXXIHITAB 
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THE PLACE OF THE ARYASATYAS AND 
P it ATIT Y A SAM UT PAD A 
IN HlNAYANA AND MAHAYANA 

BY 

DR. NALINAKSHA Dutt, Ph. D. (Cal.), D. Litt. (Lond.) 

An important point of difference between Hlnay&na and 
MahSyana, as pointed out by the Saddharma- Pundartka, is 
that according to the former, the realisation of the Four 
Aryasatyas ( Noble Truths ) and the Pralihjas imutptida ( Law 
of Causation ) is of primary importance for the attainment of 
Nirvana while, according to the latter, it is only nf secondary 
importance. The main reason for this difference is that the 
Mahayauists consider the real Nirvana to be the realisation 
of Sunyatu ( esseneelessness ) and Talhula ( thatness ) or SamatS 
(sameness) of all things Sarvalharma, and not what the 
Hlnayanists look upon as the attainment of Nirvana, viz., the 
realisation of the esseneelessness of all constituted things 
( Pudgali-sunyutd ) i. e. the absence of any permanently existing 
entity ( nnutmata ). The Mahayauists hold that the aryasaiyas 
and the pratityasamulpdda are essential to the comprehension 
of Pudgala-Sunyata, and so far the Hlnayanists are right ; but 
they cannot enable a being to realise Dharmasunyala, the 
only gate to Nirvana. 

What are really the Aryisatyns and the Pratityasamutpadal 
The Arya <atyai, as commonly known, are, - Duhkha ( misery ), 
Samudaya ( origin of misery ), Nirodha ( cessation of misery ), 
and Maryu ( means of cessation of misery). Of these four, 
the second and the third include the Pratityasamutpada, 
which is, as is popularly known, a series of causes 
leading to the origination and disappearance of dvhkha 
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(misery). 1 The underlying leaching oi these four truths is 
that they are to be treated as a formula for application to every- 
thing perceived. That these four truths constitute merely a 
formula and not a doctrine has been brought out very clearly 
in the Majjhima Ni/caija 2 3 4 and the LdHavistara. In giving an 
exposition of what is the right view ( sammaditthi, ) according 
to the Buddhists, Sariputta takes up, for instance, (7 hum ( food ), 
duhkha (misery), jardniaruna (old age and death), tan ha ( desire ), 
namarupa ( name and form ) and avijja (ignorance), and applies 
to each of them the fourfold formula examining it in this way: 
Take up for consideration a material or an immaterial thing. 
What is its origin ? How does it decay 1 In pursuance of this 
method Sariputta defines Sammaditthi through dhdra. He who 
knows dhdra ( food ), dhdrasamudaya ( how food originates ), 
dharanirodha ( how food dacays ) and dhdranirodhaqdminipati- 
padd ( the way in which the decay of food happens ) is said 
to possess Sammaditthi. The first truth relates to Ahdra which, 
in the Buddhist philosophy, is ol' four kinds. * 
The Becond truth is dhdrasamudaya , i. e. dhara comes 
into existence on account of tanhd 5 . The third truth is 
dharanirodha, i. e., the oeasing of dhdra when the tanhd is 
extinct. The fourth truth is the way in which dhdra ceases. 
It happens by the praotice of the eightfold path, vi*., 
sammaditthi, °sahkappa, °vdca , etc. One who knows correctly 
these truths gets rid of hatred and attachment, rises above 
the belief in a self, drives out ignorance, and attains freedom 
from misery. So, we see that in these four truths there is 
nothing particularly Buddhistic. They are found in the 
Brahmanioal systems of philosophy as well 6 . For instanoe 

1 Whatever remarka will bo applicable to the Aryasatyai will apply 
mutatil mutandi* to the Profit yasa mulpnda- The tinlh oi 1 Magga, as usual, 
refers to Sammadi/thi, c sankappa, c vdcii, c karnmiinla, ' aj/va , ° rdydma, 
° lati , 0 samadhi. For Mdryaxatyn see Ahhulhnrmakosavydkhyii 
( test ), p 13. 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 261. 

3 Lai. Vis . , p. 349; see also pp. 416-7, of- Mahavastu II, p. 285; III, 

p, 53. 

4 Digha, III, pp. 228, 276; Dhe, 71.3 , Vis M., p. 341. 

5 Tanhd, (desire ) is one of the links of the Pratityasamutpada which 
is included in this exposition. 

6 Prof. Stchorbatsky remarks; “ These four topics — the four noble 
truths as the term hoB been very inadequately translated and represented 
as a fundamental principle of Buddhism — contain in reality no doctrine 
at all ” . Con. of N., p. 55. 
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the Yoga-sutra of Patanjali (11,15) says: Yath&cikitsasaetraip 
caturvyuham rogo rogahetur arogyam bhaisajyam iti evam 
idam api sastram caturvyuham eva tad yatha samsSrah 
samsarahefcur mokso moksopaya eveti ( just as the science of 
medicine has four sections dealing with the diagnosis.causeand 
cure of diseases, and their remedies so also this science of 
spiritual heali- g has four sections dealing with an examina- 
tion of the nature of the things, of the world, the cause of their 
origin, their removal and the factors that bring about tho 
removal ). The Abhidhirmakosa also follows up this interpreta- 
tion. It coalesces the four truths into two, viz., either cause 
and effect or Samstara (world ) and Nirvana ( cessation ). Thus 
duhkha and mnindaya relate to samsara, and nirodha and 
mdrga to nirvana. Aamsdra (world) is the effect while sa mud ay a. 
is its cuiso : so also Nirvana ( cessation ) is the effect while 
marga is its cause. 1 

This position of the Hinayanists with regard to the 
. in/avihj ts is l tgical, for, their cardinal tenet is that a being 
suffers through wrongly assuming the existence of a self, 
thus conceiving himself as a separate entity and standing in 
some form cf relation to every other being or thing of the 
world, to which abo he ascribes an individuality similar to 
his own. The chief aim of Hinayana teaching is to expel from 
one's mind all ideas of individuality, whether of himself or 
a ly other being or thing of the world, and this can only he 
effected by an examination of everything of this world under 
the four aspects mentioned above. Scrutinizing all things in 
this way, a being gets rid of his wrung assumption and sees 
things as they really are. This is called Sm/unudittlu (right 
view ) or Vijja ( true knowledge ). Once this is reached he 
can be said to have attained freedom from misery, or Nirvana. 


Witn regard to the -1 ryasatyas, the Mahayanists stand on a 
completely different footing from that of the Hinayanists. Their 
caidinal tenet is Dhannanairat mya or the non-existence of every- 
thing perceived. All the things of the world have an existence 


The reusons ful the 
inclusion of t lie Ary- 
tyaa ami the /Y'/'////o.w 
mutpada in tin? <J' dri r < .•» 

of Mahffy&na. 


similar to ihe objects in a dream 
or a mirage. Thus, it everything be 
noD-existent, the examination of a 
non-existent thing is absurd ; hence the 
Mahayanists should show reasons for 


including tho Arya°a'yas and the Pra- 


1 Kota, vi. t, blp also Sogen, Sys- uj B Tkuught, pp. 69 ft; S Ura- 
lamkdra pp. 137--8 it supports the inttrprelatioii of tlie Kosa. 
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tUyasamutpUda in their doctrines. Nagarjuna and Santideva, 
Asanga and Vasubandhu, therefore, took up this challenge of 
the Hlnayftnists and showed by forcible and illuminating 
arguments that tbey were justified in including the Truths in 
their doctrines. 

Nagarjuna has dealt with the Truths 1 * 3 incidentally in his 
examination of Pratyaya , Karmaphala, Alma, etc. and at 
length in his treatment of the Aryasatyas. e He gives this 
summary of the arguments of his opponents: If everything be 

non-existent ( sunya ), there cannot 

Nagfirjunn suramar- 

iso* the position of the arlse any <3 ue6tlon about the orj g ltl and 
Hrnayituists generally. decay of a thing, — in this case, duhleha 

( misery ). The five constituents of be. 
ings which come into existence through pre-existing cause and 
conditions are called duhleha, because they produce suffering, 
being subject to change and transformation. That these consti- 
tuents are a source of suffering is realised by the Aryas 
( i. e. Arhats ) only, and not by the common people, for the 
latter labour under the four misconceptions ( riparyasas ) 3 of 
considering impure things as pure, impermanent as permanent, 
unhappy as happy, and egoless as having ego. The common 
people are like the sick, to whom sweet things appear bitter. A 
person who is notyet Anarhat (anarya) does notknowthat the five 
upadanaskandhas are a source of suffering. It is for this reason 
that the Truths (satyas) are called Truths forthe perfect only. If 
everything be sunya ( non-existent ), there cannot be the first 
Ai'i a^atya called duhleha and consequently there can be no 
samud/iya ( origin ), nirodha ( destruction ), or marga ( means of 
destruction ) of suffering. If the four Aryasatyas do not exist, 
there cannot exist true knowledge, exertion, or realisation, the 
four fruits of sanctification or their enjoyer, the Sahgha 
Dharma, or even Buddha. The assertion of s linyata ( non-ex- 
istence of everything ) goes against the existence of the three 
ratnas, in fact, of all things, good or bad. 


I M. VV., U l9 . 1 XVII, XV III. 

I I Ibid., tli. XXIV. 

3 Bodhic. , p. 375; M. Vr., p. 464 & 607 inferring lo X<Ui , p. 114 
iiud Index', sibsn., p . 198; A nguliaru , II, p. 52; YogatutU as. I, 5; Sarvada- 
riana ( ed. of Mm. VasndeT tastri Abbysnkar, 1924 ) p. 361; see also 
Infra. „ 
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N&gSrjuna pities his opponents for their inability to graBp 
the true sense of sunyalu,, or his object of establishing sunyata, 
and also for theiT wrong imagination. The object of teaching 
sunyalu is to bring about a complete cessa- 
tion of allpropnncct (imagination looting 
upon unity as manifold) The view held 
by his opponents that nmksa, (emancipa- 
tion) is attained by the destruction of 


NBgSrjiina s argu- 
ments to meet charges 
merle hv t 1 ' Ilina. 
yffnists. 


action (karma) and passion (klesa) is incorrect. It is a known fact 
that ordinarily persons arc ignorant of the real state of things. 
They conceive rupa (form), vedana (feeling), etc., and allow 
passion, hatred and delusion to cotne into existence. From 
this statement as also from the Sutras, it is evident that 
sathkalpct ( imagination ) is the source of 
(her wwmm aUu-c,, all afflictions. B rom this it follows that 


karma and Mesa are only products of 
imagination and have no real existence. Their origin is due to 
the prapaUca ( thought-creation ) which takes Hold of the mind of 
a worldly being, who from the time immemorial is used to a 
variety of actions and things such as gain and loss, happiness 
and misery, action arid the actor, known and the knower and bo 
forth. All these worldly thought-creations coase to exist when 
a person realises the non-existence of the things which are 
commonly supposed to have real existence. Just us a person 
does not form any idea ( prapan<a) about the ‘ beauty of a 
barren woman’s daughter ’ and consequently does not weave a 
net of fancies { h.ilpand ) around her, so also a Mahayanist is 
not troubled with the conception of “ L ’ and “ Mine”, the 
roots of a belief in self ( salkayudrsh ), nor is lie troubled by 
any cause for the origin of afflictions. If a person realises 
that afflictions ( klesas ) do not originate, he cannot have 
any idea of good or bad action and consequently, of birth, 
old age, disease and death. Therefore the 1 ayins ( ascetics ), 
established in Sunyata do not conceive any real s. Jcandha, 
dha.lv, ayala.ua, etc. and hence they have no prapailca, 
vikalpa, ^atkayadrsti, klesa, karma or irirtyu. 1 hus, the realisa- 
tion of sunyata brings about the complete cessation of all 
prapaAcas, and so it is said thal the realisation of sunyata. is 
the same as the realisation of Niriaya.' 


1 M. Vr., pp. 360-1. 
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Having dealt with the object of the teaching oi Sunyata, 
Nagarjuna proceeds to an exposition of S unyatd by stating 
its characteristic marks ( /aksanas ),' which are as follows : — 

(i) It is a/t.uupralyaya, i. e. it cannot be imparted by 
one to another *. One is to realise within himself ( pratyatma- 
tied y a ) the Truth, und not to understand it by listening to th« 
instruction of An/a v ( the Perfect ) who can speak of the Truth 
only through superimpositions { saniaropa ). 

( ii ) It is Rcuthi, i e. it has the nature ol cessation." 

(iii) It is pm pa ti.cai raprapa n cit a in, i e. it is inexpressible.* 
The first prapailca is taken as a synonym of speech ( oak)* 
i. e. the sense of sunyata is not utterable by words. 

( iv ) It is wrnkalpa or unrealisable in concepts. Vikalpa 
is thought-construction ; so sunyata is beyond (lit. devoid of) 
thought-construction. And, lastly, 

( v ) 1 1 is anthiurtha i. e. devoid of different meanings. 

Thus he points out that sunyata is not to be taken in the 
sense ol nashtro ( nihilism ) or abhdoa ( absence of something ) 
as wrongly supposed -by the Hlnayanisfcs. He continues hia 
exposition ol sTim/alii by equating it with the pratityasamutpada 
saying 

yali pratityasamutpadah sunyatam tam pmcaksamahe I 

sa prajhaptir upadaya pratipat saiva madbyama n e 
( We say that dependent origination is sunyata. It is in that 
sense that the path is middle ). All phenomenal things are 
relatively existent, e. g. sprout and seed, vijnanas with refer- 
ence to cause and condition, hence, Nagarjuna says that things, 
which are only relatively existent, have in reality no origina- 

1 AJ. I i . pp. 072-7. 

2 Prof StcborhaUky ( Con., of .V. ju 41) ttaaslulcs it us ‘ uu- 
cnguisuble from with ml 'hut (he commentary of < ’iimirakirti does not 
seem to warrant the leudcring. 

2 Scu it. Pr., p. lb'l whole it is shown why si intam is taken in the 
sense of xeahhucti.i full itant.. Thu point is that anything having real 
exis'ence cannot ho subject to the catrsal law , so whatever is subject to 
causal law lias no real existence, like the seed and the sprout. Hence 
both of them can he described as sunlit or svabhavuvirahitn . Prof. 
Stcherbutsky ( oji. cit. ) uses the word “ quiescent ” fur ttu.nlu. 

4 Prof. Steherb&tsky ( uj>. cit. ) translates it “ uudiffoieutiated in 
words ” 

5 See M- Vr. p. .173. 

6 Ibid., P. 491. 
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fcion, and the fact of this non-origination in reality is sunyata. 
So it is asserted by the Teacher in the Ananataytahi •idit.pasadi- 
kramanasu/ ra ' that whatever is said to have come into 
existence through cause and condition ( i. e. relatively ) is 
really unborn ; it cannot have real origination; and whatever 
is subject to cause and condition is siinya. The statement 
made in the T. ihkavatara and elsewhere that all dharmas are 
sunya ( non-existent ) refers to the non-origination ■ of things 
in reality. It is in this sense that the connotation of sunyata 
has come into existence. Hence it is said that sUiu/ata, which 
bears the sign of non-origination in reality, is the middle path . 
That which is really nor-originated can neither be said to 
exist nor to vanish; hence is neither existent nor non-existent, 
and is therefore the Middle path, which keeps clear of the two 
extremes and is nothing but the non-originating sunyata } 

We may consider this topic in another way: There is 
nothing which originates without cause and condition and 
therefore there is nothing which can be called asunya 3 ( non- 
relative ). It is said in the Pataka and elsewhere that nothing 
is ever produced without cause and condition, or. in other 
words, there is nothing eternal. The ignorant only conceive 
of eternity, etc, in regard to the Akasa. The wise know that 
all things are caused and conditioned, and they never fall 
into the delusion of either of the two extremes. If it be 
admitted, as is done by some of the Hinay artists that things 
( i.e. the elements that constitute a being > [are uncaused and 
unconditioned, then the four Aryasatyas are contradicted, for 
how can there be duhkha, the first truth, if things come into 
existence without cause and condition ( apratityu ) ? 

Nagarjuna, thus establishing that sunyatu is neither 
nHstilva nor abhaua but a word signifying the relative existence 
of things, says that the Hlnayanist*, too much engrossed in the 
studies of texts alone, have misunderstood the sense of sunyata 
and do not understand that the Teacher delivered his teachings 
in two ways, viz. conventional and real, or empirical 
and transcendental. So it is said by biagarjuna: 


1 M. Vr . , P . 239 

2 Cf. Sodhic p. 359: 

Jsfa sttn na aadasati na capyaoubhayatinttkuin i 

Catu'^kotivimrmuktam tat t vain madhyamika vicluh v 

3 Referring evidently to the SarvftstivSdinB. 
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T>ve sat ye s a rim pa's r it y a \m 6 frnan am ffharmaftesatih. *' 
Lokasamvrtisat.yam ca sntyam ca paramarthatah 1 I! 


( Tht) teachings of Buddhas are based on * :wo 

kinds of truth, — the truth of the world, and the 

truth in the highest sense ). Nagarjuna as well as Santidova 
points out that the words in cornmon 


(ii )B"ddha’e teachings 
weje delivered in two 
ways 

( o ) $amvrli. 


usage, e g. skandha, alma, bilca, etc being 
enveloped ( samvrta, ) on all side® are 
called conventional. The expression 


Samvrti has three different senses, which are as follows: — 

( i ) Samurti is the same as ignorance on account its 
completely enveloping the reality, or, in other words, it is 
identical with ignorance ( auidi/d ). * In elucidation of this, 
PrajhdknramaH , the commentator of the Bodhicarydvatdm , 
B ays that ignorance superimposes a form on a non- 
existent thing and thus creates an obstacle to the 
correct view of the reality. In support of his statement 
he quotes from the Anjnsali slambasUt ra a stanza, in which it is 
stated that ignorance" ( avidya ) is nothing but non-realisation 
( apiatipatti ) of the truth, aud faith in falsehood. 

( ii ) SamvTti implies a thing which depends on another 
for existence, i. e. subject to cause and condition,* f° r a 
really self-existent thing cannot have origin and decay, or any 
kind of transformation ; so whatever is caused and conditioned 


is Sarnvrta ( phenomenal /. 


( iii ) Samvrti refers to signs or words current in the 
world, i. e. accepted by the generality of people and 
based on direct perception. 4 Santideva points out that rupa 
( form ), sabda ( sound ), etc. should not be supposed 


t M- I p 492; Dotlhrc. , p. 361. The two kinds of Truth hav® been 
exhaustively dealt with in the MadhyamakaraUira (clia. v & vi )‘, see 
also U- Muscan , 11)07, N.S. VIII for summary of oh. v. 

‘I Bodhic., p. 352. isaruvriyata Hvriyate yathsbhutaparijuBuani 
■vabl' I!vSv,1Ia ! 1 TUl SvitaprakinSanTte eSnaycli samvi-tih. AvidyS moho 
vipory S8a iti paryiSyilh. ( It is called saiinrli because it envelop 68 th® 
real knowledge and also because it helps to uncover that which is, 88 a 
matter of course, enveloped. It is synonymous with ignorance, delusion, 
or mi 8CODCO ption. ) For Faramartlia being the same as Nirvana, see infra. 

3 Budhi c., p. 352 : prutltyasamutpannam vasturupam gumvilir 
MC-ys-Vt-- 

k Ibid., pp. 374-5 : pratyak^am api tupffdi pr&siddhys ua prams 
uatah- 
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to be really existing on aooount of their being dire- 
ctly perceived by ail in the same way. Their- 'existence 
is substantiated by proofs which are valid foam «nthe 
worldly,- and not from the transcendental standpoint. , If all 
that is peroeived by the senses be true, then a fool knows. the 
tiuth, and there is no need of exertion for the acquisition 
of Truth. In support of his statement, he cites the illustration 
that the body of a woman, though impure in the highest aenBe, 
is regarded as pure by a man whose mind is swayed by attach- 
ment, hence a faot cannot be established merely by experience. 

> i 

It may be argued that as the expressions like rihatu, and 
ayatana ocour in the scriptures, they are real, and besides had 
they been non-existent, the Teacher would not have referred to 
them as momentary, subject to decay, etc. S&ntideva explains 
this away by saying that the TeBcher used them only as 
artifices to lead men, having minds engrossed in thinking of 
object as existent, to the conception of sunyata, i. e. things are 
really non-existent. Whatever Buddha Baid about skandha, 
dhatu, ayatana or their transitoriness is conventional and not 
real ; hence the existence of dhdius and uf/afanas in reality is 
not established, if it be held that every object of experience 
is unreal, how can we account for the experience of .kfanikatva 
( transitorinese ) of pudyala by the yoyins ( ascetics ) who have 
perfected themselves in the meditation of Pudgalanairattnya 
( essenoelessness of constituted things )? Santideva’s answer 
is very simple. He says that even the experiences of yogins 
are not above samcrti, for sat flirt i included everything that 
falls within the scope of buddhi { intelligence ), and the ieality 
lies beyond it. The experience of the y /ymx that a woman’s 
body is impure contradicts the experience of an ordinary man 
who considers it to be pure. Thus it is proved that the scrip- 
tural authority does not establish the reality of sktndha, dhatu, 
ayatana, etc. 

All that has been said above applies to loka- samvrti only, 
i. e. truths valid in the world of oon- 
Two kinds of *a>»r >n- vention which are accepted as such by 
the generality of the people. There is, 
however, another kind of the so-called truth, whioh should be 
distinguished as Alokasarjivrti t e. truths not aooepted by the 
generality of the people. The experienejs of a man with 
diseased eyas or defective organs of sen?e are peculiar to . the 

1 
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man and are not true for all. Such experiences should be 
oalled Alokasamerli ( conventional truths but not general ). 

SSntideva calls these two kinds of conventional truths 
Tathya-samvrti and Mithya-sarnvrli, and distinguishes them 
thus'- 1 The Tathya-samvrti ( phenomenal truth ) refers to 
things which originate out of a cause ( Jdmcit jratxtya jdtam ) 
and are perceived in the same way by all persons with 
unimpaired organs of sense, e. g. the colour blue, etc. The 
Mithya-samvrti refers to those things or statements whioh are 
accepted only by individuals and not universally, though they 
may have originated through cause and condition, i. e. they 
are like things perceived by a parson with a defective organ 
of sense. 

The Truth of the Ary as, who see things as they really are, is 

quite different from the two so-called 

(b) Paramartha- . . 

ml truths mentioned above. Nagarjuna 

says that this truth, Parawarthasatya ) 
is identical with Nirvana . 3 It does not admit of any distinc- 
tion as subjeot and object/* It is un-originating and undecay- 
ing, and as such it is not an object to be grasped by the mind. 
It is indeterminable by speech and unknowable by know- 
ledge.* Hence the highest truth is inexpressible and can be 
realised only within one’s own self." It cannot form the subject 
matter of instruction, and hence it cannot be imparted by one 
to another. Santideva explains the truth ( taltva or paramfirtha- 
satya J as beyond the range of huddhi ( intellection or percep- 
tion ) while that which comes within the range of huddhi is 
conventional ( ramvrli ).* According to him, the truth is 
attainable by giving up of all things which act as hindrances 
to knowledge, viz., impressions (vusana), connection ( anusaindhi ) 
and passion ( klesa ) through comprehension of the real nature 
of things It is therefore the same as the non-existence of all 

1 Bodhic., p. 35b. 

2. See ante, 108; samvrti i» identified with avidif-t and huddhi. 
See Tt'idhic , pp “f-rt, also S'ehf-rbitaky, uy. cir., p ltil 

3 Cf. lfiidlu:., p 36b Paramilrlha^atyam BarviivyavalnT'numnatl- 
knTntaiii uirvisoj-aiu- A-aiinitpMunam nniriiddhani Abb dfinyahhidhana- 
jueyajiiHnaviguian.. 

4 M. Vy., pp, 364, 433 

5 B dhic., p. 367 : Sryatiam ova avaaanividita— 3'vabh,Tvutay& pratyft. 
tinavedyam. 

6 Bodhic ., p. 354. 
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dharmas and as such it may be taken as a synon; m of iuvyatS 
( eaaencelessness ), tathatu (thatness), blutakoti (true limit) 
and dha-rmclhaUi ( totality of things). What is caused ard 
conditioned i not really existent, because some tilings undergo 
change with time, while in a really existent thing no change 
ia possible ; neither can the fact of coming and going be attri- 
buted t i it Tings that are supposed to have existmoe are 
like an illusion cr on echo, because they arise through cause 
and condition, and disappear when the cause nnd condition 
cease. So in reality, there can be no origination through cause 
and condition, because real origination does not depend upon 
and is not subject to something else. All things arise subject to 
some preceding causes and conditions; hence they are really non- 
existent. How then, can an existent thing be expe ted to arise 
out of them ? Can anybody ascertain whence the illusory 
things produce 1 by causes come and where they go? In this 
connection Santideva comments elaborately on the famous 
stanza of Nfigarjuna : 

na evato napi parato na dvabhyam nSpyahetutah I 

utpanna jatu vidyante bhavah kvacana keoaua u ’ 

( Nowhere and never does a really existent thing originate out 
of a self or non-self or both self and non-self or without any 
cause ). 

The aim of Santideva and of the other MahaySna writers 
aleo is to assert that the real truth ( paramarthusatyi ) is that 
things of this world have no more existence than the magio 
figures created by a magician. As these figures and their 
movements are taken as real by the ordinary people while the 
magiciun himself does not concern himself about their reality, 
so also in this world, the vipiryustae i. e, those whose vision 
is obscured and subject to error run after, or weave their 
thoughts around, the various phenomenal things, while the 
yogi, who knows the Ir'ghest reality, does not pay heed to them. 
In short, the Para mar! hasalyn is nothing but the realisation of 
the dreamlike nr echolike nature of the SamcrliB ityas.* 

1 Ifudh c., p. 357 ; M. Vr , p. 12. 

2 Bodhic., pp. 368, 379. The Satyasiddhi bchool introduced the two 
kieds of tiutb, Vyavaharasatya and Varamarlhanalya into tlio Buddhist 
metaphysics. In tlio Aksayamalmirdcsaadlra these two tnilliB folui the 
principal subject of discu-sion ( S r aulya, Catulfiatika, p. 19). In tho 
M&bByHna litoraturo there ore oitvr expressions bearing the 9ttmo sense us 
Parumarthu an;! Samvrti, e. g. NltSrtba ami NeyySrtha, soe II. Vr., p. 
41 ; V. Sastri, I. II. Q., iv, 2 on Samdltya-bhann, M. Vr. pp.41 Sidra., p. 61 
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i ■■■ U -Para mdrthasatya be of an inexpressible nature and 
OjmVTti natija be non-existing like an illusion or echo as urged 
by N&gfirjuna and S&ntideva, a Hlnayinist may enquire about 
the necessity of preaching on the topics like skandha , dhatu 
ayatanu, aryus ltyas, pratityasamutpada, and, which are con- 
ventionally true but not true in the highest sense ( atattva ). 
The reply is 

Vyavah&ram anasritya paramartho na desyate l 

Paiamartham anagamya nirvanam nadhigamyate. 1 II 

(•The highest truth connot be imparted without having recourse 
to. conventional truths; and nirrana cannot be attained without 
the -realisation of the highest truth ). In other words, the 
highest truth cannot be brought home directly to a mind, whioh 
normally does not rise above the conventional distinction o£ 
subject- and object, knower and known; hence it must be 
imparted through conventional truths, and unless it is sp 
imparted one cannot be expeoted to extricate himself from 
worldly limitations and arrive at Nirvana. It is for this 
reason that the Mahay anists cannot dispense with sarpvrti 
topics, like dhatu, ayatana, aryasahja and pratityasamutpada; 
they are like vessels to the seeker of water. 

. . The other reason* for which the Mahayftnists Qannot 

dispense with satpvTli topios is that the Paramarthasatya cannot 
be explained to another by signs or predicate, but yet it has to 
be .explained. So the only alternative iB to explain it by the 
negation of saipvxli matters. So it is Baid to be, 

**(■1) agocarai. e. beyond the cognizance of buddhi 
( lntelleotion ): 

(ii) avisaya i e. beyond tbe scope of knowledge: 

1 “ ('ill.) sarvaprapafl auini-mukta i. e. beyond the possibility 
of detailed descriptions: ■_ , 

( iv ) Kalpanasamatik’-Unta i. e. beyond every possible 
form of imagination, e. g. existence or non-existenoe, true or 


»• For PHramarthika and Abhiprdyiki, «oe U. V r., pp. 42 ft; SutrS. 
p. "138; Keith, B. Phil., p. 235; Journal Atialique, 1903, ii, p. 860 for 
reference and comment* on Samvrti erd Paramdrtha. , . 

' '* I 'MrVr., p. 494, Bortbio., p. 366; of. B&dkic., p. -872t UpSyebhflUie 
♦ysVaBWetmtjem npeyabhatem paremSrtbesatyam -( also. ■ in r -tbe 
tfadhyamakdvaiara, rl,- 80 ). AIM Ptifftavimiati ( A-S.B.-tna) leaf. AS a* 
8* ca Si&huf-f samskfUvyatirrkeiia aramskrtam 4akyarn prajnapayitum. 

2 Bodhic., p. 363 
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untrue, eternal or non-eternal, permanent, or Impermanent, 
happy or unhappy, pure or impure, and so forth. 1 Thia 
being so, the only way to explain paramarthasatya to the 
people is through common place terms and illustrations. A 
person with diseased eyes sees a net of hair: he is corrected by 
another whose eyes are healthy, who negates the afflicted man's 
statement that there ( really ) is a net of hair. The man with 
healthy eyes does not indicate by sjoh a nogation that he is 
either denying or affirming something. Similarly, persons 
whose right vision is obstructed by ignorance conceive of the 
existence of skandha , dhatu, ayatana eto. which are in reality 
non-existent phenomenal forms. Buddhas like the persons 
with healthy eyes know this, and they cannot help saying th#t 
then axe in reality no s/candhas , dhatus, ay at anas, but thereby 
they neither deny nor uffirm their existence. Therefore the 
highest truth cannot be preached without the help of the 
conventional truths. So it is said. 

Anaksarasya Onarmasya Srutih ka desana oa kt i 

ftruyate de&yate cartkah eam&rop&d anaksarab * " 

, [ How oan there be hearing and preaching of Dharma 

whiah is unutterable ( lit. cannot be artioulated ) ; it is by the 
■uperimposition of ideas on the reality whioh is inexpressible 
that the latter can be preached or heard ]. 

. Lj [f it be established that all mundane things are really non- 
existent, there is a probability of the Paramariha ( the highest 
tijnth ) being conceived as nihilism. NagSrjuna sounds a note 
9f warning against such a conception by saying that iunyata 
should not be identified with the extinction of a thing which 
existed before. T he question of extinction or nihilism does not 
arjse, because the existence of something preceding is not 
admitted. Neither should it be regarded as something existing 
by having recourse to superimpositions. Those, who do not 
realise the real distinction between these two kinds of truth, 
[all into the error of either conceiving iunyata as the non-eiist- 
ence of samskaras (constituents of a being) or of assuming the 
existence of something aB the basis of iunyata. Both are 
wrong views, and people of limited knowledge misunderstand 
iUnyata as the one or the other. The distinction was, in fact, 

1 Bodhic., pp. 366-7 This list can h’ espaodcd to a great length. 
See Bodhic., p. 367. 

2 Bodhic., p 365 ; M. Vr., p. 164, XV. 2 ; cf. Lanka., p. 194. 
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*0 very an' tlo that even Buddha hesitated t> preach the truth 
at first. 1 


In concluding his argument, Nagarjuna s>ys that the 
Hlnayanists by attributing the sense 
’!i°a.T of abhUva < absenco or non-existence 


point of ilie MaliiTyilnists 
because tl ov take s«n- 
yata as abhdra. 


after assuming the existence of 
something) to sunyaiU, fill into the 
etror and fail to understand the stand- 


point of the Mahayanists. The Mahayanio conceptions of 
iunyatn, i. e., that everything is non-existent fits in correotly 
with nil dharmas and all statements, it is when sU'iya/u is seen 
in this light that one can perceive the reasonableness of the 
formulae of Causal Law and the Four Truths, the fruits of 
sanctification, scrhyha, dharma, hnddha, things worldly and 
transcendental, deeds right and wrong, a good or bad condi- 
tion and other conventional matters. Nagarjuna, having 
stated hiB position, attacks the Hlnayanists for their inability 
to comprehend the correct sense of the Causal Law. He says 
that just as a rider, while riding may forget his horse and 
revile another for stealing it, so also the Hlnayanists, because 
of their distracted mind, fail to grasp the truth that Sunyata is 
tbe true sense and the chief charsc! eristic of the Causal Law, 
and attack the Mahay anists, the SunyatSv5.dins, for misinter- 
preting the Causal Law. 


Nagarjuna now proceeds to assail the position of his 
opponents. He says that thoso, who 
admit the reality of unconstitued things 
cannot logically support the Aryasa'yas 
and the Rratityasamutpada. It should be 
renumbered that tbe Hlnayanists apply 
the Causal Law to constituted things 
only. Nagarjuna attempts to make the 
position of tbe Hlnayanists untenable 
by asserting that tbe Causal Law should be u diver- ally appli- 
cable, and that there cannot be anything in the world which was 
excepted by Buddha as beyond its range of the Causal Law. 
Starting with this assumption, he argues that if things exist by 
themselves, they are not mbjrct to causes and c mdit ions, and such 
being tbe case there is no need to draw distinctions of external 
and internal, of causes and conditions, or the doer and 


NltgSrjuna followed by 
!§Sutidcva coueludos that 
tbe po*itio’i of the re 
ftlists, the II Inayilidsts, 
is not tenable with regard 
to tbe Foot Truths and 
the Causal Law. 


1 Buddhaghoga also uses this arguiueut, see Vi>, p. 508. 
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tha doing of an action. In short, the i iTnay Snio theory contra- 
dicts the origin and decay as wall as the fruits of sanctification. 
Hence, the position of the Hlnayinists that things exist by 
themselves is untenable. It also contradicts the words of 
Buddha who said on many occasions: apradtyim nutpanno 
dharmah kisoa na uidtja/e ( tiiero never exists anything which 
originated without cause and condition). This statement of 
Buddha, however, fits in with the definition of sunyata as given 
hy the Mahayanist.-. 

If all tilings be existent ( usS.ni/a ) and if it originates with- 
out cause and oond'tiou, there cannot be anything impermanent 
and consequently Hu duhkha. 

Again, if dnhkha be taken as something existent then the 
truths of saniudai/a and mrotlha ( origin and decay) oi misery, 
and miinjLt ( the eiglu-fold path leading t) the decay of misery ) 
are meaningless. Nagarjuna thus pays back the Hinayfinists 
in their own coin. 

Then, with reference to the parijfldnu f de tailed knowledge) 
of the Hlnayanisfa, NSgarjuna shows that it is not logical to 
maintain that duhkha, assuming it to be an existent thing, was 
unknown before, and that it is known subsequently because 
existent things remain always in the same conditio 1 ( Hoabhatxr 
mmavaxthitah. ) and never undergo any change. If an existent 
thing be not subject to change, it cannot he maintained that 
duhkha, which was unknowable at first, was known later on. 
From this it follows that there is no duhkha -punjildm ( know- 
ledge of suffering). Consequently, prahawi (abandonment), 
sakqalka'ana ( realisation ), and hhfiranu ( medit ition ) are mean- 
ingless. 

As it is unreasonable to claim knowledge of duhkha, which 
was formerly by nature unknowable, so it is wrong to assume 
the existence of the fruit of Srotupatti, which did not exist 
before but was realised later on ; and so with the otner fruits 
of sanctification. The same reasoning — that which was by 
nature unattainable cannot be attained Jator <.m — is applied to 
show that there can be no one who enjoys these fruits, and 
consequently no Sahgha. If tture be not the Artjasalya <, there 
cannot be Dharma, and in the absence of Dhanm and Sangha 
there oannot be a Buddha. If it be assumed that Buddha and 
Bodhi exist by themselves, then one remains without any 
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reference to the other. If Buddhahood be taken as already 
existing, a person, who by nature is a non- Buddha, cair^Hteiftr 
attain Bodhi, however much he may practise the BodH'iaSlfva 
duties, because a non-Buddha cannot be expected to change.*'* 

N&garjuna’s point is that if a thing exists by itself then it 

is absurd to speak of it as ci*Sate*d, 

N h g it r.j tint's coi.cluaion having a creator, and so forth. Jfiat^aa 
arid quotation of texts in , , , , , 

.npport Of his theory. nobody speaks of uncovering the sky 

because the open sky exists by itselfi so 
also nobody should say that a thing, existing by itself, has 
been performed or attained. In fact, the theory of pratityasa- 
mutpanna ( one existing with reference to another i. e. relatively) 
must be admitted, as otherwise even the expressions of every ■ 
day usage such as go 1 do ‘ cook ‘ read etc., become 
meaningless. If the world is supposed to exist by itself, the 
world would be unoi iginating, undecaying and unchangeable 
as the self- existent is changeless. The world, according to the 
Aiunyavddi ns ( thuse who do not admit iunyata ) would ha^e 
no concern with the Causal Law and be beyond the possibility of 
diversity. Had the world been so, says the Pitaputrasamdgama- 
sutru, it would not have been dealt with by Buddha, anff the 
Teacher would have, an the Hastiknksija-sutra says, gone tbete 
with all his disciples. 

N&garjuna concludes by saying that he who realises 
Pratityasamutpdda can rightly know the four truths and’qtftftbe 
a passage from the Mafljuiripariprccha, dealing with" tbs 
Mah&\anio view of the four truths. It run6 as follows:— he 
who realises that no dharma s have originated, has known 
duhkku; he who realises the non-existexrce of all dharmas,""h as 
suppressed the source ( mmudayi ) of misery; he, who re allfibs 
that all dhurmas are completely eitinct ( parinircrla ), has 
comprehended the truth of nirodha (cessation), and he, who 
realises the means by which the absence of all things is known 
is said to have practised the path ( marga). This has been 
developed thus in the Dhyayitamustisutra. Unable to 
comprehend the four truths properly on account 
of being troubled by the four cipanjascvs ( misconcep- 
tions ), sentient beings cannot go beyond the world 
of transmigration. They conoeive of aims, ( self ) and 
JUmlya ( things Tf dating to a self ) and thus have karmObMmep- 
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akflrii ( actions ). 1 2 Not knowing that all things are completely 
extinct (panni> rut) they imagine the existence of themselves and 
others, uud become engrossed thei ein to the extent of bus iug af* 
feetion, infatuation and ultimately delusion. They now perform 
actions, physically, verbally, and mentally, and after making 
some superimpositions of existing on non-existing things, they 
think that they are subject t> affection, infatuation, and delu- 
sion, In order to get rid of them, they take ordination in the 
doctrines of Buddha, observe the precepts and hope to pass 
beyond the world and attain Nirvana. They imagine that 
some tilings ace good, some bad ; some are to be rejected, some 
to be realised ; that tk'hkhu is to he known, tin* n ninifhr/a of 
duhkii/i to be given up ; the nirmlh'i of iluhkha to he real iced ; and 
the inarga to be practised. They also imagine that all consti- 
tuted things are impermanent and endeavour to pass beyond 
them. Thus imagining, they attain a montal state full of dis- 
gust (or contempt) for conatituted things, having n/iinulm 
( absence of sign or cause ) as its preceding condition. They 
think that they have thus known ilnhlchu, i. e. the transitoriness 
of constituted things, become terrified by thorn, and shun their 
causes. Having imagined something as source ( xtim<i<hni<t ) of 
iluhkha thoy conceive of a cessation ( niroil/m ) otiinhkha and de- 
cide to follow the path ( iranin ) to attain it. They retire to a 
secluded nlace with the mind full of disgust and attain 
quieiude (Lmialha). Their minds are no longer moved by 
worldly things and they think that they have done all that is 
to he done, they are freed from all sufferings and have become 
arhuts. But after death they find themselves reborn among the 
gods and in their minds exist doubts about Buddha arid his 
knowledge. When they die again, they pass to hell because 
they doubt the existence of the Tathagata after forming some 
misconceptions about all dhnnms which are unoriginatod- 
The four truths are therefore to bo seen in the light of the 
Mafijusrihutra as pointed out abovo. 

The new point of view from which the Trw.tuh.uv arc look- 
ed at by Nagarjuna appears in the Pnijfiiijjuniiii/Rh in con- 
nection with the attempt to establish the conception of 
iunyatU. The ranawimsati thus defines the Arilaanh.as:- 

1 Cf. Jlmlhic., ]>. ,'?50 : \ ipajj .raa-uiiijiiino' i*ats,iittva^fti!i'iiT’X 'ihliini* 
vcfiavftssd At. rn atinlyttgrohapruv itter } onit'ouianasikflraj i a an to i ffgPdi- 
kle-iugauali bitmupajayatr, TasmSt karma. Tato jatuno, etc. 

2 Pa/tcuci wsnti Pra j h<ip>ir(i rnit'i , pp. *13 f. 

3 
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What is rhi\khamtijamrTida ? A Pndhisatlvn while practis- 
ing the pnij-ndf ilraniifa should not consider himself as attached 
or unattached ( yukta or aiptldu ) to any one of the five skaudhas, 
or to any organ of sense, or to their objects, or to the 
consciousness produced hy the contact of the organs of sense 
with their respective objects, or to any of the four truths, twelve 
links of the chain of causation, eighteen kinds of sUuyata, and 
so forth. Tie should not look upon anything as rupa, vpdana 
etc., as connected or unconnected. This is called, according to 
the Pm jad/Ldn/wi/d, the sermon onthe first truth Duhkhu. The 
underlying idea is that if a Rodhixattvu thinks of himself as con- 
nected or unconnected with anything, which according to the 
Prajdd puranuld , is non-existent or has only a conventional 
existence, then the Tiodfnmflm is subject to dnhkha (suffering); 
even if a Bodhisattva considers himself as having realised the 
truths or the causal law or sunn ltd, he would ho subject to 
duhkha, though, according to the Fllnay an ists. the /,’ idlnraltca 
is to attain thereby sukha or nirnhm 

Wbat is Pii>ffirdm/<i--ulif~nuiiid,i 1 A Bo rib isattva while 
practising prajudndnnnilu does not consider whether rupa or 
any other skandka is subject to origination or de-truction 
( rdpddadhnnni or /nr. dhadlutnia ), or to contamination or 
purification ( siiink/rsa /Jmnui or < uai adCtvidharmi). He knows 
that inpa does not convert ( sanun anr ah ) into cedand, or rrdarai 
into mnijiiS, and so forth; u dhanna, in fact, on account of its 
nature being unreal ( puikrh-siun.idTi ) cannot bo converted into 
another dluinna. Neither that which is sunyafd (non-existence)of 
rupa, is rupa nor does the suuu Id of rape take a >Tipa (form ); 
therefore sTint/ald is neither different from, nor identical with, 
rupa, and in this way the other $ hand has are treated. This is called 
the sermon on sawudai/a. The object of this discourse is to 
establish that the so-called things of the* world have really no 
existence and hence there can he no origination, transformation 
or destruction, and so a f!o dhisattva should reinuin unconcerned 
with the conception of mmucuia of things. 

What is niradhasatuuuarada ? A Bcdhisattva is to know 
that s anna hi has no origin, decay, contamination, purification, 
decrease, increase, past, present, or future. In it, therefore, there 
can be. no rupa, ledtrml, etc , no duhkhu, .s <muidu<Ja, etc. not even 
SK./dpaiirin, fakrdaijiinu or Buddha. This is called nu\.<lhasatija- 
V'ttdda. This statement is meant to convey that nirodha is 
nothing hut the realisation of the real nature of sumjatU. 
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Arguing in this way Pi irjiiapiintw/lii shows that the truth 
is suuyntn, i. e. the non-existence of the so-called things of the 
world, and this may he ca'led the third truth, ntnvfha , while 
i hthkha consists in thinking of oneself as related in some way or 
other to the conventional things, and suminhu/a in believing 
that the |origi nation of things do s really happen As the 
miirt/a has no plac" in this interpretation of the ary isalyts, the 
Pri ij ft < j })Tt m in ilu safe'y omits it. 


Nagarjuna, as wo have seen, establishes by quotations 
from the Mahayanic texts Lbat Hina- 

arhatt hi bn- _ . , , , , , , 

nr nnrlr'i the mi*com.rp- Jamc Arhats labour under im«oon- 
tion of RnbetHitinlitv »f ceptions. Oi the lour common niiscon- 
11 ' vml *• ceptions ( tijnrtjuxn ), they ure not free 


from the fourth, viz., seeing ogo in egoless things, thinking 
non-existent things as existent. ’ But .this statement ot Nagar 
juna or of the Mahayanic texts with releronco to the lllnaya- 
nists has in view the egolessness of things generally ( <tharnw- 
sumjutlt ) and not merely of constituted things, with which the 
Hluayanists are concerned. Nagarjuna ends his discourse by 
asserting that the truth is that all things are like echo, mirage, 
or images in dreams. When one rea!i-es this, lie has neither 
love nor hatred for any being and with a mind like the sky, 
he does not know of any distinctions as Buddlm, Dharma or 
Sangha and does not have doubts regarding anything. Being 
without doubt and without attachment, he attains jianinrvaiia 
without ti/tadana. 


Santideva 8 also reasons in this way and says that a 
person’s urit/tji't, the source of delusion, which comes about on 
account of the attribution of existence ( sal ) to non-existent 
things ( a-ttil ) or ego { utmh ) to egoless things ( until mu ), ceases 
to exist when be realises truly ( puramart ha/ah ) that things 
have only a dream-like or echo-like existence. On the cessa- 
tion of avidyu, the other links of the chain of causation 1 get 
no opportunity to arise, and hence the person obtains Nirodha. 

1 Cf. Bodhic , p 350. 

2 Cf. Bod ftic ■, pp. 350-1. 

3 Sanlnlma speaks. of the chain "f c»<ihbH"D an uoDsi-'iug of thloo 

parts : 

(i) K-h—ak.i" ! >/'t , /. nnil ujunhiui' : 

(iij karmak,'Ui ln-««,ce/.-,(ra ami iili'Cn ; ami 

(ui) duhkhakav>ia-all the remaning hnkB of the chain. 
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The MahaySnirts, thus relegate the four Truths and the 
Causal Law to the domain of matters, conventional and not 
real, and assert that they are necessary in the doctrines of 
Mabayana inasmuch as they serve as a means for th® 
guidance of living beings, who as individuals in this world, 
cannot but have theirvision distorted or screened by ignorance.' 

Nagarjuna, followed by Santideva, explains the position 
of the Madhyamikas with regard to the 

t, ' b ' Four Truths and the Causal Law. 

tneiit of the AryataCuas . , .. 

and the Praftiyasaiwt- Asanga, Vasubandhu and other writers 
on the FogSaara system deal with this 
top ! c incidentally. Asanga, for instance, 
refers to the Four Truths , 8 saying that the first two relate to 
the origin of the world or the happening of repeated births and 
the cause thereof, while the Beeond two relate to the disappear- 
ance of things and the causesthereof. The first two need suppres- 
sion while the second two need realisation. In connection 
with the fourteen ways of practising the snirlijupasthanas 
( power ol recollection ) by Bodlmattvas, it is pointed out that 
one oan entfr, and also make others enter, into the four truths 
by means of the smrtyn^ast harms. Other Y< tju earn writings, viz., 
the Skti/fu and the Ltmkdvatara do not specifically refer to the 
four truths but they deal with t’ e doctrines of tie HlnaySni- 
sts for the sake of comparison and contrast. For instance, 
they speak of the HlnayS. rusts as those who maintain the overt 
sense of Buddha’s teachings and not their deeper meanings ; 1 2 3 
being satisfied only by ascertaining the generic 
characteristics of things but never questioning about their 


1 Tbo commentator of Bodhic , ( p. 362 ) in older to (bow that the 
font Arvaaatya) arc really two, says that dul/kha, samuduya and mtirga 
should bo classified under santvrli and nirodtui under jtaramdrtha. 

2 Sutra., pp. 137-8, 140-1 . 

3 L&iika., p, 14: yBthSrutitrtbSbhiniviptK. For a description of the 
ruldrlhayrdhi, see Laiifca,, pp. 164 f. 160 f. 197. 227. Lanka., p. 77 says 
“•UtrKotab savvasatt v5rfsyade6a n5rthavyabhicBrii.il na sStattvapratyaras 
thSuakathB ( the discourses arc not faitbfnl expositions of the truth 
because they wore preached according to the mental tendencies of beings.) 
For a remark like this, (C3 if. Vr., Silrd., p. 51 ; alparfrutatvarp nrtSrtha 
stHrSutarfravaySt. 
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•SBential unreality- 1 2 They labour under the misconception 
( parikalpanft ) of taking the three worlds as real, of postulating 
distinctions as subject and object, of assuming the existence of 
akandhas ( constituents of beings ), dhatu ( organs of sense ), 
aya/ana ( spheres of the organs of sense ), cdta ( mind ), hetupra • 
tyaya ( oause and condition ), kr.'yayoga ( aotion ), ntpuda ( origin ), 
sthiti (continuance), hfuihga (dissolution), etc.* The Lahkdoala.ru 3 4 
speaking of Pratityasamutpdda, saysthatit is by comprehending 
that things originate through oause and condition that one 
oan get rid of the misconception of taking non-existent things 
as existent, and of assuming gradual or simultaneous origin of 
things. Then it explains as usual that the dependent origina- 
tion happens in two ways, externally and internally, e.g. an 
earthen pot, butter, Bpfout etc. originate through an external 
cause ( heiu ) 1 and condition (pralyaya), whil9 ignorance 
(avidya), desiTe ( trma ), aotion ( karma ), etc. originate through 
an internal cause and condition. Tbe remarks of the Yogd- 
cura writers indicate that the four truths and the causal law 
of the Hlnay&nists belong to the domain of imagination 
( panhdpanU ) and not to that of reality. 

It should be remembered that though the Yogacarins are 
sharply criticised by the Mfidhyaiiiikas s 

Tim SiiMvi'ti a u I Pant- for their conception of the eighth oon- 
tifirtha of 1 lie Mildiiyu- . „ . ,, .. . 

mikus replaced hy Puri- tsciousness called Ataya-njilum (or 
kalpita\ Paratanha and store-consciousness ), both these schools 
Y ogScsfai ! m ° f ,h ° thought agree in holding that all 
things ( dharmas ) are non-existent, and 
are without origin and decay, 5 6 7 and that the highest truth is 
unutterable ( anakqara V is identical with Thatness and Unoha- 


1 La iika., pp. 51, 63, 71, Yah skandhudliStvilyataTJa-svaaEmSuyalakfa- 
UapnrijfijtoSdhigaine dodyain3uc romSnciiatanur bharuti. Lskfanapari 
cayajnSua cilsya buddhih praskandati Jia praUi.yaBaimnpaUnvinitbhBga- 
Iak^anaparioaye. 

2 LaiikQ., pp. 42, 43, 225. 

3 Ibid , pp. 82 — 3, 84, 140. 

4 l’or mix kinds o£ htlu, see Lanka., p. 83. 

5 M. Vr. p. 523 ; 

6 Trimiikd, p. 41 : sarvadharraH nilisvabhayff aoutpaDiiit aniriiddliS 
Hi uirdirfyante. 

7 Buddhas aro silo at (manna) and never preach a word. Lanka., pp, 

16, 17, 144, 194. 
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ngeableness, possesses the signs of anayuha and niryuha ( non- 
taking and non-rejection) and is beyond every possible means of 
determiLation. 1 Passages like this can be multiplied from the 
Yogdeara works to chow that their conc eption of the Reality 
apart from S.layavijnana is the same as that of the Mddhyami- 
kas. Tney also hold with the Madhyamikas 2 that from time 
immemorial, the mind has been under the delusion of imputing 
existence ( sat ) to non-existent things ( asat ), and that 
the Hlnayanists were not able to rid their minds completely of 
the four rijtaryusas ( misconceptions ) s inasmuoh as they 
meditated on Puclyalawrmtla ( individuality as basis ) only and 
not on Sarat dharmanimiUu { all things whatsoever as basis) and 
conceived of Nirvana as something existent, 4 full of peace 
and beyond misery. Their conception is that the highest truth, 
whysh they usually call Parintspanm for the Puramartha of the 
Madhyamikas is the realisation of the fact that all dharmas 
perceptible to our mind have no more existence than the images 
in a dream or the reflection of the moon in water. But from 
time immemorial, our minds are so deluded that we cannot 
help perceiving in the images or reflection something existent, 
or in other words, with our common knowledge, we cannot rise 
above jxirihilpanu ( imaginary existence ), the samvrti of the 
Madhyamikas and others. The Yogao&ras add a rider to the 
Partial /and, saying that it depends for origination on something 
else, and hence it is always /xiralanlm, the prat it yummutpanna 
of the Madhyamikas and others. It is not necessary that the 
basis of a fxtnkal/xmU need be anything existent or real, e.g. a 
person may be frightened by an echo. In short, Parilcalpila and 
raratanlra relate to phenomenal matters only, to the anitya f 
anatma , and duhkha of the Hlnayanists, while, jtarinis/xinnu 
relates to A irvuya, the Santa 5 i e, where all Iclesas and vilcalpas 
cease. 

Asahga brings out the relation of the three forms of truth 
thus: The highest truth (jxiramartlia or parinisjxinnu ) is non- 

1 Lanka , p, 196 : Tutliiltvam ananyathjtvain auayiiliaDiryiilialiu 
kfHr.iim garvapnipuftt'opan'jmain ; p. 73; siinyatSnutpiSdirdvayu nil.uva- 
hlitWalak^atiaip. 

2 M. W., eli. xxiv quoting ArjadhytiyKa-muftisutnu 

S«tru., p, 169.- Tati a cutur vipnryiSaSungattuii pndgahiiiimittum 
vibbitviiyau yogi 4raT&kabndbiui pratyakabodbim Til labliuU-. Sarva* 
(UmriMiuiuiittuin vibluivayan maliilbodhiip. 

4 Lanka., p. 72. 

5 Sutra , p. 149, el M. Vr., chap, ou Atmfi, 
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duality, whioh is shown in five ways. Two of these are that it 
is non-existing under the aspect of parikalpila and parafantm 
and not non-existing under the aspect of inrinixpanna. It is not 
the same because the pari leal pita and paratanlra are not the same 
as Parinispanna. It is nut different, because the former two 
are not different from the latter. 1 * In another connection 
Asanga says that a PodhimUm can be truly called a s77 nyajila 
( one who knows the real nature of non-existence ) when he 
understands it under three aspects, viz., first, that the non- 
existence means the absence of signs which are commonly 
attributed to an imaginary object ( parikalpila ), second, that 
the non-existence is the absence of any particular form of 
existence that one imagines it to be ( paratantra ), and third, 
that which is by nature non-existent ( /> irivispanna ). 8 The 
Vijnap/ima/rtitasifldli i 3 eluoidates this point by saying that 
the nature of non-existence is of three kinds 4 viz , (i) laksana- 
nikmibhUcata ( non existence of the signs commonly attributed 
to a thing, and hence of the thing itself, ( i.e. parikalpila ), ( ii ) 
u/j>'itl/n/hscat>/iamlU non-existence of a thing when considered 
from the standpoint of its origin, i.e. jxiral antra ); and ( iii ) 
paramurthan/hKrabhuiKila ( non-existence of a thing in the 
highest sense, i.e. /ku inixpanna ). 

Sthiramati, in commenting on it, says that the first 
category parikalpila refers to the non* 
A. r.mkuljjit.i existence of thingB by its characteri- 

stics or signs. A thing cannot be conceived to exist unless it is 
accompanied by some characteristics, thus the sign of form is 
attributed to an objeot, or the sign of pain, pleasure etc. iB 
attributed to a feeling. Endless things which people imagine, 
not excluding the dhartnus attributed to a Buddha, have 
existence only in one’s imagination, hence they are parikalpita 
i.e. have nothing corresponding to them in reality. The 
Lahkacatdra says that the parikalpila existence is inferred from 
signs 5 ( niinilla ) and explains it thus : All dependency 
originating things are known by their nimitta ( impiessions ) 


1 Ibid., p. 22: lift sari nacnsjii na tftilm rift c:Tu vutlin, clc 

i STitra., pp. 94-5. 

3 Kid <ihi, pp. 39-12. 

1 Lanka , p. 67. 

{j Prof. Leri translates nimilla by ‘ signs of connotation”. 
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and lakrnmt ( characteristics )'. Now, things, having nimitta 
and lakmna are of two kinds. Things known by nimitta only 
refer to things generally, internal and external, while things 
known by n>mHtaltikmna refer to the knowledge of generic 
characteristics of things both internal and external.* Asahga 1 2 3 
dietinguist.es itanbit/iila into three kinds. They take as real 
( i ) the basis ( nimtta or ulnmham ) of one’s thought construc- 
tions, ( ii ) the unconscious impressions { rusana ) left by them 
upon one’s mind, and ( iii ) the denominations ( art ha, klujati ) 
following the impressions. 

The second oategory, paratantra refers to the imaginary 
existence pointed out above regard- 
I(. Paratantra ed from the aspect of its origin, 

i. e. all objeots of feelings, whioh 
have existence only in imagination, and depend for ori- 
gination on something else, Things as they appear are not the 
same as their origin or source”, so it is said that the unreality 
of things is perceptible when they are viewed from the stand- 
point of their origin. Though the'things, good, bad and inde- 
terminate, or the three worlds ( d/iatu ) or the mind and its 
various functions, have only imaginary existence, they arise, 
however, from causes and conditions, i. e. they depend for 
origin on others, and hence they cannot be said to exist really, 
because a real thing remains always the Bame and does not 
depend on cause and condition. The Lnikauatara puts it very 
briefly : yattasraydlanibanat pravartale tat paratantra { that which, 
proceeds from a basis is dependency originated or paratantra ). 
Astnga analyses the paratantra in this way ; the mark of being 
paratantra is the false thought-construction ( abhutaparikalpa ). 
The thought-constructions oreate a subject ( grah >ka 1 and an 
object ( g alnja ). 


1 Lankily pp. 224-6 s five natures o£ existent things, (i) nama, 
( ii ) nimitta, ( iii ) vikalpa, ( iv ) sanujakjiianti , and ( v ) tathata. Ndma = 
art in jit n, santketa. Ignorant persons, deluded by var’ou s signs ( lakeana ) 
become bttauhed to tilings os self or mine, and thus weave a net of 
thought-constructions around themselves. 

Nimitta- The reflection ( abhdta ) of eye-consciousness known aa 
form; no also tlio reflections of ear-con sc' on s ness, cose,-c., tangue-c., 
body-c,, mind-c., known as sound, smell, tiste, touch and things are call- 
ed nimitta . Nimitta is more or less a sign, impressed upon consciousness 
ami Inktomi is definition, or feature constituting a definition. 

2 La iikd,. p. 67; also pp. 150, 163. 

? STitrii ., p, 64. 
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The third oategory,parinispanaa, refers to the ParamSrtha * 
( the highest truth ) or Tathata. ( Thatoess ). Like alcasa ( space ) 
it is of uniform nature ( lit. has one taster-ekarasa ), pure, and 
changeless. The Parinispiumu-mibhava ( absolute reality ) is 

called jxvamai’tha because it is the 
C. Parini^psnna highest aspect in which all dependency 

originated things are to be looked upon. 
In this sense, it can be called also rtharmata ( the nature of 
things ), or in other words, it is the Absolute, immanent in the 
phenomenal world. The Sid<ihi points out that the 
( the Absolute ) is so called because it is absolutely obangeless 
If it be compared with the paratanlni, it may be said to be that 
paratantra which is always fv.d ever completely devoid of the 
differentiations as subject and object, which are, in fact, the 
mere play of imagination, and hence absolutely non-existing. 
Thus, it follows that the pirirusjKinwi is the same as the 
paratantra minus the pinkalptfa. t 

It is clear from the discussions summarised above that the 
expressions paramartha and Sarjivrti of 
Two truths in 11 nm- Madhyaiflikas, and Pannispanm, 

Paratantra and Parikalj/ita of the Yog&- 

caras are relative. The paramartha of the one and the pa-ini ?- 
panna of the other indicate the Truth as ooncieved by them. Ac- 
cepting that Truth is the only reality, they relegate everything 
else to the domain of unreality calling them conventional, sarp.- 
nrti or parikalpita, with the reservation that the conventional 
things happen subject to causes and conditions, or in other words 
they conform to the law of causation, tbe Pr<dili)usamutpdda of the 
Buddhists in general, and the Paralantia of the Togacaras. The 
fllnayanists too utilise these expressions just as rnuoh as the. 
Mahayanists and they also call their Truth the only reality, 
Paramattfia, everything else being conventional, xammuti. 
Their Truth, in one word, is anutta, non-existence of any sub- 


1 Tor seven iliff. rent Muds of Paramnrth<i, ,n' Lanka ., p. 39. 

2 This exposition is based on the Siddhi, ip. 39-42. Mbauds has 
utilised the, Chinese version of this treatise, for -V hie h see his Dev 
individualietischt Idealismus dev Yogacnrvich'xla, pp. 40.43. For general 
discussion, see La Valles Poussin, E.Ii.E. sv. philosophy (Buddhist); 
L-D- Barnett, The Path of Light ( Wisdom of the East iSeries), p, 102; 
Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 235-236; Sog e “> Systems of Buddhistic 
Thought, pp. 145, 146; Stcherbatskv, Conception of Nirvana, p. 33, 

A. 
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staatiality in the so-oalled things of the world, with the oarol- 
lary that everything being anatta is impermanent ( anicca ) and 
misery ( duhkha ). Buddhaghosa 1 draws the distinction* 
saying that Buddhas use two kinds of speech, conventional and 
real. The expressions, satta ( being ), puggalo ( person ), deva 
( god ), eta are conventional, while those like anicca ( imper- 
manence), duhkha ( misery), anatta ( eBsenoelessness ), khandha 
1 aggregates ), dhdfu ( organa of sense ), ayatana ( objects of 
senses), satipatthana (praotioes of self-possession), sammappadhana 
( right exertion ), etc. were used in their true sense. Nagasena 
explains that when Buddha said “1 shall lead the Sahgha or the 
Sangha is dependent on me” 2 , he used the expressions “I” and 
‘me” in the conventional and not in the real sense. Ledi Sadaw ’, 
explains sammuti-sacca as those statements which are true by 
popular usage and are opposed to “inconsistency, and untruth- 
fulneBs in speech” while paramattha-sacca are those which are 
established by the nature of the things and do not depend on 
opinion or usage. As an example he points out that when it is 
said “there is a soul”, it is conventionally true but ultimately 
false, * for the real ultimate truth is “ there iB no personal 
entity”. The latter is true in all circumstances and conditions, 
and does not depend for its validity on usage or popular 
opinion. * The contention of the HlnayaniBts is that a name 1 b 
usually given to constituted things; that name is conventional 
e.g. when the wheels, frame, and other parts of a chariot are 
fitted up in a particular order, all the things taken together go 
by the name of a chariot. The term ‘chariot’ therefore depends 
on convention. If the constituted things, e.g. the chariot is 
divisible into various parts, it is no longer called a chariot 
when it is so divided. From this, it follows that the things, at 
which one ultimately arrives after repeated analysis, are the 
only real entities. They never undergo changes and they bear 
the same name at all times and places and under all conditions. 


1 A'o«. J UUakatha pp. 33. 34. 

2 Ifilindapaltha, pp. 28, 60. 

3 J, P. T. S., 1914, pp. 129 f. 

i Cf - StcberbaUky, Central Conception <,/ Buddhism ; “ Buddhism 

neeer denied the existence of a personality, or a sool, in the empirical 
sense ; it only maintained that it was no ultimate reality.” 

5 See also Prof. Poussin’s article in the Journal Astatiquc, 1902, 
p. 250 ; Points of the Controversy, pp. 63 fn. 160. 
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So, according to the Hlnayanists, all the various ultimate 
elements, which constitute a being or thing, are real, and when 
reference is made to them they may be called ultimate truths 

or paramatthu aacca\ hence the dhatus or ayatanas , satipatthame 
or sammappadhanas are expressions used in the ultimate sense. 

The Kosa 1 explains also the [two truths in a slightly 
different way. It says that the things like jug and clothes, 
after they are destroyed, do no longer bear the same name, so 
also things like water and fire, when examined analytically, 
dissolve into some elements and are no longer called water or 
fire. Henoe the things, which on analysis are found to be 
changing, are given names by convention. Suoh expressions, 
which convey ideas temporarily and not permanently, are call- 
ed Samvrtitafyas. The Paramarthosatyas are those expressions, 
whioh oonvey ideas, which remain unohanged whether the 
things are dissolved, analysed or not, e. g. rupa ; although one 
may reduce the rupa into atoms, or withdraw from it taste and 
other qualities, the idea of the real nature of rupa persists. In 
the same way one can speak of feeling ( vedanft), therefore suoh 
expressions are Paramarthasatyaa ( ultimate truths ). 

But these ultimate truths of the Hlnay&nists, we have seen, 
are relegated by the Mahayfinists to the domain of convention. 
Henoe, what are real according to the Hlnay&nists, namely the 
Aryasutyas and the Pratityasamutpada are unreal and matters of 
convention according to the Mahiy&nists, 


i Kvia., VI. 4. 
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Soon after the middle of the tenth century, the fabrio of 
the Gurjara empire showed signs of disintegration and began 
to develop ominous cracks and crevices threatening a complete 
collapse. Rajputs. na and East Panjab declared independence 
under the Cahamanas, Bombay Gurjarat and KathiSwir 
under the Caulu (eyas or Solahkis, Malwa under the Param- 
ars, and Gwalior and Bundelkharsd under the Candellas. 
Mathur&and the country east of the Jumna alone remained with 
the Fratih&ras of Kanauj. Just at this time a Moslem poweT 
sprung up at Ghazna and was waxing mightily and quickly. 
The impending dissolution of the Gurjara empire offered a 
good opportunity for the renewal of Muhammadan aggression 
and aggrandisement. And Amir Sabuk-Tigin, founder of 
the Ghazna dynasty, undertook expeditions into India in the 
prosecution of holy wars. In the first expedition he found 
JaipSl, the Hindu Sahiya king, advanced as far as Lamghan 
and ready to fight. Their armies met and fought several days 
successively against each other, but without any deoisive 
result. Thereupon the Amir ordered filth to be thrown into 
a clear fountain of water which was in a ravine close to 
where the infidels w r ere enoamped. The effect of it was that 
black clouds collected, whirlwinds arose, hailstones fell from 
heaven accompanied by loud claps of thunder ; a blast, 
calculated to shake trees from their roots, blew upon them, 
and thick black vapours formed around them so that they 
could not see the road by whioh they could fly, 1 It is rather 
difficult to peroeive the significance of this extraordinary story 
about a supernatural phenomenon. But it has been shrewdly 
surmised by Sir H. Elliot that a snowstorm suddenly burst 
out, and not only harassed but totally paralysed the * Hindus 

1. H. M. "Elliot, History af India, Vol. II, p. 20. 
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who were unaccustomed to the oold and who consequently 
felt it as grievously as the Indian and British troops combin- 
ed did, nine centuries afterwards, during the first Afghan 
War.' 1 It is therefore no wonder if the forces of Jaipal sustain- 
ed a grievous disaster. In his second expedition into 
India, however, Sabuk-Tigin had a well-pitched battle with 
Jaip&l and defeated him. This victory alone is worthy of 
mention. On the death of Amir Sabuk-Tigin, the throne of 
Ghazna was occupied after a short interval by his son M ahmud 
whose fighting qualities were doubtless of a superior order 
and who resumed the prosecution of the holy wars to gratify 
the ruling passion of his life, namely, avarice. He undertook 
several plundering raids, regarding the exact number and 
dates of which there is yet no consensus of opinion among 
historians. Mahmud, it appears, undertook an expedition 
generally once every year, leaving Ghazna and oarrying on 
his raiding operations in the cold season. But our purpose 
here is to see what impression Mahmud’s raids produced on 
India and what Indian provinces they ended in annexing to 
his dominion. It is not therefore necessary to take into our 
consideration here, every one of the expeditions ascribed to 
him. We shall confine our attention just to those two or 
three which were the most important. 

The sixth expedition of Mahmud came off in H. 399 
( =1009 A. D. ), the account of which as given in the 
Tawarikh-i-Firishtah is the one that is generally followed by 
historians. But It is forgotten [that this aooount not only is 
an exaggeration but contains misstatements. This is the case 
not only in regard to this aooount but also others. The 
author wrote his account centuries after the events reoorded 
by him took place Tradition, which in India is another name 
for fiction, was much at work and fabricated many new but 
unfounded incidents which got mixed up with real faots; and 
it is this amalgam of truth and fiction that passes for history 
in the Tawarikh-i-Firishtah, at any rate so far as the earlier 
period is concerned. The events relating to this expedition 
fall under two main heads. We are told that in H. 399 
Mahmud collected his forces and determined to invade 
Hindustan and punish Anandpal, son of 'Jaipal for the 
insolence he had shown in his previous raid of Multan* 


1. Ib\d p. 436. 
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inandp&l, bearing of his intentions, sent ambassadors on 
all sides, inviting the assistance of the other princes 
of Hindustan, who now considered the expulsion of the 
Muhammadans from India as a saored duty. Accordingly, 
the Rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi and 
Ajmer 1 entered into a confederacy, and, collecting foroes, 
advanced towards the Pauj&b with a greater army than had 
ever taken the field against Amir Sabuk-Tigin. The Taw&rikh-i- 
FirishtWi no doubt gives this glowing description of the Hindu 
confederacy against Mahmud just to show against what 
fearful odds the latter had to fight. But this confederacy 
seems to be nothing but a myth. There is not even an oblique 
reference to it in the contemporary Muhammadan aooounte 
and is. not alluded to at all, for instance, by Al-’Utbi in bis 
Turikh-i- Yamini, which contains a contemporary description 
of Mahmud's expedition. If Mahmud of Ghazna had really 
confronted and vanquished such a powerful confederacy, 
there would surely have been a long glowing description of 
hiB prowess in this contemporary history which was written 
by a secretary to the emperor himself. As it is, there is not 
even a remote reference to it, in the Tarikh-i- Yamini, It thus 
seeniB that the confederacy is a mere figment of imagination. 
Again, if the Hindu chiefs had really wanted to form a 
confederacy to expel the mlecchas, as the Tawarikh-i-Firishtah 
leads us to suppose, they would have united under the leader- 
ship, not of a feudatory chieftain such as the Hindu Sahiya 
was, but certainly of the king of Kanauj who was still the 
acknowledged suzerain, though he was no longer the power 
that he was orginally. Besides, some of the Rajas who are 
reported to have 1 formed the confederacy did not exist. Thue 
there was no Rajs of Gwalior, separate from the Raja of 
Kalinjar, about 1009 A. D„ who could come with his con- 
tingent independently of the latter. Besides, there is no 
epigraphio or numismatic evidenoe to show that any royal 
family at this time ruled at Delhi. It is true that the Tomaras 
are connected with this plaoe, but that statement is based 
upon a mere vague tradition. But perhaps the strangest 
eonstitueut of this confederacy is the Rsja of Ajmer. It is 
well-known that Ajmer, or Ajayameru as it is fully called, 


1. John tiriggi' Tr«ns. of Tavs&riick-t- Firithtah ( published by 
Ctmbrsy 4 Co. ), Vol, I. y. 46. 
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was founded by the Cah&m&na king, Ajaygdeva, 1 who, 
however, flourished between 1105 and 1139 A- D„ that 
is, at least a century after this raid of Mahmud came off- 
Ajmer * could not thus possibly have been in existence about 
1009 A.D, when Mahmud attacked AnandpSl. The story of the 
confederacy formed by the Hindu Rajas to expel Mahmud from 
India as a sacred duty thus seems to be nothing but a myth 
which was conoocted later to impart a sacred character to his 
intentions and glorify his valorous deeds. And even suppos- 
ing- for the moment that this confederacy was a historical 
fact, what sort of triumph did Mahmud gain over it ? The 
Indians and Muhammadans, we are told, arrived in sight of 
each other on the plain of Peshawar, where they remained 
encamped for forty days. The Indians were further joined by 
the Gakkhars in great strength. The Sultan peroeived that on 
this occasion the idolators behaved most devotedly, and that it 
was necessary to be circumspect in striking the first blow. 
He therefore entrenched his camp in order that the infidels 
might not be able to penetrate therein. Mahmud, having thus 
seoured himself, ordered six thousand arohers to the front 
to attack, and endeavour to draw, the enemy near to his 
entrenchments, where the Muhammadans were prepared to 
receive them. In spite of the Sultan’s precautions, during 
the heat of the battle, 30,000 Gakkhars, with their heads and 
feet bare and armed with spears and other weapons, penetrated 
on the two sides into the Muhammadan lines, and forcing their 
way into the midst of the cavalry, they slaughtered in a few 
minutes three or four thousand Muhammadans. They carried 
their success so far that the Sultan, observing the fury of 

xT'jour. It. A*. Soc. 1913, p.~272. 

2. It is possible, by a little overstraining, to sny here that by 
‘Ivitji'i of Ajmer’ the author of the Tawurikh-i-Firiehtdh meant the Gohlo 
princes*, who 1 in the time of Mahmud, no doubt, were Itajas of SSmbhar 
but were in the time of the author known as liKjEe of Ajmer. When the 
('ohftn princes were thus called Rajas of Ajmer, he did not mean, ft mny 
be contended, that Ajmer was in existence in the time of Mahmud. All 
that he wanted to do was to refer to the Cohans, and be did so by 
referring to them by the title current in the author's time. This do. 
fence of the Tawariklt-i-KiriahtZh, if any such is at all adduced, is far- 
fetched. Resides, that its antbor roally believed that Ajmer was in 
existence in the time of Mahmud will be dear to anybody from his 
account of Mahmud's expedition against SornnSth ( Vol. I. p. 69 ), 
where the town by it* name has actually been mentioned as having 
been reduced. 
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these Gakkhar footmen, withdrew himself from the thick of 
the fight, that he might stop the battle for that day. But it so 
happened, says the Tawarikh-i-Firishtah , that the elephant upon 
which Anandpa! rode, becoming unruly from the effects of the 
naphtha-balls and the flights of arrows, turned and fled. The 
Hindus, adds the author of the Tawarikh, deeming this to be 
the signal for flight on the part of their general, all gave way, 
and fled. 1 So Mahmud achieved a victory over the Hindus, 
not in a fair open fight but rather through an accident, the 
accident of Anandpal’s elephant tatting fright and oausing the 
belief in the minds of his people that that was the signal for 
a flight. Mahmud perhaps was not very proud of this 
victory, but he was certainly shrewd enough to take the fullest 
advantage of this favourable situation. His cavalry pursued 
the enemy for two days and nights, killing 8,000 Indians in 
the retreat, till he reached the fort of Bhimnagar or Nagarkol 
which has been indentified with Kot Kangra. He attacked 
the garrison, reduced the fort, and carried off enormous booty. 
It is, however, worthy of note that the fort was defended by 
its garrison only and that no extraneous forces are reported 
t.o have come for its help. 

It has been stated above that the account of the Tawarikh-i- 
Firishtah has to he accepted with caution. Reasons have been 
pointed out to show why the mention of the formation of the 
Hindu confederacy was a fiction. If further proof is needed 
it iB furnished, 1 think, by other details specified in the 
TawUrikh, which do not tally with those given by earlier 
aooounts. The Taivurikh-i-Firishlah says that the battle was 
ought between Mahmud and Anandpal and on the plains oi 
Peshawar. The Tarikh-i • Yamini of Al-’Utbi, however, whioh is 
an aooount contemporaneous with Mahmud, says that the battle 
came off at Wahind and was fought not between Mahmud and 
Anandp&l but between Mahmud and Brahmapal son of Anand- 
pal. As Sir H. Elliot has pointed out, the river of Wahind, or 
the Indu6 was a more probable place of action than 
Peshawar, as the latter was then within the Muhammadan 
border. This shows that we have to carefully scrutinize the 
account of the Tawarikh-i-Firishtah for this eaHy period, before 
we accept it as history. 

We shall now oonsider Mahmud’s last raid, namely, that 
against Somn&th. It was the unparalleled success he achiev- 


1. Billot, Vd. II., p. 447. 
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ad in this expedition whioli is said to have raised him to the 
highest pinnaole of glory and fame. The aocsount of this raid 
has been given by four or fivo Muhammadan historians. But 
even here we must remember that we have to be careful in 
giving credence to every one of their statements. The motive 
that prompted the author of Tawarikli-i- Firishtali was by no 
means absent in the case of these Muhammadan historians 
also. There was every desire to exaggerate the importance of 
the victory of Mahmud and belittle the bravery of his Indian 
adversaries. We will now give a short description of this 
expedition based on, first, the account of Ibn Asir 1 (A.D. 
1060-1229 ). It begins with tho description of the idol called 
Somnath and the wealth, pomp and religious importance of his 
temple. We will pass it over as it is of no consequence to us 
for our present purpose. When Mahmud, we are told, was 
gaining victories and demolishing idols in North India, the 
Hindus said Somnath was displeased with them, otherwise no 
one could have destroyed or injured them. When Mahmud 
heard this, he resolved on making a campaign to destroy 
Somnatb, believing that when the Hindus saw their prayers 
and imprecations to be false and futile, they would embrace 
his faith. So he prayed to the Almighty for aid, and with 
thirty thousand horses, besides volunteers left Ghazoa in 
H. 414= A.D. 1024. He took the road to Multan, from whence 
the road to India was through a barren desort. So he collect- 
ed provisions for the passage, and ho started for AnbilvadS. 
After he had crossed the desert he came to a fort which he 
invested and brought under the sway of Islam. His men carri- 
ed away water with them from there and marched for 
Anhilvada whose chief called Bhlma fled hastily to a certain 
fort for safety in order to prepare himself for war. Mahinud 
pushed on for Somnath through a desert where there was little 
water. From the desert he marched to Dabalwarah apparently 
Delvada near Una, two days journey from Somnath. Mahmud 
t"ok and plundered the place, and marched to Somnath. The 
story of the pillage and desecration is too well known to 
require any repetition here. No MusaLnan account, however, 
tells us what kind of soldiers and how many of them defended 
the place. In the absence of these important details it is 
impossible to form an estimate of the bravery of Mahmud and 
his troops. It is true that his arrival at AphilvSda frightened 

X. Ibid., j; 468 4 ff. 
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the Solankl chief Bhlma who forthwith abandoned hiB 
city. What appears to have happened is that Mahmud’s 
march from Ghazna to Multan and from Multan to 
Anhilv&da was so sudden and was of such lightning 
speed that Bhlma was completely taken by surprise. The 
Muhammadan account tells us distinctly that Bhlma fled 
hastily, not to save himself in an imbecile manner from the 
onslaught of Mahmud, but certainly to prepare himself for war. 
It is true that the very fact that Mahmud marched with the 
speed of lightning bespeaks highly of his generalship and 
proficiency in military tactics. And it is no doubt equally 
true that it is this unique trait of generalship that gave him 
victory after victory. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
Mahmud never had an open fight with the Rajputs of Rajpu- 
t&na and Gujarat when he passed through these territories; 
possibly he never wanted to measure his strength against any 
one of them This appears to be clear from the fact notified 
in Tcil>akai-i-Akbari that when M ah in fid resolved upon return- 
ing home from Somnath.he learnt that Parama Deva, one of the 
greatest R&jaB of Hindustan, was preparing to intercept him, 
but that the Bultan, not deeming it advisable to contend with 
this ohief, wont towards Multan through Sind. ' This Parama 
Deva seems in all likelihood to have been the Paramaraking of 
Abu who could effectively block the Ajmer-Gujarat route. The 
prospect of confronting and receiving an almost sure and 
crushing defeat from this Paramara chief most probably impel- 
led him to face what he thought to be the lesser danger of pass* 
ing through the Sind desert. We know what happened to 
his army during his march through Smd. His men suffered 
miserably in some places from scarcity of water and in others 
for want of forage. And Firishtah tells us that many of his 
troops died raging mad from the intolerable heat and thirst. 
After onduring these extreme hardships Mahmud at last arriv- 
ed at Ghazna in H. 417 = A.D. 1026. 

It lias boon remarked above that the accounts given by 

the Muhammadan historians of Mshmud’s expedition are not 
sober history from beginning to end, but contain in not a few 

1. Ibid., pp>. 473-4. The Tawdrikh-i-Ftrishtah, however, gays : 
“ Intelligence hoi ng now received, that Brail iib Dew and tho Raja of 
Ajraror, with others, had oollectod a great army iu tbo desert to oppose 
his return, Mahmood determ'ned to march direct by the route of Siud to 
Mooltan ” ( Vol. I. p 78. ). 
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places exaggerated descriptions of his bravery and 
glory. If any istanoe of suoh fiction intermixed with 
history io required in the case of the raid on Somnath, 
we hare only to refer to and examine the various 
acoounte given, for instance, of Somnath, Thus the Kamil u-t- 
Tawarilch of Ibn Asir speaks of Somnath as an idol. Mahmud, 
we are told, seized it, part of which he burned and part he 
carried away with him to Ghazna, where he used it as a Btep 
at the entrance of the Jami Masjid. Firishtah also gives us to 
understand that Somnath was a ) idol. The Tarikh-i- Aid also 
says the same thing namely, that Somnath was an idol out out 
of solid stone and that Mahmud broke it into pieces with his 
battle axe. When he was about to destory the idol. Brahmans 
represented that if he desisted from the mutilation, they would 
pay several croree. But Mahmud replied : " I know this, but 
I desire that on the day of resurrection I should be summoned 
with the words, ‘Where is that Mahmud who broke the greatest 
of the heathen idols ?’ rather than by these ; 1 Where is that 

Mahmud who sold the greatest of the idols to the infidels? " 
When Mahmud demolished the image, he found in it so many 
superb jewels and rubies that they amounted to and even 
exceeded a hundred times the value of the ransom offered by 
the Brahmans. These are the embellishments of the story 
which are fiction and not history, and have already been com- 
mented upon by eome English historians. In the first place, 
was Somnath an idol at all as described by these Musalman 
writers ? In all Hindu accounts it has been called a Linga, 
and not an idol ; and even A1 Bsruni, a contemporary of Mah- 
mud, knew it to be suoh. Similarly, A1 Beruni tells us that 
the top of the Linga was garnished with precious stones and 
with gold. The mention of rubies and pearls hidden in the 
Linga is thus nothing but a pure invention, as was first pointed 
out by Wilson, *’ The earlier Muhammadan writers" remarks 
Wilson "say nothing of the mutilation of its features, for, in 
fact, it had none ; nothing of the treasures it contained which, 
as it was solid, oould not have been within it. 

That the Muhammadan aooounts of Mahmud's raids are 
confusing and unreliable may also be shown in another way < 
Kalhana in his Rajatarangini has given a vivid de- 
scription of the campaign whioh Mahmud waged against 
Triloeanan&la and which ended in the total destruo- 

l. Elliot, Vol. II. p. 4=16. 
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tion of the Hindu Sahiya dynasty- Kalhana’s narrative 
is supported by A1 Beruni who tells us that it was under 
Trilocanapala that the Sahiya kingdom succumbed to the 
Muhammadans under Mahmud. But ouriously enough, no 
lucid account has been given by any Muhammadan historian 
of this campaign, though it was of such momentous importance 
from the Muslim point of view. In annotating this passage 
from the Rajafarahgini, Sir Aurel Stein, 1 its editor and 
translator, is therefore compelled to admit that the discrepancy 
which the Muhammadan accounts show as to the chronology 
and the topographioal details of Mahmud's expeditions does 
not permit us to identify with certainty the campaign to which 
Kalhana’s narrative relates. 

It will be seen that the aocounts we possess of Mahmud’s 
expeditions are inaccurate and confusing. It is, indeed, strange, 
very strange, that the Muhammadan authorities consider them 
to be twelve in number, but that when they actually record 
them seriatim, they enumerate not twelve, but fifteen or sixteen. 
The European historians, too, following them, ouriously 
mention them as twelve, but reoord fifteen or sixteen. Sir H. 
Elliot, who first went deeper into the Bubjeot, computed them to 
be seventeen. But even this computation does not help us to 
identify as we have just seen the campaign of Mahmud which 
has been described by Kalhana as completely subversive of 
the Hindu Sahiya power and which was thus of paramount 
importance to the history of Islam. Most of these accounts, 
again, oontain an admixture of fiction or exaggeration which 
is not found in the contemporary histories and which is 
evidently oonoooted to unduly glorify his exploits. In these 
oircumstances it is very difficult to frame an accurate estimate 
of Mahmud as a oonqueror. It is true that be undertook a good 
many expeditions of conquest against India, though their exact 
number cannot be determined, and that every time except 
perhaps once his maroh was triumphant and unimpeded. But 
then we have to note that the Fratihara supremacy which had 
made the guarding of the frontiers an imperial concern was 
at this time being shattered to pieces and that there was thus a 
complete laok of organisation. This was a supreme opportu- 
nity for Mahmud who seized it with alacrity and utilised 
it to his fullest advantage. If the Pratihftra imper- 


■ 1. Kalhana's Chronicle of the kings of Kaim'tr, Vo!. I. p. 271, n. 
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ialism had continued what it waB half a century ago, it 
is very doubtful whether he would have been able to penetrate 
into India even once. It cannot, however, be denied that 
Mahmud was a first-rate general. Most of his victories were 
due to the lightning speed with which he marched against his 
adversaries before they had time to prepare themselves. ThiB 
was no doubt a special feature of his tactios which waB render- 
ed possible by his nimble oavalry and for which he deserves 
every credit. He was also a great fighter. He defeated princes 
of the Hindu Sahiya and Candella families. But it should 
not be forgotten that he avoided meeting in an open and fair 
battle the ParamSra king of Abu when the latter was prepared 
to confront him, but went back to Ghazna from Soranath by 
the Sind route, whereby he and his army suffered the worst 
miseries Even here Mahmud, it may be said, deserves some 
praise, because he undertook nothing that was impossible and 
never struck an enemy unless he was sure of overpowering 
him. He was thus a wonderful blending of daring and oaution. 
Such a man could oertainly flourish in environments where 
there was a complete laok of organisation if not an organised 
anarchy, and he was lucky that when he lived, the fabric of 
Pratibara imperialism was being snapped to pieoes. But if 
we want to guage his work as a conqueror, we must ask what 
permanent result was produced by his expeditions so far as 
India was concerned. So far as we can see, they ended only 
in overthrowing the Hindu S&hiya power and annexing 
merely Western Panjab to the Muhammadan dominions. A 
very poor result indeed ! To Mahmud of Ghazna, they say, 
belongs the oredit of his being the first Muslim Emperor, and to 
him more than to any one else the rise of ‘monarchy’ among 
the Mussalmans is due. If this is really the case, it is a 
pity that he let a golden opportunity slip for carving an 
empire out of India. From the popular Muslim point of 
view, the subjugation of the infidel’s territory was more pious 
than the conquest of a Muhammadan country. And here wis 
a splendid opportunity presented to Mahmud, as the edifice of 
the Pratihfira empire was at that time collapsing. And the 
wonder of it is that he did not, perhaps could not, conquer the 
greater portion of Northern India and make himself master of at 
least the Pratihara dominions, if he had in him the vision of 
an empire with which he is credited. As It was, his invasions 
were not real expeditions of conquest, but ended in being mere 
raids of sack and pillage. 
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Things settled down rapidly after 1024 A. D. It has been 
mentioned above that the mighty Gurjara empire about the olose 
of the tenth century was split up into a number of kingdoms. 
That consisting of East Panjab and Rajputana was seized by 
the Cshatnanas with their capitals at Sambhar and Ajmer. 
That part of the Middle Country whioh corresponds to the Uni- 
ted Provinces was ruled over by the GahadavMa family under 
Candradeva from Kanauj or Benares. It was these two king- 
doms which were now exposed to the depredations of the neigh- 
bouring Muhammadan states. It is true that we hear so little 
of them from the Muhammadan authorities, but the insoriptious 
of these dynasties leave no doubt on this point. If we take 
first the records of the Gahadavala family, we find a distinct 
mention of Govindaoandra having defeated Hammlra when 
he was YuvarSja, ' that is, certainly before A. D. 1114. Nay, 
there seems to have been another Muhammadan inouraion in 
his time, that is, when he was king. The Moslem invaders this 
time came as far east as Benares, hm capital, but were effec- 
tively repulsed by him. 1 2 What is, however, specially note- 
worthy in connection with the copper-plate charters of the 
Gahadavala princes is that among the taxes which they levied 
is included one called Tiirnska-danda which seems to have 
been a tax on tho Muhammadans. The exaot nature of this tax 
cannot be determined, but it seems to be a sort of land-tax im- 
posed by the Gahadavala kings on the Muhammadan settlers 
in their dominions. 3 There can be no doubt that some 
Muhammadans had been settled in the Gahadavala 
kingdom. Thus the Kdmilu-t-TaioarVch of Ibn Asir 4 
informs us that there were many Musalmans settled 
in that country since the days of Mahmud of Ghazna. 
It is possible that these Hindu rulers levied this Turuska- 

1 . bd. Am., Vol. XVIU. 5 . 16, 1, 9. 

2. Ep. bid. Vol. IX. p. 321. 

3. I)r. liiranand Sastri combats this -view ( Ep. Irul., Vol. XIII. p. 
296 1, but I ngToe with Prof. Sten Konow ( Ibid , Vol. IX. p. 321) be- 
cause if it was something like tho Danegeld of England levied for rais- 
ing what was a price for the cessation of the Muslim ravages, it is 
inexplicable why it was discontinued by Jayocandrn. Secondly, it was 
the Girhamsnu dominions which actually touched the Muhammadan 
te' iito!', and which consequently were more exposed to their inroads 
Ilian the UHhalavnla kingdom, but wo do not find this tax levied in the 
(.'ilhuniitna dominions where its necessity was greater. 

4. Elliot, Vol. 11 p. 251. 
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danda from the Moslems by way of retaliation for the Jizya 
which the latter must have erected from the Hindus of that 
part of the Punjab that was now subject to their rule. The 
point that specially deserves to be noticed here is that this poll- 
tax seems to have been abolished by Jayacandra, the last 
GahadavSla prince, because there is no mention of Tnruska~ 
dai)da in any one of his copper-plate granta. The reason of 
this abolition it is not difficult to surmise, There was a great 
misundestanding in his time between the Cahamana, and the 
GahadavSla House, on account of Rai Pith ora’s daring abduc- 
tion of Jayacandra’s daughter. Hostilities between the Csha- 
manas and the Moslem rulers had also increased about this 
time. And Jayacandra must therefore have tried to make 
friends with the latter in order to encompass the ruiu of the 
former. And, as a matter of fact, we know that when Shihabu- 
d-Dln Ghur threatened India with an invasion, all the kings 
of North India joined Prthvlraja III., but Jayacandra held 
himself aloof. He had a definite purpose in view, which 
was ultimately served by the destruction of the Cahamana 
supremacy by the Muhammadans. 

We may now direct our attention to the Cahamana records 
and try to find out what light they throw upon the fights of 
this Rajput family with the frontier Muhammadan rulers. Of 
these records perhaps the most valuable is the Prfhviruja- 
vijaya, 1 which describes the exploits of the Cahamana 
princes of Sambhar in general and of the last Prthvlraja in 
particular- The last portion of this work is unfortunately 
missing, but what has been preserved is enough for our 
purpose. So far as we oan see, it was Durlabharaja II. of this 
dynasty who first came into conflict with these foreigners. He 
lived about 107o A. D,, and is represented to have been killed 
in a battle with the M&tangas or Musalmans. Things were, 
however, better when one of his descendants, Arnor&ja, was on 
the throne in the second quarter of the twelfth century. For 
he is oredited with having destroyed a Muhammadan army 
and constructed a lake on the soene of this action to purify the 
place polluted by the shedding of the Mleocha blood. This 
lake is undoubtedly the AnSsSgar called after him, and is still a 

1. Two fasciculi of the poem have been printed by the Bong. As. 
Society. A summary of it was published, first by Mr. J. Morrison in the 
Vierma Or*. Jour., Vol. VII. pp. 1 AS— 92 and afterward* by Mr. UarriU* 
Sarda in Jour. K. At. So*., 1913, p. 232 & fL 
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beautiful site of Ajmer. Arnoraja was followed by his son 
Vigraharaja ( IV. ), alias VlsaladSva who is represented in a 
Delhi pillar inscription of A.D. 1164 to have brought the whole 
of North India under his sway and to have made it an 
Aryftvarta or Abode of Aryans again, by exterminating the 
Mleocbas or the Muhammadans Further information 
on this point is furnished by a drama called Lolita- Vigraharaja 
by his court poet Somesvara. 2 It wsb originally engraved 
on a series of slate stone slabs, and was put up for exhibition 
and study in the college and shrine of Sarasvatl which he had 
erected at Ajmer but which was afterwards converted into a 
mosque known as Dhai dlr.-lta jhunipda. This drama describes 
one of the defeats he inflicted on a Muhammadan ruler called 
Hammlra or Turuskesvara. Only a few fragments of this 
play have been preserved, but they are enough to show under 
what adverse circumstances, Vigraharaja had to give battle 
to this enemy. The C&hatriana king was then encamped at 
Vavveraka, the same as Vavera, by which Rupnagar in the 
Kishangarh State was known before it was so named after 
Rupsimtia of the Kishangarh House 3 . One fragment of the 
drama introduces us to a soene where the king aees a spy sent 
to procure details of the Muhammadan force that was advanc- 
ing. The spy informs him that the horseB, elephants and 
soldiers which comprised the enemy’s army were so many that 
it was impossible to frame even an approximate estimate and 
that they were then stationed just one yojann or perhaps nine 
miles from Vavv6r aka. Consternation seizes the mind of the 
C&hamana king, who at once calls his maternal uncle Rajs. 
Simhabala and his Brahman prime-minister Srldhara, The 
whole information given by the spy is placed before them, and 
they are asked to give advice as to the course of aotion that was 
best in the circumstances. Simhabala advises him to give battle, 
but Srldhara tries to dissuade him from this decision as the 
Cabam&na forces would be hopelessly outnumbered by those 
of the enemy. The king, however, decides in favour of the line 
of action suggested by Simhabala. No fragment of this play 
has been preserved whioh tells us what the issue of this 
battle actually was. But there can be no doubt on this 
question. The Caham&na king must have vanquished the 


1. Ini. Am. Vol. XIX, p. 219. 

2. Ibid ., Vol. XX. p. 207 ft ff. 

I. Ibid., Ill*, p. 182 . 
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enemy completely. Otherwise, there would not have been 
even a remote allusion to this incident, which on the contrary 
has been mentioned most prominently here. What we have 
to note is that the Cshamana ruler gave fight to the Muham- 
madan forces though he was fully conscious of the faot that 
they were more than a match to his army, so far, of course, as 
the numbers were concerned and that it is utter recklessness of 
life and superior fighting qualities that must have won him the 
day. 

Vigrahar&ja was succeeded by his nephew, Prthvlr&ja II., 
one of whose records was originally found at HansI in the 
Hissar District, Panjab. It says that he had a maternal uncle, 
called Kilhana, a Guhilot by clan, who had been put in com- 
mand of the fort of Asi or H ansi, to arrest the ad vanoe of 
Hammlra or the Muhammadan emperor, who had become a 
thorn to the world. 1 We are also informed that Kilhana had 
seised and burned Pahcapura, the same as the modern 
‘ Pachapattan ’ on the Sutlej which, as Tod tells ub, was on 
the route from Kabul to HansI. The strategic importance of 
Pancapura and also HansI can scarcely be over rated so far 
as the Cahamana kingdom was concerned. And it seems that 
the Cahamana monarchy was effectively fortifying the 
north-west frontiers of its territory against Muhammadan 
aggression which had beon on the increase since the time of Dur- 
lnbharaja. These precautions produced some salutary effeot for 
some time. For certainly we do not hear of any Muhammadan 
expedition during the reign of this king or oven of his 
successor SomSsvara. 

Things were, however, different in the time of Prthvlr&ja 
III., who succeeded his father SomSsvara to the C&barnana 
throne. When Somesvara died, Prthvlraja was a child. And 
his mother had been appointed regent to look after the affairs 
of the state. This wm a fresh opportunity to the Muham- 
madans to renew their policy of aggression. Reference has 
already beon made to a work called the Prthviraja—mjaya , 
which contains a full account of the life and career of Prthvl- 
rsja. But only a page or two of it have survived, and that 
gives us the information that the beef-eating Mleocha called 
Ghori, who captured GarjanI (Ghazni), had dispatohed 
an envoy to the Cahamana court. It further informs 


1. Ibid., 1912, py. 17-8. 
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ua that it was this Ghori whose soldiers had occupied Nadula- 
( Mdfil ), but that they had been put to a rout by the Gujarat 
kiog without the Caharaana ruler having to take any action 
in the matter. This is a clear reference to the expedition of 
Shihabu-d-Din Muhammad Ghur in 1178 A. D. when, after 
marching to TJohha and Multan and crossing the desert of 
MarwSr, he invaded Gujarat without entering the Oahamana 
territory. The king of Gujarat at this time was the Solanki 
prince Bhlmadeva II., who defeated the Muhammadans with 
great slaughter at Kasahrada ( Kayadra ) at the foot of Mount 
Abu, being aided by the Nadoi chief Kelhana and his brother 
Kirtipala and also by the Paramara chief Dharavarsa of 
Candravati.' Tho Muhammadan defeat was so crushing 
that Shihabu-d-Din was himself badly wounded in this fight 
and had to beat a hasty retreat. This is another dear instance, 
if any further instance is needed, of the frontier Muhammadan 
rulers sustaining a heavy defeat at the hands of the Rajput 
princes, when the latter were prepared for a battle. 

The ignominious defeat made such a deep impression on 
the mind of Shihabu-d-Din that it was not till 1191 A. D. that 
ho again thought of invading India. About this time a sad 
misunderstanding had arisen between the Cahainana and 
Gahadavala families. This presented a good opportunity to 
the Moslem ruler to undertake another expedition. Prthvlraja 
was not dead to the danger that now threatened India. He 
solicited the kings uf North India to join his confederacy, and 
they all did except, of course, Jayacandra. Shihabu-d-Din 
encountered Prthvlraja and his allies at Tarain or Talawari 
between Karnal and Thanesar. The battle ended in a brilliant 
victory for Prthvlraja, and a complete rout of the Moslem 
army. The enemy was severely wounded, and had to run 
again for his life. Then followed a state of inaction and in- 
nertness on the part of the Rajputs which is astounding to a 
degree. Instead of following up their victory by mercilessly 
pursuing and driving the foreigners out of India, they were 
self-complacent and remained where they were. Shih&bu-d-Din 
retired quietly to GhoT, and after thirteen months returned with 
a mighty force to tho former scene of action. Putting the 
Hindu army off their guard with a false pretence, the foreign in- 
vader fell upon them under cover of night. The Rajputs, 
unprepared though they were, fought with great valour, and 

1. Eg, /ai,, Vol. XI. pp, 71-3. 
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towards sunset seemed to be even on tbe point of gaining the 
day, when Shibabu-d-Dln charged them at the head of a chosen 
body of horsemen which had been purposely left behind and 
which at once turned the tide of the battle. Prthviraja waa 
taken alive and murdered in cold blood. Thus was laid down 
tbe foundation stone of tbe fabric of Muhammadan supremacy 
in India. If Jayacandra of Kanauj and Benaras really 
played the traitor to his country, ho soon atoned for it, for in 
1194 Shihabu-d-Din defeated and killed him also and annexed 
his kingdom. India was divided into numerous independent 
states at this time and hence within six years of the seoond 
battle of Tarain, the whole of Northern India was conquered by 
Shihabu-d-Dln. 

When the power of the Imperial Gurjaras had been 
established over Northern India, tlie north-west boundary of 
tbe empire, we have seen, was the natural frontier of India 
formed by the Safed Koh and Suleiman ranges. One of the 
feudatory families of tbe Gurjara period was the Hindu 
Sahiyas who occupied the frontier province and whose 
territory, we know, included the Ka. ! >ul VaLley. The guarding 
of the north-west frontier was thus an imperial problem, and 
it was solved by the Hindu Sahiyas effectively barring for 
centuries the advance of the Islam Powers. And it is when 
the Gurjara empire breaks up that Sabuk-Tigin and Mahmud 
of Glmzna make their appearance in the political horizon of 
India, and undertake several expeditions which end in the 
destruction of the Hindu Shahiya rule and the annexation of 
the greater portion of the Panjab. By this time the commo- 
tion and confusion caused by tbe downfall of the Gurjara 
supremacy settled down into some order, and two Rajput 
dynasties rose to prominence with conterminous territories. It 
was, however, the Cahamana territory which touched the 
Muslim dominions and was more constantly exposed to their 
raids and depredations. The problem of arresting the Muham- 
madan aggression had thus become very acute, for the Panjftb 
which consists mostly of plains could not possibly form the 
the natural boundary to any Rajput State and offer any barrier 
to the foreign incursions. Besides, these were two different 
Rajput States, and they bad naturally different aspirations and 
different policies to carry out. They could not bear any com- 
parison to the Imperial Gurjara rule which had only one 
object in view and only one foreign policy to maintain. In 
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spite of this disadvantage the two Rajput dynasties suoceeded 
in repelling the attacks of the Muhammadans for more than a 
oentury and a halh And the question arises what could be the 
cause of this strange phenomenon ? The only answer is: Rajput 
bravery, which is, as a role, notoriously reckless-reckleBS of 
life and reckless of any plan of aotion. We have seen from 
the Lalita Vigraharaja how the Caham&na king Vigrahar&ja 
alias Vlsaladeva was impatient to fall upon a Muhammadan 
aTmy although it was much larger than his and although lie 
was being dissuaded by his Brahman prime-minister from 
embarking upon such a fool-hardy project. But no amount of 
persuasion could produce any effect on him. He pounced upon 
the Muhammadan forces, and it was by good luck, no doubt 
aided by Rajput bravery, that he was successful in his venture. 
It is this reckless Rajput bravery that explains why, in almost 
all battles which were well-pitched and fought to the end, 
the Rajputs, as a rule, triumphed over the Muhammadan 
foreigners; and if the latter at any time triumphed, the victory 
was due generally to an acoident. Thus when Amir Sabuk- 
Tigln gained a victory over Jaipal, it was in consequence of 
the snow-storm which burst out all of a sudden and paralysed 
the Hindus who were unaccustomed to rigorous cold. 
Similarly, when Sabuk-Tigfn’s son, Mahmud of Ghazna 
achieves a victory over Anandpal sou of Jaipal, it was due 
to the mere accident of Anandpal’s elephant running away 
through fright and creatiug the belief in the minds of his 
soldiers that that was a signal to them for flight. Rut Jwhen 
Mahmud attacked and pillaged Somnath and learnt 
that the route by which he came was being guarded by 
certain Rajput chiefs who wanted to give him battle, he 
returned to Ghazna, not by this route, but via Sind, although 
his army thereby suffered from the worst of privations and 
hardships. Likewise, in 1178 A.D. when Shihabu-d-Dln Ghur 


invaded Gujarat, the Solahki king BhlmadSva, aided by the 
Sonigara and Pararnara ohiefs, inflioted a crushing defeat on 
him at the foot of Mount Abu and made him flee for life. Thir- 


teen years later, that is, 1191 in A.D.» the Muhammadan emperor 
returned with a larger army; and this time he met the Rajputs 
under Prthvlraja at Tarain, and we know, with what result. 
This time too when the Rajputs were face to face with the 
uhamrnndan foreigners, the latter sustained an ignominious 
defeat and their leader Shihab-ud-Dln had again to fly for his 

life. This defeat of the enemy was no doubt caused by the 
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biavery of the Rajputs, who in fighting were reoklesa of their 
life and therefore almost always vanquished their Muham- 
madan opponents in open well-pitohed battles. But the battle 
of Tarain gives us an insight into another trait of Rajput 
character. The Rajputs were not only indifferent to their life 
but also indifferent to improving and strengthening any posi- 
tion of advantage they might have gained through their bra- 
very. Perhaps they did not possess the same amount of brain- 
power in the art of warfare that their Muhammadan rivals 
were endowed with. When Shihabu-d-Dln’s army was routed 
and be himself was running for his life, why did not Prthvl- 
raja track his enemy and drive him out of India which he 
could easily have done ? Would Mahmud of Ghazna, for 
instance, have failed to take full advantage of such a unique 
opportunity ? But the Rajput mentality was of a different 
mould. It was not only Teckless of life but also indifferent to 
pursuing a victory to its fullest advantage- This was a 
weakness which emanated from an overweening confidence 
in their bravery, or perhaps from mental apathy caused by 
opium eating. Instances of this indifference are not wanting 
from later Rajput history, and this alone can satisfactorily 
explain why they were inactive and indifferent to pursu- 
ing their enemy after the first battle of Tarain and reap- 
ing the fullest advantage of their victory. And we know 
what disastrous consequence this indifference produced. 
It laid the foundation stone of the Islam power in India 
and changed the whole history of the country. Neverthe- 
less, be it noted that Shihabu-d-Dln Mu’izau-d-Dtn 
Muhammad ibn Sam, who laid this foundation stone, allowed 
himself to be guided by the exigencies of the state only, not 
by the policy of iconomschy but of ioonolatry, because we 
know he struck gold, silver and copper ooins where not only 
his name appears in Nagarl character alone but above all we 
find actual representations of the Hindu deities, either a seated 
figure of Laksrol or the Bull of Siva. ! 

It will thus be seen that the Muhammadan first began to 
penetrate into and overrun India under the Arabs in 712 A. D. 
But they did not obtain any firm footing till 1191 A. D. when 
Shihfibu-d Din defeated and killed Prthvlraja in the second 


1. Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum Calcutta by H. 
Nelson Wright, Vol. II. p. 5. 
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battle of Tarain, For four centuries and a half the Rajputs 
held the Muhammadans at hay. The 'Muhammadans were all 
along making incursions into India and trying to establish 
an Islam empire over the country. They allowed no 
opportunity to slip unutilised when there was a political 
upheaval in Northern India. Nevertheless, the Rajputs proved 
a most effective barrier to Muhammadan aggrandisement for 
upwards of four centuries and a half In fact, such a thing is 
unprecedented in the history of early Islam, where we notice 
the Muhammadans carrying everything before them and mak- 
ing themselves masters of the whole globe between Sind and 
Southern Spain within eighty years of their Prophet’s death. 
No impartial historian will therefore refrain from holding 
that it was probably the most glorious period of the Rajput 
history in India. To say, therefore, as V. A.. Smith has done, 
that the Muhammadan invaders were doubtless superior to their 
Hindu opponents in fighting power, because thoy came from 
a cool climate in hilly regions and were heavier and physical- 
ly stronger and also because they were flesh-eaters whereas 
the Hindus were mostly vegetarians and that tlieir fierce 
fanaticism helped them immensely as it developed into all 
kinds of frightfulness is something which is altogether in- 
explicable in the light of the facts of history such as we have 
passed under review. If there was anything that offered a 
successful resistance to the Muhammadan aggression, it was 
Rajput bravery against which the cool climate of the hilly 
regions, the physical strength and flesh-eating propensities of 
the Muhammadans were of no avail. Even their fanaticism 
which undoubtedly showed its frightfulness all over 
Western Asia, North Africa and South Europe did not help the 
Muhammadans at all for four centuries and a half to penetrate 
into India and gain a stable footing. And very often this 
fanaticism had to yield to diplomacy such as we see when 
Shibabu-d-Dln issued coins with Nagarl legends and with Hindu 
icons to stabilise his rule in India or when the Arabs of 
Multan preserved the idol of Surya which was an object of 
veneration to the Hindus of the surrounding regions not only 
to make it a fertile source of revenue but also to use it as a 
weapon by threatening to destroy it whenever they were being 
overpowered and vanquished by their Hindu neighbours. Nor 
is there much force in the third cause of Moslem success on 
whioh V. A. Smith has laid stress. Hindu strategy and 
tactics, says he, were old-fashioned. They placed excessive 
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reliance on their elephants which, however, proved useless 
against well-equipped active cavalry of the Muhammadans. 
At the olose of the last part, it was pointed out that the Gurjara 
cavalry was by no means inferior and that it elicited admira- 
tion even from the Muhammadan travellers who came into 
Northern India. And from the fact that the Caoatn&na and 
the Solahki kings from time to time repulsed the Moslem 
attacks most successfully, it must follow that they too had by 
no means failed to maintain the efficiency of their cavalry. 
Again, it is not quite clear why Smith makes light of elephants 
as an instrument of warfare at that period. Even Mahmud of 
Ghazna, whoso generalship was of an unquestionable character 
did not fail to make use of elephants whenever a suitable 
occasion called for it. Thus when he gave battle to the Tartar 
chief Ilaq Khan, near Balkk, he is reported to have purposely 
brought 500 elephants into the field, whose huge bulk and 
strange appearance produced their full effect on the horses of 
the enemy ond checked the impetuosity of the Tartar charge. 
The elephants then advanced and pushed into the midst of the 
enemy, dispersing, overthrowing and trampling under foot 
whatever was opposed to them. It is said that Mahmud’s own 
elephant caught up the standard bearer of llaq Khan 
with his trunk, “ Before this disorder oould be recovered, the 
armies closed ; and so rapid and courageous was the onset of 
the Ghaznevites, that the Tartars gave way on all rides and 
were driven with a prodigious slaughter from the field of 
battle.” 

[ Just a note of warning here, to prevent any misunder- 
standing that is likely to arise in .this connection. When the 
various instances of Muhammadan iconoolasm and Muham- 
madan ‘fanatioism ’ have been pointed out here, it is by no 
means to be understood even by implication that they were 
prompted by any teaching of the Quran. What almost in- 
variably happened was that the passion for plunder was 
already present in the mind of the Muhammadan invader and 
that he was helped by the theologian so to interpret, that is, 
misinterpret, the sacred text as not only to justify his wanton 
spoliation of the non-Moslem populations and destruction of 
their places of worship but deem such vicious courses as a 
distinct service to Islam. Intolerance and violence, it is right- 
ly contended, are nowhere preached by the Shariat. Similarly, 
wherever it is contended in this artiole that the Rajputs 
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successfully held at bay the Muhammadan invaders for three 
centuries and a half, it is by no means implied thereby that 
Hinduism was in any way superior to Muhammadanism. 
The question discussed above haa nothing to do with the 
evaluation of any religion. And the word ‘ Muhammadan* is 
used simply to denote a non- Indian who not only refused to 
embrace any Hindu faith as bis predecessors of the pre-Moslem 
period did in India but on the contrary carried on virulent and 
obtrusive proselytising propaganda. ] 



ON THE DATE OF 8AMANTABHADRA 
Ey 

Db. K. B. Pathak, B. a., Ph. D. 


to: oi 

It is easy to fix the date of Samantabhadra if we carefully 
study his Yuktyanu^&sana and his Aptamlm&msS. In the 
former work he attacks the well-known definition of perception 
given by Dharmaklrti in the NyftyabindU s — 

f%«iT ^ cttjTJTWf 

=? «fal sw»ui 11 

YuktyanuiSsana 

Translation 

A principle, that is not proved, is impossible to be pointed 
out with certainty as free from imagination. When there is 
no proof, the definition loses its meaning. O Mahivlra, truth 
is not found in thy foe Sugata. 

Patrakcsari thus comments on the passage — ftawwvil- 
cftit fafit s 

WPf? %n ^ fotM vsrm4: ftf% s*«joiw5 : 

^ ftngftjtr cpawntf «3 5pwWih tta aflFnfc 

In the Aptam!m&ms5, vers9 80, Samantabhadra says that 
Dharmaklrti contradicts himself when he says. 

( anpni^npr ) 

And in the same work, versa 1 06, the Jaina author attack* 
the fa&tpi !jj of the Buddhist writer. Hence it is clear that 
Samant&bhadra comes after Dharmaklrti. 

I shall now proceed to prove that Samantabhadra refutes 
the views of Bhartrhari. One of the peculiarities of our 
mediaeval authors is that they quote as nearly as possible the 
very words of those wrlter&whose opinions they wish to refute. 
This will be evident from the following examples, Vidyftnanda- 
pfitrakesarl says : — 

^rfct *rt srt 1 i 

*PT^: ** 

1 This it KumSxiU’e -rerte refuted in the fo)le*ing:two Terete, 

r 
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?f^r 

JTPRT ^ ?ET SWT I 

^ srwr^i str h 

«ET^^ =^n |TR f%?T cTcSUTT I 
S^sT^T <fl ^ft ¥^R^lf^nf¥r! II 


Astasahasrl Nir. Sag ad., p, 5. 
^antaraksita quotes and refutes Kumarila: 

■!f*T3t H4?1 : 4iPk<i'l '(Pi 4iT PITT I 

3fqtvrT4ft ?pf^t WH 1131 *"■ II 

t£*ld^'l ?T^t: 4if^c?T ^rfrT g SWT I 
3TJRRtf^Tl sq^fiTS^WT c5%?TT II }*'*'>» II 


Tattvasarhgraha, pp. 822 and 878 
1^ P)(<K«llrf. I 


■ 3U=zi^ 3 TCT7T W : II 3lVk II 

trerafo fsfes'fa w- sp= 1 

tr^SHK'k 3WWr£d 5 IdKTC <, iq. H II 


This is the statement of Kumarila refuted in the following 
two verses: — 


-kqwuupiu^ stt^ cprnqql: II 3^ II 
rTcTWTTT =3 *ftaHTN%sftfeSN H' jp: I 

qw: ^fsf% #an( flWt ?>$: ?*T: II II 

Tattvasarhgraha, pp. 820, and 864. 

II V*'- 5 . II 

«r£ftTgf2r#3f*?: 1 

jrwmr ^is^r^g^tidV^ 11 v*** 11 

Tattvasarhgraha, pp. 426 and 430 
The first verse belongs to Bhartrhari and is refuted by 
S&ntarakdita in the second verse. 


Let us now turn to the following passage, 

, “ ?pswigwn% sw^rrfc 1 

?WUPW ^ w jfhTWf^T ?PP II 'U II 
5PP JRST *WdH I 

sTW r^Tl^SRnpP 'I lb II 

cR tll4*fi! ( 1<5*+(tqWiqlS*(l4SWI''M: I 

%T g^Tft II II 

' r J i$tbn o^frlslPl*^ 

»pra ” w ^ u 
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f# d? sTTW^t I 

sns^r ^Tife finrw w m ^n^wr h v. n 
TattvSrthasIokavartika 

Nirnaya S. ed. p. 14. 

In this passage Vidyanandapatrakesari quotes Kumarila's 
definition of from his Mimarhsaslokavartika (Benares 

edn., p. 482. ) and says that this very definition pre-supposes 
the existence of an omniscient being, lie repeats this argu- 
ment in his Aptaparlksa n. 56, Benares edn. thus: — 
twi d t 

s* rjflvnfe II II 

Vidyananda ( Tattvarthas’lokavartika, p. 121 ) cites from 
Dbarmaklrti’s qfflTrfbBm *•- - 

dP%s«r*TiKir f msfa i 

In refuting the opinion of this Buddhist author, VidyS 
nanda remarks 

d«rr i 

w?rjn^%4t^4 *n d ira#l n 

The Buddhist author criticised above is no other than tjif- 
^ himself whose well-known verse, fiPtT-tTT fd’Tq^Td- 

i RWm?5Rf^lrR^Tt%i ss^jcf has been explained in a previ- 
ous paper. The doctrine of ^fg?t is thus propounded by 

Bhartrhari. 

*1 eflfttl SeWt <At$ 3? ; I 

BI^Rl II 

wi i 

JT SPSR1: 3'W1 til ff II 

In the following passage VidyarmndapatrakaBBri says 
that this doctrine is refuted by Akalankadeva. 

d Jtmfi jkra i 

ainrhB^i m 3fi ii 

Tattvarti asiokavarlika, p. 230. 

Now this very doctrine of Bhartrhari is severely criticis- 
ed by Haribhadrasuri in his Anekantajayapataka ( p, 43 a ) in 
the following passage in which the Svetambsra author ' 
quotes Samanfcabbadra, whom he calls *tft[gtrar. ^cR ^ 

l J«in» 8tbity«. 8am4oiihttk», Part l, by Jiuevijujaunmi. 


c/T<4T-(y\ (T? K 
y~*rw m i,> r 
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%rfV*>sa4 

^■qtn^ggq: 

4hlW %^Sq 5! «npni 1 

\» 

*r? 4tsr i qftfqsq q qhJrpq^ qvgfa u 
q qr WcScq^f ^T% 2 t: tJrqr q ir<ftqct • 
gssiifcp tqiWfleMd. II fOTf^ ' 

Translation. 

If a word is of the nature of knowledge it will never be 
heard apart from the knower in whom knowledge resides, since 
knowledge never goes away from the knower. Nor is there 
any knowledge in the world which is not understood by a 
hearer. Thus a word being identical with knowledge, the 
knower and the hearer, every thing will be like the mind of 
other people. 

It is thus clear that the dootrine of sas^Tg^r is positively 
wrong in the opinion of Samantibhadra. We may compare 
Samantabhadra’s words q q ^qRSpqql 3 t% q: »3rqi q atfrqct I with 
Bhartrhari’s words q q?qqt 3[% q: SfKigqqRel I Samanta- 
bhadra refutes Bhartrhari’s opinion as nearly as possible in 
the latter's own words. 


Laksmldhara, the pupil of Samantabhadra, in bis 
Ek&ntakhandana, 1 qpLys. 


T: Rr-a^qtql: HT<1 (cq ) Wfl 

^^q4MI%f^re^riTN^gcqflf^aT: giqqtcT l 

WRl: ^TKrffhtfq^qsWrqT 

g4 tiW'hKitilqqPilfl II 

get ^isrq^ft fti^fqqqq: qq. facto sqqi% i 


In the Ekantakhandana, from the opening part of whioh 
the above extracts are taken, Laksmldhara quotes Bhaft&o&rya’s 
disapproval of the Jaina dootrine thet sounds are substanoes 
and not qualities. 


Wrw?isj q g«qi: faqr. - g^qciiwqr i 

S^fdqi % 3 q S^n 1 ' q^qf^Ptrar: H 

qyqiqV 


Ekintakhandana, palm- leaf ms p. 29 (a) 


1. A p*ltn-l*ef me belonging to Lskjmlsen* Kolbapw. 
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Bhatt&c&rya quoted by Laksmldhara is Kum&rila him- 
self who is frequently referred to by this title, 

i 

«TWcl I 

1 %^^ II ffa I 

goRTWPT f%> *TO «T ^ vrH II 

Sarvadarsanasarngraba 
Anandasrama ed, pp. 115 and 98. 


in my paper entitled the position of Kumar il a in Digam- 
bar a Jaina literature ' I have proved that the Aptamlmims* 
of Samantabhadra and its first commentary called Astaaatl 
by Akalankadeva are severely critioised by Kumarila and 
defended by Akalankadeva’s two Junior contemporaries Vidyft- 
nandapatrakesari and Prabacandra. Akalankadeva flourish- 
ed during the reign of the Kastrakuta king Sahasatunga- 
dantidurga ; and Prabhacandra lived on into the reign of 
Amoghavarsa I, as he quotes Gunabhadra's Atmfinuk&saua. 
The literary activities of Akalankadeva and his critic Kum&rila 
must be placed in the latter half of the eighth oentury. And 
since Samantabhadra refutes the opinions of Dharamaklrti and 
Bhartrhari, and his pupil Lashmldhara quotes Kum&rila, we 
are forced to assign Samantabhadra to the first half of the 
eighth oentury. 


From the passages cited above from the Ek&ntakbandana, 
it is clear that Pujyapada lived prior to Samantabhadra. How 
then oan we acoount for the last sutra in the Jainendrs 
vyakarana, =<t$is4 HtprfflSlST V, 4, 168 ? 

Let us compare the last four sutras of Pujyapada with the 
corresponding sutras of Panini and Jains Sakat&yana. 


Pujyapada 


{ 


( V, 4. 164 ) 


( V, 4, 165) 


Panini 


Jaina S&kat&yana 


f L . . 

\(VI1I, 4, 62 ) 

{ 5F# ft 

(VIII , 4, 63 ) 


tf SWT 

( 1, 1, 143 ) 


SP ^ Is ft l 
( I. 4, 144 ) 


1 Published in the Transaction* of the Ninth Oriental Gong race. 
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j sat 4 
\( V, 4, 166) 


{ 


( v, 4 , 167) 


i ( V, 4, 168 


) 5JJTT rt>l4: 
4, 64 ) 

sro m. g*pfi 
(VIII, 4, 65) 


I ?55! dW gJTtdT 
UI.1.1M) 

f ^ ar 
i( I, 1, 133 ) 


I have shown that Jaina Sakatayana has copied many 
sutras from Jainendra-vyakarana. And yet, instead of citing 
Hamantabhadra as an authority on grammar, Jaina Sakai ayann 
is content to use the word dl in his sutras. As regards the 
optional forms to be obtained from the four concluding sutras 
of Pii jyapada, this can be easily done, by reading into each oi 
these sutras by apjjm the word dl occurring in the Jaintndr;.* 
sutra apt V, 4, 160. It is thus evident that toe sutra men 

tioning ypPcT+T? is an interpolation. Similar remarks may be 
made about the names ( III, 4, 102), vfttri (1,4, 39 ), 5fgr?P5 

(IV, 3, 240), and fg?^! ( V, 1, 7 ), since Jaina Sakatayana 
employs the word sp in his corresponding sutras ( III, 2, 106; 

„.J, 3, 154; IT, 2, 72; 1,4,42 ). Nor are we inclined to attaoh any 
value to the names occurring in the following sutras of Jainu 
Sfckat&yana himself , 


•dd: snrrphRfKT I, 2, 13, 
3RRT sfewifd 1, 2, 37. 
5hTd f&priSjd: II, 1, 229. 


as we find that in the corresponding sutras Pujyapadfi 

uses an 


SWTSd: V, 1, 55. 

^RTdT «g;(dT) V, 1. 175. 

IV, 2, 194. 

The mention of ^5 in one of the above eufcras of Jaina 
Sikatayana has misled some soholars into the belief that Indra 
was a real grammariau. But this ib contradicted by Pujyapadn 
V, I, 175, and Hemacandra (11,1,3). Besides the sutra in 
question is entirely based on Panini VII, 2. 101 srht - 

Thus the difficulty caused by the interpolated names 
being removed, Snmantabhadra may be assigned to the eighth 
eentary. 



SiNTARAKSITA’S REFERENCE TO KUMARILA’S 
ATTACKS ON SAMANTABHADRA AND 
aKALANKADEVA 
BY 

Dr. K. B. Pathak, b. a., Ph. d. 

An excellent edition of an interesting Buddhist work call- 
ed Tattvasamgraha by Santaraksita with a commentary by 
Kamalaslla has lately been published in the Qaekwad's 
Oriental series. This work should be read along with the writ- 
ings of thefamoU8 Jaina authors Samantabhadra, Akalahkadeva, 
Manikyanandi, Patrakesari and Prabhacandra. As regards 
the age of this Buddhist writer Santaraksita it is enough to 
state that be quotes Patrakesari and iB himself quoted by the 
latter’s Junior contemporary Prabhacandra. What is etill 
more important is that Santaraksita knows the fact that 
Samantabhadra and Akalahkadeva, a contemporary of the 
Rastrakuta king Sahasatunga Dantidurga ( Saks 675, A. D. 
753 ) are attacked by Bhatta Kumarila. 

Before beginning to deal with the subject of my paper, it 
is necessary to give my opinion about the merits of this 
edition. The editor Embar Krishnamr, chtirya Shastri deserves 
to be highly praised for his great industry and aocuraoy. 
His method of filling up the lacunae in the author’s verses is 
excellent. His emendations are enclosed in brackets; where 
no emendations can be proposed the lacunae are allowed to 
remain aB in the original ms. The student of Digsmbara Jaina 
literature will be struck with the in the Tattvasamgraha 

which resembles the in the Astasahasri and the 

Prameya-kamala-martanda. Kumarila, who figures prominent- 
ly in these three works, says, 

i rrq I 

^ 3 SiraRTCSR II 3 nzy II 

Tattvasamgraha vol. II p 820. 

afitsft =^FsrW j nf^K( ) 

fl[ tiT^ iniFtfrt II II 

Let us read the correct text of these verses in the Jaina' 
works : — 

C Aftnsabasrr, Nimayam. ed.. p. 47 
1 « AptBparrkjS, : BeDari*s, ed. p. 54. 

v PrameyakamalaiaSrtacda, Nirnayria. ed, p. 69 ( b ) 
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* ?n*p STjjiitft « 

The Shastri reads : — 

ft l gfeifl'famf lT FTT %<R.I Me <> 

^rmT^T ( f| $3ST )^ ^wjfrt I 

5R#RT: II Ml II 

But we know that the above verses are found in the MlmS • 
mrtWok&vfcrtika v thus 


awrm% *rcrt sttt 1 

liaftwftftffl nra i ? n g a K m. w v n 


f| fsnraiSr ^«qfci i 

5r^*rfs*rT^i ft ?qrsw : sren^ra; » \* n 


I give these two verses only in this paper, as Kumftrila * 
verses in the in the Astasnbasrl, the Tattvasamgraba 

and the Prameyakanjalarn&rtanda will form the subject of a 
separate paper. I shall now give two verses more from the 
Taltvasamgraha. 1 2 


“ UT?j*pfe|i&fa sjjTBt II n 

This is a well-known definition of tg given by Dign&gft, 
as we learn from Udyotakara 3 and Vacaspatimisra. 


An regards the seoond verse 

jnmr 1 

I must first point out that ’Sr^naHirR?T:is obviouslvamis'ake 
for^NpITOW’ra** the two expressions 3i^llfr( and ai^iTW 
are in the ablative case and joined by the particle s*. The 
ablative is required by the following word 3T^ according to 
P&nini 3RTOI, II, 3, 29. Now 3137TRT is the argnm of 
who is this my ? ParthasSrathi commenting upon KumSrila’s 
verse 94 etgRTH ’7fr c 33, * says. 


1 j4lmKm»5i41oksTBrUka, Benares cd. pp. 668, 676. 

2 Tattvosathi'raha, to!, I p, 409. 

•> NyHyaTffrtika, Calcntta i>ri. p. J34. 

3 ) N>Sy»r5rt ka-tstparyatiks, Benares ed. p. 199. 
< UlinXtJuSa’loka.Titti.k*., Baaacet ad. p. 377. 
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$WS^fa^lRu]Uiflra<4 frfvi^ratlfa l The words 

®?n^f ^ 3 : is part of the verse ascribed to Dharmaklrti ny 
Anandajnana who says 
^PEfTSSf '•' — ' 




3?gJTH therefore refers to the three kinds of 53 which 
are described in the Nyayabiudu . 1 


The Shastri doubts whether the Quotation 'tW.-hf-iflR' 
belongs to Diguaga who is called 3tf r Ji?6K. But this doubt 
will be removed by Ak.alanku.deva who says 
rf«n I 

11 

Tattvartharajavartika, p. 38. 

The Shastri reads 3f#: sfcl QRl( ; CT i ) MfFW., ^ssfTtrfrl «mV: 

3*pi dlftiRp I Here the correct form is QR'-ijPjW according to 
Vartika 35 on Panini 1, 2, 64 Kielhorn’s ed. Mahabhasya 
vol, I, p, 242. 




Tattvasarngraha Vol. II the Shastri has 
I 3 WT^fl mWb 

[ ffcl The student of Pataajala- 

Mahabhasya will at once he reminded of the following passage* 

55 WRtravv- 1 ara&s ( qifSifa 4, 2. 33 ) ?fa ^ ^pf^wRwp 

Kielhorn’s edi. Mahabhasya. 

Vol. I, pp. 175. 176. 


is thus a mistake for 3R§g>. On p. 768, Tattva- 
samgraha Vol. II. we rood 3$ I =M HUotf $ I M 55WfRl •7r4?fs: gRpajfcf I 
ThiB is a quotation attributed to Dharmaklrti in Sarvadarsana- 
sarhgraha ( chap, on Buddhism ). It also occurs on p. 578 of 
Tatt vasamgrah a Vol. II. This should have been pointed out in 
the Appendix. 


On p. 72 Tattvasarngraha Vol. 1. Katnalasila quotes 2 
verses of SureSvara from Brbadaranyakavartika. 


3J*n 3R: ' 

xTRTTfSrf^nfJr^s^m: ii 


1 Peterson’s ed. g. 104 

8 
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5HI $f=nPTW%WT I 

srarg^t it 

AnandaSrama ed. 

III. 

p. 1246. 

Sureivara’s critic is Patrakesari.. His well-known verse 
&P2T4TgTOir3 *T>J cT5? TfVl 1 
sirwrargriiM m #i fW n ^ » 

is found in his Tattvarthaslokavartikalamk&ra p. fc03. 
This is quoted by Santaraksita ( Tattvasamgraha Vol, I. p, 406 )• 
Both the text and the commentary of Tattvarthaslokavirtika 
were composed by Patrakesarisvami himself, as the com- 
mentary is cited in the Astasahasri p. 92 thus 

afcPTrFMH t we are told in the commentary that 
this verse was composed by the Vartikakara Patrakesari him- 
self. This finally settles the data of Santaraksita. 

A most interesting feature of the edition is the Appendix 
containing quotations found in the text and the commentary 
with an attempt to identify them. Most of the quotations 
found in this Buddhist work are also met with in the Jaina 
authors mentioned above. Some of the verses which ara attri- 
buted to KumSiii a by Kamalaslla but are not found in the 
Benaras edition of Kumarila’s works, are not indicated in a. 
separate index. Some verses quoted in the Karvadaisanasttlhg- 
raha, though not found in the Benares edition, are neverthe- 
less pointed out in a separate index. The author of the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha is referred to as Vidy&ranya or simply 
Midhavacarya. 't his is a mistake ss is evident from the 
following introductory verses in that work. 

jjiR titra^T I 
W II 5, II 

t.s.st fiStS.r.T 

»IT«i SEW sfi& ft II V II 

In the first verso quoted above Malhavarya is compared to 
the sprung from the milk-ocean which was that 

is to say, just as the jewel was tbo c ff-prii g of the ocean, so 
was Madhavarya born from Say an a ; the author of the 
Sarvadarsanusam^raha was thus the son of Sayona and the 
nephew of Vidyirapya. This is confirmed by the axpraseioa 
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mW 0 ! used in {lie second vetje which means <yp,ju ; 
where the word 33 is omitted. Tt^ first chapter of this work 
ends : — 

wh r To we are to 

understand that this work was composed by Madhava son of 
6#yapa. 

In the Madhavlya Dhatuvrtti we are told 

srisH > 

it 

HIT ^fft^iTEfTOK-T Hmsm: 

Here the expression intFUJlzpl means rutf’l^iRTl'ifn as we 
learn further on, 

cfa rtn^t JpfllTHT 1 

mmi HTT-itg?? *n$Tivtf^ffr n 

This subject has been fully dealt with by Ttava Bahadur 
R. Narasimhachar in the Indian Antiquary (1916) pp. 12-17. 
The practice of prefixing the father's name to a person's name 
once prevailed in Western India. I have proved in my paper 
in the Epig'-aphia Indica vol. X p. 15., that Niravadya-Srlmad 
AnivSrifca Punvavallabha means Niravadya-p , ff''a-SrIinad- 
Anivttrita-Punyavallahlm or the illustrious AnivSrita-Punya- 
vallabha, the son of Niravadyn. Similarly SrJmnd- Anivfirita 
Dbannrhjaya- Pupyavallabha means Srlmad-AnivSrita-yrr/ra- 
Dhan am jay a-Puny avail ubha ot Dhanamjaya-Punyavallabha 
eon of the illustrious Anivaritn. Here Punyavallabhs is the 
family name. These facts lead to the conclusion that the 
author of the Snrvada'samsamgraha was a different person 
from his more celebrated unde Vidraranya-MadhavScarya 
and should he spoken of as Sayann-Madhava to distinguish 
him from the latter. It is needless to state that the composi- 
tion of the SarvadarSanasamgraha must be placed one genera- 
tion later than that of the Madbavlya Dhfituvrtti. 

It may bo remarked that the pre-ent practice of prefixing 
one’s name to the father's name, which is in vogue in Western 
India, dates only from the Mahomedan conquest of the Deccan. 

Let us now turn to the subject 0: the present paper. 

in the first passage quoted below Rumania discusses the 
argument advanced in support of the claim of Arhan and 
Sugda to be considered omniscient. In the second, £inta- 
rak$ita replies to those arguments and maintains that Sugata 
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alone is omnisoient. The third passage is most important and 
interesting. It is quoted both by the Jaina author Patrakesari 
in the AstasahasTi, and by the Buddhist writer Santaraksita 
in the Tattvasamgraha. The latter’s commentator Kamalaslla 
assures us that this passage of Kumarila is directly aimed at the 
Jainas, while Patrakesari says that here his senior contempora- 
ry Akalanka and his predecessor Samantabhadra are assailed 
by Kumarila. First passage 


II \ IV <• 



n ii 


g-Srwnr. i 

5ttw H li 

?rqiq?n%!^qi < 

wi. II \ IV II 

Tattvasamgraha Vol. II p. 822. 

In these verses Kumarila says that there is little to choose 
between the arguments advanced by the Bauddhas and the 
Jainas against each other. For this reason it is hard to decide 
which side has the advantage. Santaraksita replies that the 
Buddhist view alone is correct. 


Seoond passage 


II II 
*1— ijcl I 


.11 II 


1#^ sranadit i 

li Wli 


aiHRRST fkqjsro: II? S'*, 111 


Tattvasrhgraha, vol. II, p, 879. 
Santaraksita says that he knows the arguments of the 
Digambara Jaina authors [ Samantabhadra and Akalankadeva] 
alluded to by Kumarila in the third passage given below. The 
first five verses are also quoted and refuted by Patrakesari, 
Kamalasila introduces this passage thus : — 

g%, rnffri 
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The third passage. 

•rr 1 w i 

dd.u ^30 u 

Rrcmrfdf^dt qts 4 : yts^T difiiHfR^ i 

d srapjRH, " ii 

i <i -«& i 

2?T^|«r d ^tt i 

2fw fv^T ?r% fat cJc^RSRTT frf! II I) 
f| y% ^srats^i y^cTT i 
ymyuQ^ ft OTtoirtar u n 

Tattvasamgraha vol, II, p. 841. 


The word yr>-R in the fi rst verse of Kumftrila means, aooord- 
ing to Laghusamantabhadra, 4 *?f^diyydglM^ , yyi'Jk<flf$L 
This is the reason given by Akalahkadeva who says, 

1 ‘ d^d dd; gld^fdiyir°rgnT«5iJn u icdt)|c^d tReysw dP-Tdfa w- 
W# ” Rhftfa sfa: Svftmi = Samantabhadra. 

Astasabasrl, p, 72. 

The next three verses of Rumania quoted by Santaraksita 
are thus introduced by Kamalaslla q ! )\. 5 

=mi dfa wifao. i 

II 3^^. II 

?fa qtifatit u ii 
qfa «j4.lfaR-mii*«t! 'tiRjrtl'BlIdi *TrT: I 
j4dW3H M ^ d^?IH S&tajpfa II ^3* II 

Kamalaslla explains : — 

ddf^fddRf&T; mi #wn^, di d q^isfcud 

SI^Tdrf^ RRdfafcF RRdtg: I 

The first of the three verses of Rumania oontains a direct 
attack on Samantabhadra and Akalahkadeva. 


1 A^tas&h&srl, Nirnaya sSg. ed, p. 75. reads >r g ptfq; i for tbe 

translation of this passage, see my previonB paper, “Position of 
KumSrila in Digambara Jaina Iilerutnre. 

2 A^asahasrl, sn%nmrSter. 

3 A^taBahasrl, (%^l 

4 AftaaahasrT, p. 75, foot-note 20. See also other foot-note* given 
by Laghusamantabhadra hero. 

5 arvf: refers to Samantabhadra, Akalahkadeva and Pstrakesari as 
will be shown farther on. 
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Samantabhndra savs. 

cf(^f7HTi<n«TT ^ 1 

SRqrmH-'T ifa v?=r^: u a it 
urwi: > 

iiT3fRc^rol^i!?^kfa II ^ II 

Aptamlmamsa. 

Pfitrokesari ears, this is the view of Kumarila ^TPJTci, ^TT^?t* 

f^rePr sgigqftq w-F/i grvjTtn i agr i q ?j^rnr^?T£jR^Ttf, sfa- 

JOTcHr^IS^^TR I^7\l q 

“ JOTesntrf##- zm g i 

*T3hERR0) 5Ftl W.i g 3 SR-TT^fc! ” =[frt I 1 


ilWWl, cTrT try ^f%^>’Tra§HTiTTc^rRc^'f^: 1 *J^T5I*lV- 
<EPrfq?^4*TT: jftpj?? 1%\ ITif-d UfeqT I ^^fqtR-RqqvTeT®! =51^ 

5?)fiRR ^ %3, ripr qsftfurig r‘ aqg gtTrrf^ g 

$4 srr: sffci>.- ; ^i gqifag m " ^raWejq^ft^cff-,q 

qfrpra^gatf’pq Otwr^i 

Ast isahasrl, p. 58. 


In one of the two ver.ses of Samantabhndra quoted above 
the reason given to prove the existence of tyfsl is ^gfoag:! 
This word is explained by the commentator Vasunandi 1 
thus : — 


argtor. argHwn’ii: i w sppl Jpi tnq %if ri «rgtor. almr stHh 

i .. q q aJpn^t ^ JTiqajT: \ qqi ajrajT^q: » 

srbqw ; ;mfqt sw q.^qffFrrq^r^q erwppfo sw^-.i 

It is thus evident that the words argcfq and rftrq are synony- 
mous. Akalankadeva uses the word sf-jq-q in the above extract. 
And Kumarila copies this word and says :— 
stqarafoa'snft ainpqrfk q*q q i 
gsTfPpit sra; qt 3 a q*qf5)yqfd u ir< n 

Mhnazhsaslokavartika Benares od. p,85. 

The Commentator Parthssarathimisra is older than 
Madhavacarya who mentions him in 'his Jaiminiya- 
ny&yamalavistara. Parthasarathi explains the above verse 
thus — 

arfSg^ar? *HLrqyt qyq mqqyqft aW-i T ffy q: sm i uj i -tK sfoqWfe 
ftpfii qwfPqiq Hfsrgi^ra i 


1 MiiirKiisXiSlokavitrLika, ve-S", 132, Bi'caros ed, £. S2, 
! Aptuiulua5iiis3, Benares e,!. p. 4. 


tfanfarak&ta'a Reference to Kumilrila's A ttachs on etc. Hi 


This explanation is most absurd. P&trakesari first makes 
explanatory remarks and then by way of confirmation introdu- 
ces this verse. He says “Rumanians 1 view may be thus stated:- 

Here the subject of the reason is contradicted, sinoe the 
minor term (q$j) is contradicted by the inference. This can be 
shown thus : — There is no body who can perceive things that 
are minute past and distant because they are demonstrable 
just as we are unable to perceive such things. Nor can it be 
urged that the reason ( ) is here unproven or fallacious. ' 

since it is in agreement with perception. Therefore it is said 
by Kumarila : — 

Who will believe in an omniscient being whose existence 
can be disproved by the reason ( ) which agrees with 

perception ? 

Patrakasari replies : — 

This is also wrong because from that very reson ( 
we can prove the existence of some being able to perceive things 
which are minute &c. Things minute &o. can be 
perceived by some body by reason of jfipta, ?Tfq, just as 

&c. If it is objected that our view is fallacious on 
account of extremely invisible things, this objection is easi^ 
met by making them the subject of the minor premiss. It is 
said by Akalahka “Therefore in this way how can any person 
endowed with sense deny or i.oubt the existence of an 
omniscient being whose position is sti egthened by suob reasons 
qiwq, &o. The existence of an omniscient being 
who can perceive things minute &o. being proved by the 
removal of all possible objections, the reason under consider- 
ation [advanced by Akaianka] lends corr^gjjgmfcion to the 
reason ( ) admitted by Kumarila { qftqqq ) though the 
latter reason remains injjjjjj^gftiblo ”, 

The word is most interesting and important. Pra- 
bhacandra who defends Samantabhadra dud Akalahkadeva 
against the attacks of Kumarila makes the illustrious Mlmftm- 
saka state his thus 

• 

From this discussion there emerges the interesting fact 
that Samantabhadra who lived in the first half of the 8th 
century and his first commentator Akalafikodeva who was 

1 ibis is a translation of the whole jmssiigo quoted from Use 
Aifrsoshvwgft 68 
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contemporary with Sahasatunga-dantitdurga ( Saka 675 ) were 
attacked by Kumarila and defended by Patrakesari ; and thin 
faot was known to Santaraksita and Kamalasila. This subject 
is also fully discussed in my paper entitled the position of 
Kumarila in Digambara Jaina literature published in the 
transactions of the Ninth Oriental Congress ( 1892 ). 

In my second paper I have proved that Dharmakirti, the 
predecessor of Samantabbadra and Akalankadeva, is attacked 
by Patrakesari and defended by Santaraksita. In my third 
paper I have shown that Santaraksita is frequently quoted 
by PrabhScandra : while in my fourth paper I have critically 
examined the text of Rumania's verses which are cited by 
Patrakesari. Santaraksita and Prabhacandra but which are 
not found in the Penares edition of the MlrnarhsaSlokavartika 
and the Tantravartika. These papers will be shortly published. 



EPIC STUDIES 

BY 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR 

II. Further Text-critical Notes. 

The organizers of the new Indian project of preparing a 
critical edition of the Mahabharata are deeply indebted to 
both Geheimrat Liiders and Professor Winternitz not merely 
for their taking personally a keen interest in the scheme, but 
for their bringing the project formally to the notice of the 
savants assembled at the historic XVIIth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists held at Oxford in August 1928, and moving 
resolutions conveying messages of appreciation and congra- 
tulation.' A singularly happy feature of this event was that 
this gesture of cordial sympathy and willing co-operation 
should have proceeded spontaneously from just those two 
veteran scholars who not merely enjoy the greatest amount of 
respect and confidence in the world of Indologists but whose 
names are most intimately connected with the earlier scheme 
of the International Association of A oademies of publishing a 
critical edition of our Great Epic. It is a matter of high 
gratification to the members of the Mahabharata Editorial 
Board that their modest efforts in the cause of Mahabharata 
studies are being so keenly appreciated by their fellow workers 
in Europe, just as it is a matter of relief to the- responsible editors 
that the general method and principles underlying the prepara- 
tion of this edition have won the warm approval of the two 
eminent European critics * who have themselves made the 
closest study of the central textual problem and enriched the 
literature on the subject by the contribution of several valuable 
papers and monographs. 

At the 6aid session of the Congress of Orientalists, 
Winternitz read a paper entitled “ The Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata ”, dealing with the history of the projeot from its 
early beginnings. Muoh of what Winternitz says in this 

1. The text of the resolutions moved by tieliciiurat Liiders and adopt- 
ed unanimously by the Indian Section of the Congress has been published 
by Winternitz in Indologtca Pragemia, 1. 63. 

2. C£. Winternitz, A Til. 5 . 24, 30, and Ind. Prag. 1. 62, 67; Liiders, 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung , 1929 ( Heft 24 ), Sp. 1137-1146. 

9 
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y 

JkuTy v 

memoT&bhg^ g.sofhis bears the unmistakable stamp of being 

pereona^ s ^^oences, because he was the first scholar who 

mo I2wso fullT' y y® arB ago, at the Xlth International OongresB 

°Vfcu m& rila * n ^ ar * 8 0897), emphasized the superlative 

in*. . of a critical edition of the Mahfibharata and 

Itransac' , , 

pro., ,„u measures for its preparation. 

After nearly thirty years of restless endeavour, he is again 
one of the small group of the first collaborators of the great and 
ambitious project. During 1922-3 he used his opportunities 
as a Guest Professor at the University of the poet philosopher 
Rabindranath Tagore to train some of his advanced pupils at 
the Visvabh&rati to do collation work, thus helping to establish 
there a centre for the oollation of Bangnll MSS. of the Maha- 
bharata, 8 a centre which is still doing excellent work under 
the supervision of the Principal, Pandit VidhuBhekhara Bhatta- 
charya. Finally, Winternitz has taken over some of the 
editorial burden on his own shoulders by kindly agreeing to 
edit for the Institute one Parvan, the Sabhaparvan. This is 
indeed a very happy augury for the continued success of our 
cherished project. 

To the text of his Congress address, which he has publish* 
ed in the first issue of his Journal, Indologica. Pragensia, Vol. 1 
( 1929 ), pp. 58-63, Winternitz has appended ( pp. 64-68 ) some 
critical remarks on my edition of the Adiparvan. While ex- 
pressing his whole-hearted agreement with the general 
principles underlying my reconstruction of the text, he has 
given a long list of passages in which he differs from me with 
respect to the readings of the constituted text. With unerring 
judgement he has picked out those passages in the first two 
adhyayas that had given me most trouble, and he has criticize 
ed the readings of the constituted text, weighing the pros and 
cons with great acumen, and pointing out the errors and 
imperfections with muoh delicacy and courtesy. While 
tendering him my cordial thanks for the honour he ha* done 
me by making so close and penetrating a study of my oritioal 
work, I shall endeavour here briefly to answer his queries and 
criticism. I write these notes not so much to justify my 
selection and establish the readings of the critical edition as 

. Cf. also ABI. 4. 145 if. 

. Annual Report of the U. O. R. I. for 1922-23, p. 11 £. 
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to get forth the reasons that have guided me in the choice of 
the readings in question and that may not have oocurred to my 
oritio— remarks which will not fail to throw some fitful light 
on the obscure and complicated processes whioh go to make up 
Mah&bhSrata textual criticism. 

* * 

Minor Questions. 

1. 1. 30 : Winternitz observes that “ in the noteB the in- 
teresting remark of Arjunamisra is given paramesthy atka iti 
prayaiah pathah, but the actual reading of the Da MSS. is not 
given". The reading of the Da MSS. not being specifically 
mentioned, it must, in conformity with a tacitly assumed 
ParibhSss, be taken to be the same as the text reading, namely, 
paramesthy atha. In that sense the reading of the Da MSS. (i.e. 
of Arjunamisra ) has been given, and my note iB both complete 
and correct, because both the Da MSS. collated for the passage 
do, in point of fact, read paramesthy atha 1 Nevertheless, as I 
discovered on referring to the commentary once more, the note 
does not represent the facts fully and correctly, because the 
MSS. which are corrupt, being contaminated from the vulgate, 
had succeeded, ror the time being, in completely misleading me. 

That the true Arjunamisra reading must, againstthe testi- 
mony of MSS., be assumed to be parameivarah ( agreeing then 
with B2 D6-8 Cd ) follows, with certainty, from the commen- 
tary itself, a faot I had overlooked when I wrote the note. The 
commentary runs thus : 

R3: sftrg: I gj: I UPJ I Sfft 

SW: I 'UR# I 

In the Foreword to Fasoioule 1 ( p. v ), I have already 
drawn attention to the fact that “the ( epic ) text in the Arjuna- 
misra codices is frequently contaminated from the “vulgate’ 
and has to be corrected with the help of Arjunamisra’s commen- 
tary." The examples cited there are 1. 1. 17b and 226. In the 
former case, the Da MSS. read piirtyarn ( like the vulgate, with 
whioh the constituted text here agrees ) ; the true Arjunamisra 

1. A reference to Prof. Liiders’ Druckprobe (p. 6) will show that 
the ( DevanSgarl) MSS. of ArjunamUra’s commentary collated by bim tor 
his Specimen edition read likewise paramesthy atha; only in one instance 
hat the reading been corrected (by a later hand) to parameivarah- 
Accordingly Prof. Liiders has also taken paramesthy atha as thereadingof 
the version of Arjunamisra. 
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reading is, however, punya-, as follows olearly from Arjuiur 
mihr&’e own observation : 

i pwr-li grWMw urannw ^ i 

JRTf I awf I 

In the latter case ( 1. 1. 22 b ), likewise, the Da MSS, 
read iivam, agreeing with many K and D MSS.; but the 
commentary shows ( as I have pointed out in the notes ) that 
the true Arjunamisra Tending is sucim, agreeing with the 
constituted text, iivam being only a variant mentioned by the 
scholiast: 

w srr 1 i am 

qft f?Rr =rr i 

I must here add, therefore, a word of caution. In the 
critical notes published with the text, the readings as actually- 
found in the ( epic) text (in oontradigtinotion to the com- 
mentary) of the Arjunamisra codioes have, as a rule, been 
taken to represent the readings of Arjunamitra; the commentary 
was consulted by me only occasionally, in case of doubt or 
difficulty, or when a pathantara was notioed. It is, therefore, 
more than likely that, owing to the fact that our Da MSS. are 
conflated by contamination with various typeB of MSS., in 
particular with the Nllakantha type, a few errors of the kind 
pointed out by Winter nitz may have inadvertently crept in. 
Such errors can be rectified only by working through the 
whole commentary, word for word, and comparing the lemmata 
with the ( epio) text of the MSS.; even then one can of course 
be sure only of the words and passages actually oited and 
explained by the soholiast. 

The version of Arjunamisra, as I pointed out in the 
Foreword to Fascicule 1 ( p, v ), is olosely allied to the Bang&ll 
version. The reason for this affinity (as I have stated elsewhere) 
appears to be that Arjunamisra was a native of Bengal. 1 Fol- 
lowing the example of my predecessors, I have utilized, for the 
critical edition of the Adiparvan, Devanagarl MSS. of 
Arjunamitra’s commentary. The two MSS. I am using are ex- 
tremely corrupt. In fact, all the MSS. of Arjunamisra’s com- 
mentary I have seen — and they are all DevanSgarl MSS. — 
have been remarkably corrupt. Not only that, the text they 
offer is, as already remarked, obviously contaminated from the 

1. See my note on Arjunamisra in the Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, 
pp. 565 B. 
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vulgate. This corruption of the Devanagarl MSS. I could not 
account for at first; but it must be due, I oannot but think now, 
to their being copies of Bengali or Maithill originals. It 
would, therefore, be expedient to procure and use, whenever 
possible, Bengali 1 2 3 or Maithill MSS. of Arjunamisra’s com* 
mentary, treating his version as an offshoot of the BangSll 
(respectively Maithill) version. * 

* # * 

1. 1. 62 : Winternitz points out that the lengthy interpola- 
tion App. I, No. 1 = (B.) 1. 1. 55cd- 93 is inserted in the 
R. A. S. Whish MS. No. 65 after 62 ab, and not after 62, aa in 
most of the Southern MSS. used by me. But two of my MSS. 
( T1 G7 ) also insert the passage in question after 62ah, like the 
Whish MS. ; only between 62 ab and the Appendix passage, my 
MSS. further interpolate 29*, 64 and 30*, as stated in the very 
note cited by W internitz. The point of insertion of this inter- 
polation varied in the different MSS. Thus of the MSS. collat- 
ed by Prof. Liiders for his Druckprobe, two ( G2 [?read Q-3] T2 ) 
read it after 62 ab, while two others { G2 T1 ) read it after 62 ; 
moreover, in T2 ( of the Druckprobe) the inserted passage is 

preceded by 29*, 64 and 65 ( somewhat like our T1 G7 ),. s 
* * # 

1. 1. 131 : The printer’s devil, I regret to say, is responsi- 
ble for the erroneous spelling Samsaptaka- ( with dental s ) in 
this stanza ; the correct spelling Safniavtaka- ( with palatal i ) 
is given at 1. 2. 56 and 160. Moreover, the various readings 
have been given only at 1 , 2. 56, and, through some unfortunate 
oversight, omitted at 1. 1. 131 and 1. 2. 160. I make good the 
omission here. At 1. 1. 131 the various readings are as 
follows : K0. 2-4. 6 B4 Da Dnl. n3 Drl. r3. r4 Dl-4. 6. 7. 10. 14 
T1 Samsapta ; K1 Bl-3 Dn2 Dr2 D5. 8. 9. 11. 12 T2 G ( Gl. 2 
om, ) M Samsapta” ; VI &a?nsapta ; K5 D13 missing. At 1. 2. 
160 they are : KO. 2-4. 6 VI Da2 Dn Drl. r4 D2-4. 7. 10- 


1. The Asiatic Society of Bengal does contain gome Bangslr MSS. 
( Descriptive Catalogue, vol. 6, Nog. 3371-3374, 3422 ), but it is very 
difficult to move tbe Society to send out its MSS. od loan. 

2. That would also account for the frequent divergence of Da from 
the D olass. 

3. The passage is found inserted not only after 62a5 and 62, but 
also after 26, 63a6, 59 ab (aooording to the Druckprobe), and 60. 
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14 T1 G7 BaJhsapta * ; K1 B Dal Dr2. r 3 Dl. 5. 6. 8. 9 T2 Gl. 
3-6 Samiapta? ; G£ Sarf-tsapfa 0 ; E5 missing •, M om. 

From the readings of the three passages in question, it 
should seem that, anomalies apart, Kl ( or the India Office Co- 
dex ), Bang&ll and Southern MSS. read it correctly ( that is, 
with the palatal i ), while the rest of K agrees with the oom- 
mentators in reading it with the dental s. The balanoe of 
probability inclines to the side of the palatal, I think, even if 
we restrict ourselves to the MS. evidenoe. C. V. Vaidya ( The 
MdhSbharata : A Criticism, p. 159 ) speaks of them as the “ 7 
clans who oame probably from the Aiagan ( sic ) borders," but 
it seems to me more likely that they got their nickname from 
the fact that they had bound themselves by an oath to kill 
Arjuna or die in the great Bh&rata battle ( Dronap. 17 ). 

m * # 

1. 2. 8b : The spurious line ( 102* ) kutasya Dhartar&strena 
preffavam Pandavan prati stands in the MSS. not. before 
97* ( as Winternitz imagines and very naturally), but after 
101*, as correctly stated in the oritioal notes. I have re-examin- 
ed the MSS. concerned on the point and find that my note is 
perfectly correot. One cannot be dogmatio about the Mahft- 
bhftrata MSS.; there is no knowing what they may or may not 
oontain. The line was found only in six Nllakantha MSS. in 
Devanfigarl or Bengali characters, collated for the first two 
adhy&yas. In all these six MSS. the line is found interpolated 
at the same plaoe, the plaoe mentioned in the oritioal appara- 
tus ( namely, after 101* ), although all printed editions with- 
out exception plaoe it elsewhere ( namely, before 97*), which 
is no doubt the reason of Winter nitz’s remark. A note draw- 
ing attention to this patent discrepancy might have been use- 
fully added in the oritioal notes. But I have found the printed 
editions so arbitrary and unreliable 1 that I have almost 


1. The Kumbhakonam edition contains a misleading colophon after 
its adhysya 100, which is not found in any MS. and is, moreover, nn- 
necessary.-A.il printed editions oontain the line (B.1.28.4c<i=K. 1.28. tied) 
gurur hi aarvabhutdndm brdhmatiafy pariJcirtitafy i 
which is not found even- in Nllakantha MSS. The note on 1.74. 12 
mentions a line (B. 1. 79. 13 ef =K, 1. 73. 23 ab ) 

maranarh iobhanam ta»y a iti vidvajjand xfiduh t 
•which «n not found in any of the 60 MSS. collated for that adhyXya \ 
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completely ignored them in the foot-notes, which hare 
necessarily to be rather brief and to the point. The meaning of 
this enigmatic line found in Nllakantha MSS. is as obaoure 
to me as the oause of its transposition in the first printed 
edition. We need not inquire why the line ooours in the 
wrong plaoe in the other editions as well, sinoe the subsequent 
editors appear to have studiously and uniformly avoided con- 
sulting MSS. Winternitz could easily convince himself of the 
correctness of my statement regarding the point of insertion of 
this line in the MSS. by referring to the superb complete copy 
of the MahSbharata in Sarada characters, with Nllakantha’s 
scholium, he purchased in Kasmlr during his stay there. 

* * * 

1. 2. 102: Da Dn Dr do have magnam and Draupadim, as 
found in the printed editions and as rightly surmised by 
Winternitz. This group has, through oversight, completely 
dropped out of the long list of MSS. that read Draupadim , and 
I am thankful to Winternitz for drawing my attention to it. 
The correction will be duly notified in the list of Errata, 
which will be added at the end of the volume. In passing I 
may draw attention to the superiority of the K MSS., the only 
group which, as Winternitz rightly remarks, gives the un- 
doubtedly correct rendering of the whole stanza ; all other 
MSS. — even such as do not contain the interpolated line 112* — 
are in utter confusion. 

* # * 

MAJOR QUESTIONS. 

1. 1. 129 : yadairausam Sukrasuryau ca yuktau 
Kaunteydnam anulomau jayaya i 
nityam casmafl ivapada vyabhasantas 
tada ndsar/ise vi jayaya Samjaya II 

This is indeed a difficult case, and I for my part doubt 
whether any definite decision oan be reaohed as to how the 
stanza originally read. I must say, I cannot share the confi- 
dence with which Winternitz decides for the reading : 

yada Vdyuh Sukrasuryau ca yuktau, 
which is mentioned as a pat ha by Nllakantha and was adopted 
in the editio princeps. It is one of the eight rival readings 
and is found chiefly in the Bang&ll version, and in MSS. and 
editions allied to or influenced by it. The combinations found 
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in the different MSS. may be arranged schematically as 
follows : 



Vayu 

&akra 


Surya : 

Majority of N 


Vayu 

tfukr a 


Suyra : 

K1 + some D 


Vayu 


Candra 

Surya : 

Dn 

(a)irausam 


&ukra 


S urya : 

Text ( T Gl.5.6) 

( a)irauyam 


Sakra 


Surya : 

Majority of M 

(a)sraumm 



Caridra 

Surya : 

A few G 

( a)irausam 

Vayu 



Surya : 

D5(inferior MS.) 

(u)srausam 

Vayu 

Sakra 


Surya : 

Ml (conflated ) 


According to Winternitz, the stanza refers to (B.) 7. 7. 34 ff. 
“where the line vatoddhutaiu rajas Iwrani etc., also testifies to 
the reading vayuh, while sakra ( = Indra) probably refers to the 
rain of pieces of flesh, bones, and blood.” To start with I doubt 
whether Sakra could be held responsible for the “rain” of flesh, 
bones, and sundry other articles ; but that is a minor point, 
immaterial to the present discussion. In believing, however, 
that our Btanza refers to (B. )7. 7. 34 ff., Winternitz is partly 
mistaken, as will presently appear. The important point is 
that in the opinion of Winternitz the stanza alludes to certain 
forces of Nature, certain elements, such as wind, rain and 
so on, which were favourable to the Pandavas and unfavourable 
to the Kauravas. The commentators Nllakantha, Arjunamisra 
and Devabodha ( with the readings which they had adopted or 
whioh were before them) have explained the stanza in a similar 
way. I hold a different view, however. When I selected the 
reading of the constituted text, I thought — and I still think — that 
in this stanza there is allusion not to the elements, but to some 
astrological factor or constellation — an allusion which was not 
understood by commentators and which I could not then fully 
explain. On reading the critioism of Prof. Winternitz, I there- 
fore made a reference to my friend Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghatak 
M.A., of Calcutta University, who has made a special study of 
Indian Astrology and allied sciences and is rightly regarded 
as an authority on these topics ; and I was not disappointed. 
Having already worked through the whole of the Mah&bbarata 
in special search of references which have a bearing on 
Astrology, Augury and kindred subjects, he could at once lay 
his fingers on the right passage, the prototype of our stanza, 
whioh throws a flood of light on the question, without however 
fully solving the Tiddle of the stanza, so far as I can judge- 
The said stanza, ( B.) 6. '10. 2, reads : 
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[Dhrtarastra to Samjaya] 

JTEI^ •T'.i.jm 

%qr fldr ^iw^T i 

^cCJIi: Jf^TsTP 

^ ?JfT? 3f? dr4 •• 

»V, 

While the connection between the two stanzas is patent 
and indeed unquestionable, the discovery of the prototype 
leaves, unfortunately, most of our r.;al difficulties unsolved. 
The reading which agrees closest with that of the Bhlsmapar- 
van stanza is that of the vulgate text and is found only in the 
MSS. of Nllakantha These latter have Vayu-Candra-Surya 
( lacking Sakra or Sukrn altogether ) like Soma-Surya-Vayu 
of the Bhismaparvan. Js the Nilakantha reading then the 
original reading 1 As I have pointed out elsewhere, we are apt 
to prefer, at first sight, the readings of the vulgate, which 
appear to be better than those of the critical text ; but that is 
only because the text of the vulgate has been arrived at by the 
purging of the original by the continuous emendations of 
soholars for centuries. 1 It seems to ine that there is a long 
history behind the reading of the vulgate in the present case 
also. Nllakantha had evidently arrived at it by an emendation, 
by collation with the prototype, because there is no indication of 
there being any MSS. before him which could have contained 
that particular combination. This fact may, perhaps, supply 
us with a clew to the labyrinth of the readings recorded in the 
critical notes for the line in question. An important factor is 
that Sukra ( or Sakra ), which persistently occurs in all the 
various categories of our MSS. and which must, therefore, be 
regarded sb an essential feature of our stanza, is entirely lack- 
ing in the later stanza. This proves irrefutably that the 
combination of the former was not identical, in every respect, 
with that of the latter originally. That is an important point 
to remember. Winternitzis emphatic in asserting that yadd 
Vayuh of the original was changed in S into the usual yadd- 
srausam. This assumption does not seem to me to be at all 
well founded, because the very next stanza ( 130) begins yadd 
Drcmo vividhdn astramargan , and here no attempt has been 
made in S ( or anywhere else) to change the beginning into 
yaddirausam. There are a few more stanzas ( 133, 140, 145) in 

1. See tny Epic Studies ( I), JULSltAS. (NS.) 4 (1928). 157 
A patent example of ooirection is y>;hilvd haranaii'. propfi ( in DcY&n5gRii 
MSS. ) for haranam, tjrkya tamprapU (1-2. ). 

10 
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this series which do not begin with the oft-repeated formula. 
It seems to me much more likely, therefore, that Vayu was 
introduced into our passage, secondarily , by some early 
Northern redactor who knew the prototype and had noticed the 
omission of one of the elements in the prior stanza; precisely 
as Nllakantha, much later, appears to have further altered the 
line by changing the difficult Sukra ( or Sukra) to Candra, 
thus equating the combination to that of the prototype. I there- 
fore adhere to my original choice, explaining the genesis of 
the variants as f'ol lows. The stanza in question, which was 
suggested to the author of the ijadasrausam section bx the 
Bhlsmaparvan stanza hut was composed from a vague recollec- 
tion of the original, began like the other stanzas of the series, 
and contained, moreover, an allusion to an as! rolot/ical situation. 
Some Northern redactor (who had known tho Bbismaparvan 
stanza and noticed that, the first stanza did not contain Vayu) 
then deleted (<i)sransaw and substituted for it the missing 
Vayu, retaining, however, the original feature Sukra. The 
corruption of Sukra into Sakra must be judged as easy and even 
natural ( ju juxtaposition with Surya i, in view of the famous 
episode of the Mahabharata which narrates how Indra, disguib- 
ed as a mendicant Brahman, begs for the miraculous ear-rings 
and the armour which had been Kaina's from his birth and 
which had made him invincible. The emendutory activity of 
the early Northern redactor was continued by Nilakanilia, who 
expunged the Sakra (or SuUra) which he found in his MSS. 

( and perhaps did not fully understand ) and substituted for it 
(Jaudra, thus equating the two combinations. 

I am confirmed in the supposition that the original line 
contained only two agencies instead of three by the fact that 
no M6S. hitherto collated show jjnkliih ( pin. ) for ijuklaii ( dual) 
in the first line, as they certainly would have done, had there 
been three names in tho original instead of two, as I have 
given.' 

The question then arises whether Sukra and Surya, as 
gra/ias, were at that time favourable to the Pandavas or, what 
comes to tho same thing, adverse to the KauravaB. About 

I. It should i» iiutc d that even in the explanation of Wiutornit;., 
Sukra arid s »i:v i i)n mil niiilo .11 v i ”" 1 . -in d i-Tort. Ifthethre eleunontB 
wind, min Mini tutu cpei'ule all to”t'l!'.j lot lnc success of tin- PSiidavas, 
t lieu y>il. toll is i mut'd tin con- cl wool. What is till' point of the dual, 
when tlic plural bum would bo oven metrically equally uitable V 
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Sfirya I cannot say. But as far as Sukra iB concerned, we may 
safely answer the question in the affirmative, My friend Prof. 
Ghatak has kindly drawn my attention to a stanza in Var&ha- 
mihira's Brhatsamhita which, if di/utajinn may be taken to 
apply to the Kauravas, would indicate that at the time of the 
Bharata battle the planet Sukra, which was then in the Purva- 
bhadrapada ( cf. 6. 3 15 ), was in a position which augured dis- 
aster to the Kauravas and was therefore favourable ( a>niloma ) 
to the Pandavae, The Brhatsamhita reference ( 9. 34 ) supplied 
to me by my friend runs : 


'■■hv '¥n?T I 

Wx 


As Vayu is missing in the whole of S except Ml ( whioh 
latter is a conflated MS,), it can never he established that 
Vayu is ati essential element of the original Rtanza; on the 
other hand, (a )srausam, though of course no less doubtful be- 
cause it is documented also by only half of the entire evidence, 
is rendered probable, if not required, by the context. But I am 
prepared to leave the lino as “less than certain,” a8 indicated 
by the wavy line below the words in question. 

* * * 


1. 1. 180: tarn putrair mahattamuh. 

Winternitz complains that the sentence is “ very awkward 
grammatically". To have called forth no loss than nine 
attempts at emendation, tin; original must indeed have been 
most awkward. Winternitz prefers to read tarn putrair 
niahattarah, pointing out that there is not much evidence for 
the text reading. It is quite true that the text is weakly 
supported ; but so are almost all the readings except that of tho 
vulgate, whioh certainly cannot he considered the original 
reading, as it is palpably an emendation. The text is based 
on Kl. 5 G5. 6 only. But Winternitz’s rending is not much 
better supported; in its entirety it is found only in K3 M; 
because, of the MSS. which do contain the questionable 
mahatlarah, K0 begins the pads with t rat putrair ye. and K4 with 
tvatsutebhyn. I submit, therefore, that the reading preferred by 
Winternitz is not better documented than mine. That is the 
first point. Winternitz then seeks to explain the variation on 
the ground thatthe scribes must have found difficulties with the 
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insfcr. putraih. Now the so-oalled instr. comparattonis is very 
common in both epics and, I submit, that alone would no* 
aocount for this plethora of readings in the case of a simple 
line with a perfectly obvious meaning. I know instances in 
the MahSbharsta text where this instr. < omparaUomis has oalled 
forth no variants at all in the MSS., no doubt beoause it was 
felt to be quite normal by the copyists, editors and readers 
alike. The cause of disturbance in thiB case must, therefore, be 
looked for elsewhere, and that was principally, I think, the 
use of the superlative joined to the instrumental. 

In settling the original reading, the question is primarily 
one of fact, of the actual MS. evidence, not of grammar. The 
Shakespearean “ This was the most unkindest out of all ” can- 
not be judged and emended by modern standards of grammar. 
It sounds harsh to our ears ; but there is, I suppose, sufficient 
documentary evidence to prove or make it probable that the 
line as I have quoted it was in point of fact written by the 
author of Julius Cmsar ( who knew his English quite as well 
as, if indeed not better than, we do), consciously or uncon- 
sciously using what our purists stigmatize as vulgarism The 
argument that a dramatist like Shakespeare could not commit 
such a blunder ( if blunder it be ) would be without oogenoy , 
when the MS. evidence supports the questionable reading. 

The M aliabharata, I may point out here, has suffered from 
the great misfortune of being always edited by learned Pandits, 
who were concerned more about the purity of diction than 
with the determination and preservation of the words of the 
author or the authors of the epic. One of the very worst 
offenders in this way was Pandit Bohtlingk, who in the passages 
edited hy him in his Sanskrit- C hr eat ho mat hie has “corrected' ’ 
away the few oddities of idiom and style of the original which 
had esoaped the vigiience of mediaeval Indian scholiasts 
and editors and found their way stealthily into our printed 
editions ! 1 

1. In the Paufyaparvan ( Adip. 3) especially, big editorial 
activities are very ranch in evidence. Tie has not only introduced, with 
scrupulous care, the correct Sandhi wherever it was at all possible, be 
has substituted the correot banddhum for the (irregular) baddhum 
(1. 8. 21 ), found even in the printed editions and made many similar 
“ corrections ” independently of tlie MS. evidence. Most amusing, how- 
ever, Is his regular and systematic substitution of the correct form, as 
required by tlie Sutra of Psniui, out of rlad and e/iad, arule probably 
unknown at any time to anybody outside a select coterie of AcSryas .of 
Vyffkarana, 
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The nine variants mentioned in the critical notes may be 
classified as follows. Readings 

( 1 ) in which the comparison is emphasized 

(a) by change of the superl. to the comp. : 

i KO 

rT* I K3 D14 M 

(b) by a double change of superl. to comp, and of 
itistr. to abL (the “correot" construction) : 

JTipTCT: I K4 ( inferior MS. ); 

( 2 ) in which the awkward instr. is done away with 
(a) by changing the instr. into abl. : 
tfgrffl T: I K2 

m 1 VI 

' (b) by using the adj. predicatively ( mostly in G ) : 

clfgwra HlfOTf: I T2 Gl-3. 4m. 7 

d? g^IT • G4; 

( 3 ) in which the line has been recast ( the vulgate ) : 
cR gsrr ^ imt i K6 B D ( mostly ) T1 ; 
and ( 4 ) corrupt : 

^ < DIO. 

It is an admittedly sound principle of textual criticism to 
give preference to a reading which best suggests how the other 
readings may have arisen, and it would be hard, I think, to 
find another reading which could explain all these nine vari- 
ants more satisfactorily. Winternitz’s choioe, for instance, 
does not at all explain the origin of any of the readings whioh 
oontain mahattamSh ( suparl. ) such as 2 (a) and (b) and the text 
reading ; because there is in that case nothing to be gained by 
changing the ( supposed ) original comparative into superla- 
tive. 1 


En passant it may be pointed out that the so-called instr • 
comparatioms is not a distinct category of the comparative at 
all ; it is only a special case of the ( Prakritic ) coalescence of 
the instr. and abl. pi, ( mein causa), an equivalence which 
comes out very clearly in such parallel phrases as : 




1. 1. 198 


1. Unless it be a scribe's error perpetuated through centuries or 
repeated independently in different places and times. 
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and 

*?|qit>: HJpzjrf i 1 2 1.1. 209 and 494*. 

The latter does not mean “he is left by all sins” but “he 
in freed from all sins.” 

That the superlative is used in the epic in the senBe of the 
comparative * may be seen from : 

rlPT % qVnfarWT: I Gita 12. 1 
^ =q 1 ibid. 18. 69 

“ Of these which are more versed in Yoga ?” “ Nor among 
men shall there be any whose service is dearer to me than his.” 

The superlative is normally construed with the gen. orloc.; 
but that it is construed sometimes also with the abl. may he 
seen not merely from the example last cited but also from : 
a#r qrTwr- 1 ibid. 4. 36 

“Though thou art of all sinners the most sinful." 

Then the above-mentioned equivalence of the instr. and 
abl. pi. ushers in finally the construction of the superlative 
with the instr., which we find in the passage in question. 

Formally the two constructions tam putrair mahattarah 
and taixi pntr air mahatt amah are almost equivalent; but there 
may be just a slight difference of meaning between the two 
locutions. While tana putrair mahattarah ( comp. ) evidently 
means only “greater than thy sons” , the other clause ( lava 
putrair mahattamdh ) may have been intended to convey some 
suoh sense as “ far , very mu oh, greater than thy sons.” 

It may be finally observed that in dealing with the first 
two adhyayas of the idiparvan (as in fact with the whole of 
the earlier portion of this Parvan) the critic should never for- 
get that he has before him what Hopkins has justly called the 
“ pseudo-epic ” : the poetasters responsible for the compilation 
of these passages are capable of the worst blunders of every 
description. 

* * * 


1. This pffda recurs frequently in the KsmSyana also. 

2. These derivative forms have probably a merely intensive 
value, and do not necessarily aud invariably connoto comparison. 'I he 
Prakrits frequently confuse the tara and the tama endings. It is further 
worth noting that a separate formation of the comparative and 
superlative is unknown to the Modern Indian dialects. Tin 1 epics also 
sporadically furnish instances of the use of the positive in the sense of 
the comparative. 
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As Winternitz rightly observes, here the MS. evidence is 
almost evenly balanced. Moreover, graphically there is so 
little difierence between the rival readings that we cannot 
expect much help from the side of the MSS., though it may be 
pointed out that their evidence inclines, if at all, just a trifle 
to the side of the text reading. Winternitz ( Tnd. Ant. 27. 93 ) 
admits that the lines f 69* ) cat urhhyah etc. and fad a prabhrti. eto. 
aro " quite superfluous." When these lines are expunged from 
the text, as has been done by me, the line matuittco ca cjiirutw. 
ca ( of 208c ) stands adjacent to mahattvad bhara" ( of 209a ). The 
idea of 208c is evidently reflected and repeeted in 209a. Just 
us mahatUdl corresponds to mahaitva, so bhara should corres- 
pond to i/urutve. This clearly sIiowb, as far as I can judge, 
that the doubtful word ( bhara ), whioh should be a paraphrase 
( f i jurat re, must lie bliiiramttcat and not hhdratatvdt . The latter 
seems to be an emendation made by some revisor who wanted 
to squeeze in somehow tho significant word Rhcirata into the 
context ; and, it must truthfully be confessed, it is a very in- 
genious emendation indeed. But as to which is the original 
reading there cannot be much doubt. The importance that 
Winternitz ( like Buhler, Ind. Stud. 2. 9 f., before him) at- 
taches to the circumstance that the verse is quoted in ( our 
editions of ) Kumarila's Tnntrsvarttika with the reading 
bharatalrat is wholly unjustifiable, and that for two reasons: 
firstly, because we have no critical edition of the Tantravart- 
tika, and so we cannot be wholly sure of what the MSS. 
actually read at that place cud ■•ecomlly, because, even if 
Kumarila should, in point of fact, have quoted the verse with 
hhdratatvdt, it does net at all follow' that tbis is ipso facto the 
orit/tnal reading, notwithstanding that Kumarila’s work is far 
older than the extant Mahabharata MSS; because Kumarila 
may have cited the stanza from one or the other of the versions 
which contained ( and still contain ) that reading. Or 
again he may have known both variants and preferred, for 
reasons similar to those adduced by Buhler and Winternitz, 
the variant rejected by me. 

The situation is somewhat clearer and the facts better 
capable of demonstration in the case of the other great medi- 
al val commentator Samkaracarya. In many cases when the 
readings of the Mahabharata verses and stanzas cited by him 
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differ from those of the Bombay and Calcutta editions, I was 
able to identify SamkaracSrya’s readings in the Southern 
MSS. Being a Southerner, he had naturally studied and cited 
from the Southern recension of the Mahabharata. It is quite 
clear that he was not going to work through all available MSS. 
and establish the original reading ot tho numerous Maha- 
bharata stanzas cited by him in the course of his voluminous 
commentaries. Therefore his citations, although of far greater 
antiquity than the oldest of our extant Mahabharata MSS., do 
not necessarily give us in every case the “original” readings. 
Samkara’s testimony applies to and affects mainly the version 
or the recension used or cited by him; and that was probably 
the Southern recension in its Malayalam version. Even 
in the time of the Acarya the Northern MSS. must have 
read differently in places, as they do now, because the 
divagation of the recensions must be assumed to be far older 
than the epoch of the great Vedantist. 

I shall give only one example in order to clarify my 
meaning. 1. 1. 37 of the critical edition reads yathartar 
rtulihgam, agreeing witn other printed editions and with 
the majority of the MSS. of the Northern recen- 
sion. Samkarac&rya in his Bhasya on tho Brahmasutra 
( 1. 3. 30; Anandairaraa ed., p. 313) cites, however, the 
verse with the reading yathartusr rtulihgam. 1 Now this 
reading is found only in Southern MSS. and in such of the 
Northern MSS. as can be shown to be contaminated from the 
Southern source, but not in any Kasmlrl or Bangall MSS. 
collated bo far. Here it would be clearly wrong to cite the 
Bhasya as an authority older than our MSS. to establish the 
text reading as yat.hartusv rtulihgani. The Bhasya citation 
affeotB directly the Southern version only, documenting that 
the divergent reading of our Southern M SS. is as old as ( or 
rather older than) the time of Samkaracarya; and that is all. 
It does not take us beyond the Southern recension, much less 
beyond the two rival recensions to the archetype. 

When Winternitz further observes that “ from the 
etymologiaer’s point of view” btuiratatvat is a “better” 
etymology, since with the other reading the la of the Bharata 
remains unexplained, he is bringing into the discussion an 
element of finesse that is quite foreign to the view-point of 


1. Only one of the Bhlfya Mfab. has onr text reading. 
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the Puranic writers, as will be evident from the following 
speoimens of “etymologischo Sphlerei” culled from the 
earlier adhy&yas of the Adiparvan : 

(•B. ) 1.30.7 = line. 3 of olo* ( Guruda) : 

3^ *TR •H-Hl-’-rt'U'lf'M uq l 

1. 36. 3 ( Jaratkaru ): 

SfWft 44*0} 4Uj41str(Jf I 
1. 56. 31 ( Mahabharata ): 

^TRxTT^t I 

1. 69. 33 ( Bharata ): 

'WWS 3 i vpfl 'T’V-irah \ 

dWM'Tffl 41*41 Wdl 41U q 44 : 1 1 

In view of these bizarre specimens, it would be extremely 
strange should a Puranic “ety moiogizer’ light shy of sacrific- 
ing a la, if he, for the moment, could not think ol anything 

better. 

* *- * 

1. 2. 2 : susruxa vo riprii (ir Hiatus at hit hah stihhuh. 

I admit that my reconstruction of tho ling is not wholly 
satisfactory. The reading preferred by Wintornitz may also 
not appeal to other scholars, as it does not wholly appeal to mo. 
I therefore cite here the 15 different readings found in the 48 
MSS. collated for this passage, of which one ( D3 ), unluckily 
or luckily, omits the line altogether. Tim lines containing ca 
( to which Winternitz tukcs exception in particular ) have 
been underlined for the sake of ready identification. 

1. fell 44414 5JW 441 : t 1C1 

2. i%p spt-% '4 4W gw < K2. 3 

3. j'zgtjr m qt Gar 4 443? 4,qi gw i K4 

4. 3J?jqt W4 'll fqai 441: gw I K5 ( corrupt ) 

5. ^apsf rpj W ftar W® qrw gw t K6 VI Dn D1.5. 8-11 

6. gsjqi 4J? 41 liar 4,41: gw I B Da(Dal corrupt) D13 

7. >1^4 qq 41 fqai ggirar 4.4T: gw l Dr D4 

8. qu ’4 ftai qqq: wsqr gq t i I>2 

9. T %[| h&w w. gw- 1 i' { > 

10. g9£qTqq% i%gx 34494 4,41- gw I D7. 12 

11. gajrp qfq 41 f'lax merw gw 441: i T G6 

12. 3 "441 qfe gt I4HT: fqi%*l: 441: I G2. 3. 7 

13. g»j4T qiq 41 %ll 3^1 4 414V. gw- ' M2. 4 

14. gsjqrqf^qt ftai qW it q.4i: gw i M3 

15. gsgqr qfq #i faaT -mv. stw : i Text ( K0 D14 G 1. 4.5 

Ml ). 


n 
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As for the doubtful at, I may remark that, besides its 
normal use as a conjunction meaning “and", ca is very 
frequently used in the Mahabharata (and the RamS-yana) as an 
expletive, a pure and simple verse-filler ( pwtapurana ), without 
restriction of position, like ha and eai. It may occasionally have 
served as a particle of emphasis, stressing tha previous word 
like era. The second use is somewhat doubtful ; but of the first, 
one can find scores of perfectly clear and certain instances in 
any portion of the epic, even in the printed editions. In the 
lino in question, 1 consider, e r has been used in the first sense, 
as a mere verse— filler. Sporadically me, which improves this 
awkward lino ever so slightly, appears to have been substituted 
for it, independently in both recensions. The first half of the 
line was so uncouth that it was recast in the vulgate. There 
aro numerous instances of lino*: being recast in the vulgate, as 

a careful study of the critical apparatus will show. 

9 » * 

1. 2. 29: !/al In Annual, axalrc /<■ A7/u / a! iiklti/a iifirislamm I 
alhi/t'i' t/e lah a I'aa/iiinam iikinjatniii/ . et/ilah jiarani IH 

This is again a most difficult C 3 sc, and, as Winternitz 
rightly remarks, “lull ol almost hopoloss editorial cruces”. 
The reconstruction would be, therefore, almost entirely a 
matter of speculation. Winternitz has rightly surmised that 
I regard the I’nrvasamgralm as an accretion later than this 
stanza, which, in toy opinion, belongs to a much earlier 
stratum ot the text ol the Mahabharata. That Saitiiit/cusa/re in 
line 1 is a regular t:ap for the unwary. Misled by the printed 
editions, 1 bad myself treated the words as separate at first, 
realizing only much later Hint in this adhyava the Suta is 
addressing not Samiak a but I ho l.tsis, among whom Saunaka 
is not yet present. Saunaka is not mentioned in the foregoing 
portion of the b-xl except once, in connection with his twelve- 
year sacrifice in 1. i. 1. Ln adhyava 4, moreover, it is plainly 
stated that the Siita first approaches the Rsis assomb’ed in the 
Naimisa forest and asks them what lie should narrate. The 
Rsis request him to await the arrival ot Saunaka. The latter, 
is soon as he arm \s, asks the Suta to relate the history of the 
bhargnvas ( udhy. a ). if Saunaka was not among the audience 
in adhy.'iya 4, 1 do not .-we :.ow he could have been there in 
adhyava 2. Moreover, in tun latter adhyiya the in- 
terlocutors are throughout stated as being the ftsis, while it is 
only lrom adhyava 5 onwards that Saunaka appears in this 
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rfile. It should, therefore, seem that the reading Sannaka 
satre is not easy to understand or explain by any means. Or 
does Winternitz mean that it should be adopted as the lectio 
< Uffidliorl It would ho admissible, in my opinion, only on 
the supposition ( which is not as improbable as it may at first 
sight appear ) that the com piler of adhyaya 2. when he wrote 
stanza 29, had overlooked the fact that Ssunaka was not 
then among the audience. I have preferred to give the “poet” 
the benefit of the doubt and assume that the remark is 
addressed to one of the R.sis present,. 

Winternitz has misunderstood my reconstruction in some 
other particulars as well. i/at, at the beginning of the stanza, is 
not a neuter pronoun hut an adverb = i/culn. The words tiddah 
param offer no difficulties at all for interpretation ; adilah does 
not mean “from the beginning,” but “«/ the beginning” 
(= adau); param = “excellent.” akhudsiic must of course be 
supplied in the first line ; but that is not difficult as it is the 
very first word of the second line. Therefore I translate : 

“ But when, during S an n aka’s ( sacrificial ) session, I 
(shall narrate) to thee the vorv extensive l/> ha rata Story, then 
shall I narrate, to begin with, the excellent Story of Pauloma.” 

Even a cursory examination of the variants given in the 
critical notes is sufficient to convince anybody that the stanza 
has been recast over and over again. With its history is 
bound up the history of the successive additions of the three 
episodes Astika, Pauloma and I’ausya, which appear to have 
been appended successively to the main text in this ordeT. The 
stanza in question seems to have been written at the time of or 
soon after the addition of the Pauloma, but before the addition 
of the Pausya. Ti e purpose of the line was originally not 
— as Winternitz imagines- -to state all the episodes with which 
the Mahabharata begins, but to authenticate Urn latest inlcrpola 
firm then made, namely, the Pauloma, by making the Puta 
declare beforehand his intention of narrating that akhyana at the 
beginning of the Mahabhftrata. The Astika must have formed 
at that time the recognized beginning of the epic ( cf. Manvadi 
Bharaiaiu ke.dd AMiUUxli lallta p<tre i . 1. 50), and the Pausys 
had not yet been added. This is the state of things the 
constituted text envisages. 

A study of the critical apparatus of this adhyaya shows 
that the adhyaya is best preserved in the Southern recension; 
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in the MSS. group on which the vulgate is mainly baBed 
( namely, BD ) numerous additional stanzas are found whioh 
are missing in S and KO. 1. 2 ;but even the three latter MSS. 
occasionally include «orae of such additional stanzas, whioh 
also nevertheless, since they are missing in S, may safely be 
regarded as interpolations. Of this character is interpolation 
74*. which is found in almost the whole of N and which must 
have been made with a view to documenting the fact — or rather 
the fiction — that the Mahabharata as narrated by the Suta to 
Saunaka was identical with that narrated by Vaisarhpayaria to 
Janamejaya ( cf. Nllakantha ad Inc . ). KO. 1 agree with S on 
the reading of this stanza except for the inclusion of 74* in the 
one and the addition of the name of the Aistika to the other. 
The text is formed by collating S with the inferable version of 
K before the addition in the latter of 74*. The subsequent 
steps leading towards the reading of the vulgate consisted in 
the addition of the name of the Astlka episode (which inter- 
venes between the Paulom s and the beginning proper of the 
Mahabharata), of a statement of the identity of the Suta- version 
and the VaisampSyana-version, and finally of the name of the 
Pausya interlude, all these changes being made in our stanza with 
a view to setting the seal of authenticity on the three spurious 
additions. That adhyaya 3 must be an interpolation follows 
from the fact that it is wholly unconnected with the previous 
adhyaya and only loosely connected with what follows. Note- 
worthy is also the fact that adhyayas 1 and 4 have the same 
beginning : Lomaliarsanaputra Lhjrasravah sutah paurardko 

Naiimsarani/e dradaiavarsike satre 1 A,nd in the text itself there 
is no explanation why after the Suta has finished his narration 
of the Pausya episode, it is necessary to reiutroduoe the Suta 
in the samo words as approaching the same Ttsis assembled at 
the same twelve-year sacrificial session of Saunaka in the 
Naimisa forest- There is clearly a new beginning made in 
one of the two adhySyas. 

Since many of the intermediate links are missing in 
the MS. evidence, it is not possible to reconstruct the history 
of this portion of the text fully and satisfactorily; but 
that it must be reconstructed on the lines sketched above, I 
have no doubt. Accordingly the successive stages in the develop- 
ment of the reading of the vulgate (which is the reading prefer- 
red by Winternitz) I would arrange in a scheme like the follow- 
ing, iu which the innovations have been printed in blaek type* 
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It will show among other things that th evistarani of the text and 
of the Southern recension is not “ a remnant of vistarartham' 
of the vulgate ; on the contrary, in the latter the first line wsb 
filled up with uttamnm when the original ms'ara was used in the 
interpolated stanza. The view of Winternitz that at least 
Astikam must remain in the text is quite untenable; because 
if the stanza had Astikam there is no reason why it should not 
have Pausyam as well. On the other hand, if Paasyam is not 
indispensable, then Asti learn could go with it as well. 

Stage 1 ( Constituted Text ) 

FISf 'fratmTRTH 7”! 1 1 

Northern recension. 

Stage 2 ( K1 ): by addition of 2 lines to the original. 
-3T^if5T^7 rfr^l% cflR#T ^RIT II 

^ tt i 

3n**rr?t fbt n 

Stage 3 (Da D2-4. 13 ) : by addition of to stage 2. 

uni • 

rTrH5T ^TlcTT 11 

3Fir-tpl f^R TT'4 ^ W cft$ * 

rrrr ^ ' iURHi ^f Ti^i =rn^: « 

Stage 4 ( Dn Dr DJ. 5-12 ): by addition of qfwf to stage 3. 

?TR=ra iqi^fitcqur sfrom n 
R 3J3TT ^ ^l%rTR: I 
^ RWHSfRcffai ■RJrfH H 

Stage 5 ( B ) : by addition of 1 line to ttage 4. 

3ET3T wfowal 5 m^RW^-fTfPT, i 

nrtrl^ o?TP9f^T c ^ u f ^*ini • 

3TTW?f fjl^o JT?mdiTrl§flfR; II 
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fgWT# ^ 3T5TT #3 » 

^ TJTT^rff^T ^TTf'tH: t^rl^ II 

Southern recension. 

Stage 2 ( S ) : by addition of arr^dfai to the original, 

qrT ?F 5 7R?Firj?Tr?Ff^? : ?| rij | 

■atuajrd cRr qT3m*?reft^ ^ cTcf: ^ n 
* * * 

1. 2. 46 : mrgasvapnabhayai'n tatah 

Here again Winternitz prefers the reading of the vulgate 
( mrgasuajmodbhavaht ). It is clearer but, I must say, I am 
very doubtful about its originality. The MS. support for this 
variant is only slightly stronger than that for the reading of 
the constituted text. It is worthy of note that B, which 
generally sides with the vulgate, has here a third and entirely 
different reading : mrqasmpno 'bhaval tatah I How would 
Winternitz account for that ? I explain the compound of the 
constituted text as an irregular compound with inverted 
sequence, common in Prakrit ( Pischel, Gramm, der Prnknl - 
Sprachen, § 603 ) and not unknown to the Low Sanskrit of the 
epics. Hopkins, JAOS. 20 (1899). 223, has cited two in- 
stances from the Rannayana : 7. 22. 36 drstou dandodijatahi 
Yamam ( for 'idyaladandam ) “ like Yama with upraised staff 
and ibid. 7. 26. 2 liilijajnrratavarcasi (for parvatatuli/amrcuri ) 
“glorious like the mountain (Kailasa).” I accordingly take the 
compound in question as equivalent to svuprui(drsta)inrgubhayam 
“ ( Parvan) in which there is the fright of the deer (seen ) in a 
dream” (cf. the compound £ Urapnamsaradattam). Yudhisthira, in 
any oase, was not frightened : that is certain ; but that the deer 
were, follows from (K.) 3. 259.8, which Winternitz himself 
cites : 

The readings of the vulgate and the Bangall version seem 
to represent different attempts at emendation of the irregular 
compound which stood originally in the Northern recension 
and which was perhaps misunderstood, if it was not totally 
unintelligible The wavy line below the pads was called for 
also by the variant reading of S, which has parva ( or tatah ) 
prtiyopavesanam, This refers to an entirely different section of 
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the narrative, the name being derived from the vow of foisting 
taken by Duryodhana. 

* * * 

1. 2. S'.f : taiha rajyardhaiamnum. 

The variants are sasanatn, himbhanam. sarjanam '(vulgate), 
'marr/iimim, "padanam, htpunam 1 If rajyardhasnrjanam corres- 
ponds better to one portion of the contents of Adip. 207, u s«,<ta- 
nnm may be said to correspond better to a subsequent portion 
of the same adhyaya : bs. t.rjanam was followed by “iasanam. 
Intrinsically there is not much to choose between the two. The 
sub-parvan name is really something quite different : rujya- 
hunbha or lablia, which has given rise to the reading of K3 
rdjijtirdixiinmbliaumii. The reading preferred by Winternitz is 
found only in the vulgate group supported by four Southern 
MSS. G4. 5 Ml. 3. The text reading was adopted on the direct 
testimony of K0. 6 D2 Gl. 6, but it has the partial support of 
T2 and of two K MSS. (Kl, 2), one of which is the important 
India Office codex ( Kl ). These MSS. ( Kl. 2 ) read as a 
matter of fact ru/yanusdsunuiii, hut the nti of these MSS. is obvi- 
ously wrong (perhaps representing a mfslection of the ligature 
rdha ), being opposed by the remainder of the MS. material 
collated and conveying no satisfactory sense. There appears 
to be an agreement between independent versions on the read- 
ing °s urjanam, but the concord, I believe, is only apparent, being 
duo to the conflation of MSS. That G4. 5 are contaminated 
from some late Northern source, J think, T have established 
with tolerable certainty in the note on 1. 20. 1 ; tho conclusion 
is corroborated by many less certain instances where these 
MSS. ( along with Gl. 2 ) agree witli Northern MSS. against 
other Southern MSS., and the agreement cannot be regarded as 
one derived from their connection through tho archetype. 1 
That further G" and Ml are not reliable representatives of the 
Grantha and the Malayalam versions respectively, I have al- 
ready pointed out in tho Toro word to Fascicule 1 ( p. v ). 
There remains only one other MS. ( M3 ), which represents a 
moderately pure (Malayalani) tradition and must have acquired 
its "sarjanam, secondarily, through some ’complicated infiltra- 
tion of the reading of the vulgata. 


1. Tor inatftucc, cf. v. 1. 1. 5. M . 13. 34 (255*) , 20. 15. 
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In this instance, we have, moreover, a complex cross- 
agreement between the different versions. 

°iasanam ■ KO. 1. 2 D2 + T2 Gl. 6 
°sarjanam' Vulgate (B D) + G4. 5 Ml. 3 

Graphically there is no connection between the conflict- 
ing readings. The reading of the vulgate is found in only one 
MS. of the K group ( K4 ), an inferior conflated MS. It will 
thus be seen that the MS. evidence is utterly confused. That 
being so, I havo adopted the reading °sasavani, giving prefer- 
ence to the side on which the majority of X stand, according to 
a principle enunciated in the Foreword to FaBcioule 1 
( p. vii ). 

# * # 

1. 2. 96 : In the Editorial Note appended to Fascicule 3, I 
have given my reasons for selecting 7984 as the figure repre- 
senting the number of slokas in the Adiparvan. That is the 
figure given by the India Office MS. ( Kl) and corroborated by 
the Sarada codex ( SI ). It may, therefore, be regarded as the 
extent of the Sarada version at any rate. I consider, aB I havo 
frequently stated, the Sarada ( Kasmlrl ) version the best 
version now' preserved, and my edition of the Adiparvan is 
based mainly (though not wholly) on this version. 

I fully agree with W inter nitz (op. at. p. 61 ) that the 
Parvasarmgrahu argument is necessarily of secondary 
importance and should not be pressed too far. 1 Be that as it 
may, it is extremely problematic whether we could make any 
use whatsoever of the farvasamgraha enumeration in the case 
of the Adiparvan at least, because it will be difficult to compute 
the exact extent of this Parvan, and that for two reasons. 
Firstly, because this Parvan, as is well known, contains two 
lengthy prose adhyayas (3 and 90); and it is difficult to say 


1. The exaggerated importance Utgikm attached to the data o£ the 
i’arvasaiiigralm was, I believe, mainly due to his ejroneous belief (induc- 

ed probably by the misleading character of Hie text of the Kumbhakonaui 
edition) that the Northern and Southern MSS. agreed coraplctly with each 
other in all material pariicularn forth!-. adhyAya. The Kuinbhakonam 
edition, which claims to be an edition 11 mainly based on the South Indian 
texts”, presents a text of this adhySya which is almost identical with that 
ol the Calcutta and Bombay editions, taking no notice of the Southern 
divergences, while i n other sections of the epic it introd"oes numerous 
innovations which are based uu the Southern tradition. 
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now how the extent of toe prose sections was computed by the 
compilers of the Parvasarhgraha ; our section-numbers 
certainly can give no indication of the extent in “Slokas. ' 1 
Secondly ,th is Parvan also contains a large number of Tristubh- 
Jagati stanzas, which again introduce an element of uncertainty 
in the computation. Was each Trlstubh-Jagatl stanza counted 
as one “Sloka" or did the Bharatacintakas compute the exact 
equivalent of these long-metre stanzas in “Slokas” ? No 
definite answer is possible as yet. The difference in the 
reckoning will be, however, between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
total. As a very rough estimate, the Adiparvan may contain 
something like 500 long-metre stanzas. This factor alone 
would then introduce a difference of a little less than 250 
“ Slokas ” in the total 1 

We must, moreover, not lose sight of the fact that the read- 
ing of the number itself is never entirely free from doubt, since 
the MSS., as Winternitz remarks, differ sometimes quite 
essentially in the Parvasamgraha itself ; the figures differ not 
by units ot tenB, but by hundreds, and even thousands in 
extreme cases. 2 There can be no doubt, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere, that the text of the Parvasamgraha has been 
tampered with and designedly altered, in various ways, in 
order to make it harmonize with the inflated versions of a 
later epoch. 3 

These are somo of the difficulties in the way of making 
any practical use of the figures recorded in the Parvasarhgraha- 
parvan for fixing the text of the Mahabharata. The computa- 
tions may have some value for a Parvan in which there is no 
prose at all, which is almost wholly in Anustubb metre, and 
for which finally the Parvasarhgraha figure is tolerably 
certain. 

It is quite within the range of probability, as far as 1 can 
judge now, that the extent of the critical text of a parvan may 


1. The lengths of the prose sections must hare been computed on 
the basis of 32 ak^aras to a 41oka, but such a computation in the case of 
long prose sections can be only approximate. 

2 Thus for the VirataparTan, the Northern figure is 2050 , the 
Southern 350U, the difference therefore is 1450 slokas. 

3 . Of. the 'Editorial Note (2) appended to f'ascioole 3 (p. in 1. 

12 
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fall appreciably below or rise appreciably above the figure 
recorded in the second adhyayc, as is actually the case with 
about half the number of Parvans in the Calcutta, Bombay and 
Kumbhakonam editions when checked up with the figures 
given in their respective Par asai n grab as. 1 2 Moreover* 
unless it can be raado probable that the compilation of this 
“Table of Contents” is nearly synchronous with the final 
redaction of the Great Epic, this discrepancy will he without 
any cogency in questions relating to the constitution of the 
text. The value of a MS. or a version cannot be said to 
depend exclusively or even mainly upon its agreement 
with or discrepancy from the data of the Parvasarhgraha. 
It must, in the last analysis, be regarded as depending upon 
some intrinsic criteria, upon the pl^ce it occupies in a logical 
and convincing scheme formulated t° explain satisfactorily the 
evolution of the different extant versions and types of Mah*- 
bbarata MSS. 

It should further be carefully bc>rne in mind 'that even if 
there is an exact agreement as to ext en t between a constituted 
text and the Parvasarhgraha, this fa°t alone is no guarantee 
of the originality and the absolute correctness of the entire 
text, line for line; because the same number of stanzas could 
be made up in innumerable different ways by accepting or 
rejecting, hesitatingly, stanzas of doubtful authenticity and un- 
certain documentation, of which there will always be a plentiful 
supply In every Parvan.* The difficulty will finally not be 
solved even if we happen to light up°u a unique MS. which 
agrees with the Parvasarhgraha 'exactly and we should adopt 
its text verbatim ; because there is every probability that while 
it satisfies the one criterion of extent given by the 
Parvasarhgraha, it may not satisfy, in every respect, other and 
more exacting critical tests when compared, line by line and 
word by word, with other extant Mf?S- 

* * * 


1 . The actual number of tloktt" falls helov the- Parvasarhgraha 
figure in the following 10 Parvan": Adi, Udyoaru, Bhlfina, Sauptika, 
$Snti, AnuSffsana, A^vamedhika, A4rnin«vssika, Mmisula aDd Mabff- 
prilsthSoika ; while it rise" ahovr the oth^r figure in the following K 
Parvans; Sabliff, Aranya, VirKta, IW». Kama, Salya, Strl, and 
SvargKrobana. 

2. See Winternitz, ABI. 5. 25. 
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1. 2. 105 : paiiranui/amaua/'u cwva dharmaputrasija dhimatah. 

Winternitz is mistaken in thinking that the line is missing 
in. the whole of K : it is missing in only two VS8. of the group, 
albeit the best MSS. These MSS, ( K0 1 ) are, however, by no 
means infallible, as a careful study of the apparatus will show. 
Their evidence is, therefore, rebuttable and not conclusive. In 
this instance, not only does the line occur in the rest of N, but 
there is a corresponding lino in 8. I cannot think that the 
two lines 

Text: jHiuianiiti'iiwhiiwi ninv dluiniuiputrusiia dhimatah 
Sfexoept Ml): fniunwukampa ntmuio dlianna.rdjas'ia dhimatah 
could have arisen irh II i/ independently of each other. Even 
though the purport of' the lines is different, the const ruction is 
identical, which, is a very important point in its favour. Either 
these I ines are connected through the archetype, or else there 
is wholesale co damnation between 8 and N except K0. 1. The 
latter contingency being improbable in the extreme, we are 
led to conclude that there must have been a line of that de- 
scription in the original; only its precise reading is doubtful ; 
the doubtful words have accordingly been indicated in the 
usual manner. 

* 

* * 

The problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism, as 1 
have pointed out already, is a problem sat ipnn’ris. Here the 
principles of textual reconstruction, which must first be evolv- 
ed from a study of the M8. material and the MS. tradition, can 
be considered as finally settled only alter considerable discus- 
sion and exchange of ideas on (he subject. I would, therefore, 
earnestly request Prof. Winternitz tocoutinue his searching and 
exhaustive examination of the tascicnlos as they are issued 
and publish periodically the results of his scrutiny, a proceed- 
ing which cannot but throw much-needed light on at least some 
of the difficult problems the editors have to face, and thus 
advance the cause of MahibliJ-rata studies. 



MISCELLANEA 

MADHUSODANA SARASVATI : HIS LIFE AND WORKS s 
A REJOINDER 

A note of mine on a paper of Mr. P. C. Divanji on the life 
and works of Madhusudana Sarasvatl ( Annalx, Vol. IX, 
pp.309-12 ) has evoked a reply from him (Op. cit. pp. 313 
ff. ) in which he has questioned the accuracy of some of the 
statements contained in my note. The questions raised by Mr. 
Divanji broadly resolve themselves into three ( Op. at. 
pp. 318-9 ) : — (1) the authorship and age of the Vaichkavdda- 
mi mu main, (2) the exact location of Kotalipada and, (3) the 
proper name of Avilamba Sarasvati. 

Some minor points raised by Mr. Divanji, e. </. the correct 
form of the name Kctniipddd and the authority for the state- 
ment that Kotolipuilii was an ancient site, would not have 
arisen at all were Mr. Divanji been supplied with a corrected 
proof of my note and not merely with a typed copy of it. 

Kotalipada is the correct Bengali form, the Bengali 
pronunciation of Kohmi / being lOoidia. But Kotwalipara is 
the form adopted by the local I'ost-Office. The reference to 
recent researches by virtue of which the place is regarded as an 
ancient site has been quoted in the footnote of p. 311. 

I should now give my remarks on the three points raised 
by Mr. Divanji one after another. 

The statement that the Vai<iika-.i)dda-»n>ndfnstt is a modern 
work composed by a well-known Pandit Haridasa SidJhanta- 
vagisa (and not Vidyavagisa as Mr. Divanji puts it) of 
Haricarana CatuspathI (P. O. Nakipur, lit. Khulna) is made by 
me on the strength, not only, of wb&t 1 heard from the Pandit 
but also of a letter that he wrote to me several years back. 
The work has not yet been published and is therefore to be 
found in a manuscript which unfortunately is in a worm-eaten 
condition as the author informs me. 

The authenticity of the statement may as well be verified 
by a reference to the said Pandit, who is now settled in 
Calcutta. 

Kotalipada is still a Paragaua with a Police station and 
a Sub- Registrar’s office and though, at present, included in the 
district ol Faridpur lies on the border of the two adjacent 
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districts of Faridpur and Barisal. It iB fairly distant from the 
district town of F&TidpUT to be oalled itB suburb. It wae 
originally included within Candradvlpa and even fifty 
years back formed part of the district of Barisal. The state- 
ments of old school scholars who care 'more for poetic oadenoe 
than anything else should he taken with proper caution in 
these matters. 

The third point raised by Mr. Divan ji is, of course, the 
most important. I do not know the nature and weight of the 
authority on which the editor of the Vec/anlakal palcdika 
( Saraswati Bhavan Series, Benares ) depended in associating 
the title Avilamba Sarasvati with Yadavananda, who had the 
title A yayacarya . But that he has made a confusion is 
clear from his hopeless combination of Yadavananda and 
Madhava. It is inconceivable how the same man came to be 
known both as Yadava and Madhava. 

On the other hand, Madhavlnanda Avilamba Sarasvatl is 
the full name of the son of Yadavananda Nyayacarya given 
in the Vanijer Jatiya Itihasa' ( History of the Castes and Creeds 
of Bengal ) of Mr. Nagendranat! Yasu, who compiled the 
work after consulting all available materials. 

Further, the descendants of Yadavananda Nyayaoarya 
have three well-known sub-divisions tracing their lineage 
from three sons of Yadavananda n.:. Madhava Avilamba, 
Visvanatha and Raghunatha. 

ThiB is a fact known almost to every member of the line. ? 

This clearly goes against the identification of Avilamba 
with Yadavananda. I do not know from what source the editor 
of the VedanUi-kal[Kilul)ka drew his information which takes 
no heed of a well-known fact. 

C H INTA H A R A N C I i A K K A VART1 

J . Vuuhka Kautln, j 1 . 13W. 

2 . I mysolf belong to the line of Msdh&ra Arilambt, 
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On p. 15G of tin; 1 nualx, V’of. X (i-ii), Mr. P. V. K’annpoint- 
ed out that the English expression, ‘ man in the street ’ has a 
counterpart in the Sanskrit word, ralhyti/>urusa , — a striking 
instance of idiomatic similarity. 1 would now give several 
other oiV'CB where rulltihi/iin usa lias been used, besides those 
mentioned by Mr. Kane and A. B. (i, (Prof. Oajenriragadlcar) 

(1 ) Nyunabindu ( Bib. Buddhica), p. H8 

pm i T-m > nrwnpi 

i "WisM t ill. 126. 

Also in the A’l/aua/unihitikii ( B. B. ), p. 88., V. 9, 11 and 
1 3 in the above connection- 

( 2 ) HelntnllrnjMuU'sn ( in Tibetan translation ).' 

(a) mj dfdj'dhP^vpT'i i -twi- 

P-W\hwfc\d I nopy/i) fvpd t;Hl!Kfirr7 '4rT3'dT ww PspmfdTP I 

mm wiitr! r i«i ap-t nm ^ w- 

?ai^ gfo**.- ... ??PdMrol •-mfl sfo 

*n>4 grc4 -d i 

V') rBT •sfdSRt nw m mTil r ntm'dRip W_SWT 1 

( . '1 ) / ari lata mu khalai/h urr/ti . Commentary on the 

/ 1 rriksfi mukftasu/ra ( Bib. hid. ). p. l!b 

Td'JTfthl't p# mmrfsi: 

( 4 ) Prambmunlindms'i ( M a nihirau<l--JJ/ <)ambra-Jnina— 
(hunt ha maid, No. 10 ), p. 63. 

rnnrfsnw hf?rmir-3t rni'sw 

; etc . 

1. The work is lost iu its original Sanskrit form, but ig extant in 
Tibetan translation (Tanjnr, Mdo, ho, foU. 344b 6 -354» 3, Nartbang 
edition ). The Sanskrit passages are taken from my restoration of 
the Sanskrit text fiiun its Tibetan tianapuinn. It may h< noted 
that ralhyapuru>,u lias been translated into Tibetan as Lam-po- 
ek«{ti liyoa-bu i man of a great road ) 
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(5) Nijiiijwfiiiiku { No. 10) 

P- ' 4 - ’T^I -ufeii | ^ rfegj 

^?«n 1 ;h • 

( (> ) Pruitt', utii nisti , ' ] 'tuiit ruin umhitulun u Srrt ',*, 
No. ! , ) p. H',) Sutra “ ! m 

5RfTT2Th f mpiTV'T' I ^fferapjp.qiv ^oitffl'fo ) 

r>J fl'p.qKJj. 'I 

fiat Juju purusa occurs several times also in the Vrtti ori the 
above Sutra. 

( 7 ) Siiuijusum ( Bib. lnd. ), p. !4 - 

<ife4HtfHT.il qqr sn-Q tmTfeip<fH i 

See also Nyayalaifiarijatlka, ;ip. 142-143, where the word is 
used more than once. 

From the above it appears that there were some stereotyped 
illustrations of fallacies current among the Buddhist, Jaina 
and Brahmanic logicians and philosophers. Rathyupurusn was 
similarly a stock example, a rirstanta which, as Aksapada has it 
in the Nyayftsiitra, must be familiar io both ti e export and the 
average man ( ferf%wfeT-fT'»li zfT«Tvht *r y^fT:, NS 1. 1. 25 ). 

Rat/u/apimisa may perhaps he also found in other treatises of 
Brahmanic, Jaina and Buddhist philosophers. 


Hi ) 

A NOTE ON THE PRAM ANAS A.MUCOAYA 

It is a matter of great regret than the writings of Dinnaga, 
one of the greatest of the philosophers that India has ever 
produced, are all lost in their original Sanskrit form But it is 
mostly the views of Dinnaga (as weil as of Dharmakfrti ) 
that have been cited, tiiough hardly with the mention of his 
name and treatise, by the Brahmanic and the Jaina 
philosophers in course of their repudiating the Buddhist stand" 
points. The extant Tibetan translation- of his treatises as well 
as these of other Buddhist philosophers, apart Burn the fact of 
their being accessible to a few specialists, are so very terse 
and mechanically literal that they at times baffle all attempts 
at understanding. So the Identification of any Sanskrit frag- 
ment with its Tibetan counterpart must always be of very great 
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value. It is therefore hoped that the following indentification 
of two Karikas in Dinnaga’s Pramanasarn uccai/a ( lost in 
Sanskrit but preserved in Tibetan translation in the Tanjur, 
Mdo, Ce, fols. 1-13, Nartlmng edition) will not be without some 
interest to the students of Buddhism and Indian philosophy. 

( 1 ) gan tske snan ba de gz'al bya yadabhasam prameyam 
tshad ma dan dehi hbras bu ni; tat pramanaphalate 
hdzin rnam rig pahi de yi phyir punah grahakakara- 
de gsum tha dad du ma byas. samvittyostrayam n&tah 

prthak-krtam. 

( Pramanasa muccaya, Tib. Quoted aB a 

tshad ma kun las btus pa, Tanjur, Yogacara view in the 
Mdo, Ce.fol. 2b.4). Nyayaratnakara on the 

tflolcavurttilca the Chow 
khamba Sanskrit Series ; 
p. 159, also in the Nyaya 
manjari of Jayanta 
Bhatta, p. 540. 

( 2 ) byas phyir sgra ni rtag pa dan Krtakatvad dhvanirnityo 
lus can phyir dan gz'al 1 min murttatvad aprameyatah I 
phyir lus min phyir dan mhan Amurtasravanatvabhyam 
bya las ini rtag mig gis gzun anityas caksusatvatah. II 

byahi phyir ( ibid, fol. 5*. 5 ). Quoted in the Tatlva - 

samy r aha, ( Gaekwad 
Oriental Series ), p. 404. 

( iii ) 

TWO QUOTATIONS IN TATTVASAMGRAHA-PANJ1KA 

Kamalaslla’s Tatt vasamgrahapafljika is an elaborate com- 
mentary on the Tattvasamgraha of Santaraksita* ( Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. XXX, 2 vols. ) which is an encyclopaedic 
work undertaking to refute the doctrines of almost all the rival 
philosophical schools from the standpoint of a VijnSnavadin 
Buddhist. The Panjika abounds in quotations from several 
Buddhist and Brahmanical authors but for which no trace of 
the works and personalities of some of them would have been 
left to us. The Tibetan and the Chinese translations have* 


t. Xylograph reud-t g-'an. 

2. Santirafeyita is to be preferred, cf. J RAS, 1927, p. 8ti2. 
Erkenntntuistheorie und Logik, p. 33 Cordier, Vol III., p. 456. 
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however, saved from utter oblivion the writings of many 
reputed Buddhist teachers. But these translations are 
sealed books to all blit a iew specialists and, therefore, their 
contents remain unknown and their value unappraised, until 
they are translated into some of our modern languages or 
hypothetically restored into their original Sanskrit form. 

There are several quotations from Dihnaga in the Tal/nr 
Si r mijrahajxinjikrr and of these two { p. 5R2, 11. 10-12, 12-14 ) 1 
have been able to identify with their Tibetan counterparts in 
the Tibetan translations of the Alambanapanksd ( dn njs pa 
blag pa ) and the Alambiinapunksdrrth ( dint if ft pa hrtag pa 
hi /ret pa ) of Dinnaga both of which are apparently lost m 
their original form. I also looked into the Tihetan translation 
of the Tail rasa mi/rahapafi jika and found the Tihetan versions of 
these two passages identical with those in the Tihetan transla- 
tions of the Ala mbit na parikxa and the Vrlli thereon. 

The Tibetan versions of the two passages side by sido with 
their Sanskrit originals are given below- 

1. yad antar jfieynrupam tu nan gi see byahi no bo ni 
hahirvad avabhasate i pbyi rol ltar snan gan yin te 

soTtho vijnanarupatvat don yin rnam ses ni bohi phyir 
tatpratyayatayapi call de rkyen nid kyan yin phyir ro. 

Tatlvasamgrnha pa hi i kfi, A lambana gmri ksu, Tib. dungs pn 

p. 582, 11. 11-12. hrlaa pa, Tanjur (bsfnn-hgyur) 

Mdo, Ce, fol 180 ft 6. 

It is to be noted that The reading it gives in (d) is dehi 

Samkara has quoted the rkyen Hid kyan yin pahi phyir ro. 

first half of the above This is evidently wrongjit con- 

kanka in his Bhasya tains 8 syllables while other 

on the Brahmaputra, 2.i2.ll28, padas contain 7 syllables each, 
without mentioning the We have therefore accepted the 

name of the author or the reading of the Aland lanapnriksii 

treatise wherefrom he rr/li, 'l ib, dungs pa brlag pahi 

quotes. The current edi- ha ml pa, Tanjur Mdo, Ce, fol. 

tions of the damkarabhdsya J8i b l and this has been support- 

on the Brahmasutra read tad ed by the reading of the Taf 

instead of 7 m. But the latter frasnnigrahnpnnjikd, Tib, d<> kfio 

is in agreement with the na aid bsdus pahi dkah hgrel, 

Tibetau version and also Tanjur, Mdo, Ye, fol. 161* 4. 


* Prof. Tucci ; J. It. A. 8., lt'ib, J?P- 3*0- '-‘J ’• 

15 
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seems to be a better reading, 
as the first yad, is to be con- 
nected with sah of the third 
pada which otherwise will 
remain unconnected. The 
Anandisram edition of the 
3awkarbliasja,(p. 553, f. n. 3), 
however, notes a variant 
with tu. The first 
half of the Kdrika has 
also been quoted without 
any reference by Jayanta in. 
his Nyihja maHjart ( Vij/.a- 
nagram Sansbil Series 
p. 178, 11. 14-15. ) Jayanta 
reads it thus — 

yad antarjiieyarupam In 
bahirvadavabbasate. 1 
2. athava saktyarparut kratne- 
napi soTthavabbasah svanu- 
rupakaryotpattaye saktirn 
vijnaiiadh&rain karotltyaviro- ran 1 snarr ba dan mthun pahi 
dhuh. I'liltrnsiivn/ra/iapah- libras bu skyed par byed 
jika, p. 583, 11. 13-15. pahi nusparnam par ses pahi 

rten can byed pas mi hgal lo. 
Al/iinbanapariksurrtli, Tib, 
drii/i/s pa brtau pahi hgrel pa, 
Tanjur, Mdo. Ce, fob i 81 h 3, 4 

The Tibetan translation of the Tall rasaiin/rnlnt/.aitjtha reads 
the passage somewhat differently from the above, but agreeably 
to the Sanskrit, thus : yah na nu.s p i hjt y phyir run nyis kt/a/i 
dun du snail ba drnt run dan mthun pah < hbr as bu...etc. Tat~ 
t rasa w (/rahupaHjika, Tib, dr kho va hid bsdus jmhi (Ikahtyjiefibal. 
lol. 1 cl 11 5. 

Professor Randle in his ‘ Fragments from Pinnaga 
( Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1926 ), p. 53, has 
suggested that the passage nan o’ yam anumunanurneya- 

L Almost u similar line ( ijadantarjUtyaliitlotim hut haJiiroathiea— 
hliuaatr occurs iu the Sarvailarkanasanujraliu, ( Uovrrmm rt Giiental 
Scries ), p. 35. 

'i. nun pa h /og phyir rim gyis -lakt.yarpaiiat krametu.pt ) j,» 

the socond pada of -the nCTcnth kurika of tile Alamhaiiapank which 
consists of eight karikns only. 

3. This portion is probably explanatory, 

4. ran .man ha dan mthun is literally mw bhnst nnrnpa. ho the reading 
of the TftUvasamgiahapiiiijik.t ( Tibetan ), ran dan iitlhuu which agree* 
with the Sanskrit, is preferable. 


yan na nus* pa Jijog phyir 
rim gyis yin rim* gyis kyan 
yin te don du snan ba de ni 
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vyavaha.ro hnddhy-aruhtl eh-aim dhurma-dharmi*bhavena m hahih 
sadasattvam apeksate, 1 attributed to Dinnaga by both Vaoas- 
pati ( Nydyavarttikatalparyatika., Viu.annqram Sans frit Series, 
T>. 39 and p. 127 ) and Parthasarathiinisra ( N yai,aratnalcara on 
Slnkavart ilia, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, p. 258 ) “may be found 
in Dirmaga’s Alambanaj>ariksa, or in his Vrtti thereon 
Although it is a digression, it may be worth while to observe 
that the passage, being in prose, cannot a priori belong to the 
Ala mho na part k m which is written in verse ( kdrikd ), and also 
I have so far failed to find out its Tibetan counterpart in the 
Tibetan translation of the . Xla mhan /parifcsa > rtti. It heing 

taken for granted that the passage is quoted from DinnagaV 
writings on the authority of both Vacaspati and ParthasAra- 
thimisra, our search may be fruitful, if we have a look into 
the Prarnnnasamuccayavrtti, becasue the rest of his treatises 
extant in Tibetan translations cannot contain the passage in 
question, some being metrical in composition and some dealing 
with topics incongruous with the tenor of the above passage. 

It is interesting to note that the passage has been quoted 
in the Syadradamanjari ( A rl:a!amalaprabliakai akarydtaya 
Poona City), p. 3 45, as the opinion of a Sunyavadin. But apart 
from the weight of the definite ascription by both Vacaspati 
and PaTthasarathi to Dinnaga, who was, hr is welt known, a 
Vijnanavadin, the sense of the passage being incompatible 
with the position of a Sunyavadin, it cannot in any case bo 
lathered upon any teacher of that school. Sambara also notes 
a similar opinion of Vijnanavadin: tasmirnsra vijildnavade 
hudhydrudhena rupenan/ahsl ha era pramana prarneya-phala-rya- 
i alia rah sarca upapadyate ( Samkarabhasya on the Brahmaxutra 
2 . 2 . 28 . ) 

Professor Stcherbatsky in bis Epistemology and Logic of 
the Later Buddhist Schools ( in German ) has discussed the 
above unidentified passage. He, too has not as yet been able, 
to locate it in the works ( in Tibetan translation ) of Dinnaga, 
and remarks that it is possibly a misquotation. ( Erkenutnis- 
theorie und Logik p. 28 and p. 270, note 4(i ). So Jar as the 
philosophical position is concerned, there is no difficulty in 
connecting the passage with Dinnaga, but it is to be ascertained 
in what treatise of his and in what form the passage exists. 

DURGACl ! ARAN CHATf EKJI. 

1. The passage bus been read a bit diflerently i ji ililfe/enl works. 

* B. Aftci the above note lmd boon sent for publication in 

the Annals of the Bliandnrkai Oriental Hcw-arch Institute 1 lecoived 
the Journal A siatiqno, lon e (JCXIV, Mo 1-1929, containing the edition 
of the A la m ha na jaank s « and its am by Dinnaga in their Tibetan Chinese 
versions supplemented by u trench translation, copious notes and index 
I have used the Narthftng edition of the Tanjur ( VidvabhSrat) and the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Libraries ) for the two Tibntan passage* 
discussed above, hut they aj e almost snmlai to those of the printed text 
i n the Journal Asiatique. 



EXACT DATE OF DINA KARA’S COMMENTARY 
CCDJIAPRAKASTKA ON THE 
' Ui* AC ARA SAR A Of 
MUKU NDADA1VAJNA 

The Upacaraxura is a work on medicine in iive chapters 
( adhik&TSfi ) composed by M u k u n dadairajih i , son of Rahga- 
natha Ganaka. Aufrecht makes no mention of this work in 
his Catalogue Catalogorum. The following MSB. of tbo work 
are in the Government MSS. Library at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research institute • — 

( 1 ) No. 86 of 1907-15 ( text only ) dated Saka 1736. 

(2) No. ) 587 of 1899-1915 (text with commentary 
( rufihairrnkasika. of Dinakara. 

A third MS. of the work is in the Library ot the Bombay 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. It has been described 
by Prof. H. D. Velaukur in his Descriptive Catalogue of the 
MSS. of that Society. 1 It is dated Saka 1756 and contains the 
text of Mukundadaivajna with the commentary of Dinakara. 
As regards the date ot Dinakara’s Commentary, with which 
1 am concerned here ai present. Prof. Velankar remarks : “ The 
Commentary was composed by Dinakara at Poona in tbo 18th 
Century. ” 

This remark is evidently based on the incorrect chrono- 
gram contained in the following verses quoted by Prof. 
Velankar : — 

“ rqgswqynH, ' 

'Tlfifo 0 - II 

gWHTfit ZT41TIsMT f*Wli: 11 - 'I 

The chronogram “ ” hr the above stanza is 

incorrect as the letters “ gsi ” make no meaning whatsoever. 
The correct chronogram is “ ’’ as is given in the 

B. O. R. Institute MS. No. 587 of 1 899—1 915 mentioned above. 
This gives us Saka 1740, i e. A. A A 7 <v as the exact date of 
Dinakara s commentary. The B, (). R. Institute MS. (No. 86 of 
1907-15) which is dated Saka 1736 aud which contains the 
text only is a copy written three years comer than the com- 
position of Dinakara’s commentary. 

* P. K. CODE 

1. Detori ptire Oarelogue, V o\. 1 ( 1926 ), pp. 65-66. 
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introduction 


I. Scope Of the subject — 

The title of the paper is perhaps sufficiently explanatory to 
give the readers an idea of the subject with which it deals. In 
my book — Geography of Early Buddhism — recently published, 1 
I have attempted to present a geographical picture of ancient 
India as can be drawn from Pali texts. Here, however, my 
attempt has been to follow up the same subject of investigation 
drawing materials from Sanskrit Buddhist texts. It is thus prac- 
tically a supplement to my work just referred to. 

Texts or narratives of a purely historical or geographical 
nature are very rare in the literature of the northern and 
southern Buddhists and whatever geographical information can 
be gathered are mainly incidental. The items, therefore, that go 
to build up the ancient geography of India are naturally scattered 
amid a mass of other subjects, and can hardly present a general 
view. These items of geographical and topographical information 
require, therefore, to be very carefully examined and assembled 

1 Kogan Paul, Trench, TrUbner & Co., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street, 
London, W. C. 1. 1932. Price Rg. 2, 90 pp. with a map. 
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together from a variety of sources — literary, epigraphic, monu- 
mental and traditional — before we can present a complete 
geographical picture of Buddhist India. 

II. Sources: their nature and value — Of literary sources for a 
systematic exposition of geography of Buddhism, Pali literature, 
is undoubtedly the most important, for ‘ the localities mentioned 
in the Pali writings ( even in the Jfitakas ) belong for the most 
part to the real world ; the cities of fiction, so abundant in 
Sanskrit literature appear but little, if at all. ’ 1 From a time 
when Indian history emerges from confusion and uncertainties 
of semi-historical legends and traditions to a more definite histo- 
rical plane, that is from about the time of the Buddha to about 
the time of Asoka the Great, the literature of the early Buddhists 
is certainly the main, if not the only, source of the historical and 
geographical information of ancient India, supplemented, how- 
ever, by Jain and Brahmanical sources here and there. Even for 
later periods when epigraphical and archaeological sources are 
abundant, and literary souroes are mainly Brahmanical or are 
derived from foroign treatises such as those of Greek geographers 
and Chinese travellers, the importance of geographical informa- 
tion as supplied by Pali texts is considerable. But it cannot be 
said in the same manner of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts as they 
are later in date and therefore their value is less than that of the 
Pali texts, most of which are much earlier in date. Moreover, 
the information contained in the Pali texts of countries and 
plaoes, cities and villages, rivers and lakes, hills and mountains, 
parks and forests are more exhaustive and elaborate than that 
available from the Sanskrit Buddhist texts which are later in 
date. The limited ohips of information available from the 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts are almost irritating in their repetitions, 
as, for example, in the Mahavastu, or Asok&vadana, or Bodhi- 
Battvavadana Kalpalata, or Lalitavistara, or Avadanasataka. 
Cities of fiction which are no part of the real world are abundant 
in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. Countries like Batnadvipa and 
Khandidlpa ( BodhisattvSvadana Kalpalata ), cities like ^ sndhu- 

1 Prof. F, W. Thomas in his Foreword to my “Geography of Early 
Buddhism". 
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matl and PuDyavati, and mountains like Tri^aiiku and Dhiima- 
netra are often mentioned. They admit hardly of any identifica- 
tion, and help only to add to the legendary element pervading 
most of the accounts of these Sanskrit Buddhist texts. These 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts, otherwise very important from religious 
and philosophical points of view, contain hardly any contem- 
porary evidence of a historical or geographical character. Geo- 
graphically or historically they speak of remote times ; and those 
remote times are but the years and oenturies of early Buddhism 
which is almost practically covered by the Pali terts. The Maha- 
vastu-avadana, an important Sanskrit Bu ddbist text, speakB mostly 
of the life of tho Buddha in his former and present existences; 
the Lalitavistara and the Buddha-Carita Kavya also refer to the 
life of the Buddha. The Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata gives a 
number of stories relating to former existences of the Buddha, 
while the Asokavadana speaks of Asoku and liis times. They may 
differ here a little and there a bit more, but geographically and 
historically speaking they hardly do bo on any essential point. 
It seems that very few Sanskrit Buddhist texts are important 
from our standpoint hut they have a great corroborative value, 
and should have thus their share of importance. It is very 
often that they bear out the evidences of the earlier Pali texts 
and help to solve the riddles and clear the obscure points present- 
ed by them. In several cases, though they are not many, they 
introduce us to new and independent chips of information, use- 
ful and interesting from a geographical point of view. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist books were in fact mostly written from 
the 6th century onwards to the 12th and 13th centuries of the 
Christian era. They contain the most important contemporary 
evidence so far as the religious history is concerned but geogra- 
phically they speak of very remote times. This is somewhat 
amusing. For already by the sixth and seventh centuries of the 
Christian era, tho whole of the Indian continent with its major 
divisions and sub-divisions, its countries, provinces, cities, rivers, 
mountains, etc., had become too widely known to its people. Con- 
temporary epigraphic, literary and monumental evidences abound 
with information regarding many geographical details. More than 
that, Indians of those oenturies had also planted their political, 
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cultural and commercial outposts and colonies not only in 
Suvarnabhumi ( Lower Burma ) but also in Java and Sumatra, 
Champa and Kamboj. Their priests and missionaries had already 
travelled to China and Central Asia, carrying with them, the 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts which we are speaking of. But it is 
difficult to find in them any idea of this far wider geographical 
knowledge and outlook of the times. Even the Indian continent 
is not fully represented in its contemporary geographical infor- 
mation. 

III. Uivisicns of India — Sanskrit Buddhist texts give us no 
glimpse as to the size and shape of the country. For the concep- 
tion of the shape of India we have, however, to turn to the Muba- 
govinda Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya, a Pali text and to the iti- 
nerary of Yuan Chwang, the celebrated Chinese traveller.' 
Nor have we any such conception of the world and the place 
India occupies in the system in the same way aB we have in the 
Bralunanical conception contained in the Puranas and the epics. 
According to the Brahmanical conception the world is said to 
have consisted of seven concentric islands — Jambu, Saka, Kush, 
Samala, Kraunca, Gomeda and Puskara — encircled Ly seven 
samudras, the order, however, varying in different sources. Of 
these islands, the Jambudvlpa is the most alluded to in various 
sources and is the one which is generally identified with Bbarata- 
var9a, the Indian Peninsula- 

The Buddhist system also includes Jambudvlpa as one of the 
islands ( i.e., continents ) that comprise the world. It has a detailed 
description in the Yisuddhimagga (Visuddhimagga, I. pp. 205-206; 
cf. Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., Vol. XVII, pp. 38-39 and AithasalinI 
p. 298) and is mentioned again and again in various other Pali 
texts. When opposed to Sihaladlpa, Jambudvlpa means, as 
Childers points out ( Pali Dictionary, p. 165 ), the continent of 
India, but it is difficult to be definite on this point. We have 
references to Jambudvlpa in Sanskrit Buddhist texts as well, as 
for example in the Mahavastu ( III. p. 67 ), the Lalitavistara 
( Ch. XII ) and the Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata ( 78th Pallava, 
9 ). According to the Mahavastu Indian merchants made sea 

1 Geography of Early Buddhism, Intro, p. six, 
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voyages for trade from the Jambudvipa. 1 They were once ship- 
wrecked ; but living on vegetables they succeeded in saving their 
lives and came to an island inhabited by female demons. The 
Lalitavistara states that the Jambudvipa is distinguished from 
three other dvlpas - the Uttarakuru dvipa, the Aparagodaniya 
dvlpa and the Purvavideha dvipa ( p. 19 ). Uttarakuru is men- 
tioned as early as Vedic times and is probably a semi-inythical 
country beyond the Himalayas, Aparagodaniya is difficult to be 
identified, but Purvavideha must certainly be identified with n 
portion of the Videha country the chief city of which was MithilS. 
If that be so, it is difficult to understand why Purva Videha is 
distinguished from the Jambudvipa which is supposed to be 
identical with the Indian continent. The Lalitavistara ( p. 149 ) 
further states that the Jambudvipa was only 7,000 thousand 
yojunas in extent, while the Godaniya, the Purva-Videho, and the 
Uttarakuru dvlpas were 8,000, 9000 and 10,000 thousand yojanas 
in extent respectively. The Jambudvipa was thus the smallest 
in extent, but according to Buddhoghosa, the Jambudvipa was 
10,000 yojanas in extent, and it was called maba or great ( Su- 
mangalavilasinl, II, p. 429 ). The evidences are, therefore, con- 
flicting and do not help us in identifying the division with any 
amount of certainty. 

Indian literature, whether Buddhist or Brahmanical, divides 
India into five traditional divisions. But the five divisions are 
not definitely and explicitly stated anywhere in Pali ot Sanskrit 
texts. A detailed description of the Majjhimadesa or the Middlo 
country is as old as the Vinaya Pitaka as well as the references 
to the Majjhimadesa in the Pali texts : but an accurate descrip- 
tion of the four other divisions of India is not found except in 
Yuan Chwang’s itineraries. The remaining four divisions, e. g., 
the Uttarapatha, the Daksinapatha, the Aparanta or the Western 
country and the Pracya or Eastern country are more suggested 
by the description of the boundaries of the Middle country than 
by any independent statement. The reason of the emphasis on 
the Madhyadesa is very clear. As with the Brahmanical Aryans 
so with the Buddhists, Middle country was the centre of 


* Law, A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 128. 
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their activities and much attention was paid by them to this 
tract of land in particular. 

Sanskrit Buddhist texts refer at least to three divisions of 
India, o g,, the Madhyadesa, the land par excellence of Buddhism, 
the Uttarapatha and the Daksinapatha. The latter two are men- 
tioned in name only, there is no defining of their boundaries nor 
is there any description of the countries or regions that constitute 
the divisions. Two other divisions, namely the Aparanta or the 
western and the PrSeya or the eastern are not referred to even in 
name, but are suggested by the boundary of the Madhyadesa which 
is given in somo detail in the Divyavadana (pp.21-22). : 

“ Purvenopali Puridavardhanam niima 
nagaram tasya purvena Pundakakso namu 
parvatali, tatah parena pratyantah I 
daksinena Saravatl nama nagari 
taeyah parena Saravatl nama nadi 
so ’ntah, tatah parena pratyantah i 
pascimena. Sthunopasthunakau brShmanagrarnakau so 'ntah, 
tatah parena pratyantah l 

uttarena Uslragirih bo ’ntah, tatah parena pratyantah I 
The boundaries of the Madhyadesa defined here may be des- 
cribed as having extended in the east to the city of Pundra- 
vardhana 1 , to the east of whioh was the Pundakakaa mountain, 
in the south to the city of Saravatl (Salalavati of the Mah&vagga) 
on the river of the same name, in the west to the twin Brahmapa 
villages of Sthuna® and Upasthuna and in the north to the Uslra- 
giri mountain 8 ( Uslradhaja of the Mahavagga ). According to 
the Saundarananda K&vya ( Ch. II. v. 62 ), however, the Madhya- 
desa is said to have been situated between the Himalayas and the 
Paripatra ( Pariy&tra ) mountain, a branch of the Vindhyas. The 
description of the boundary of the Madhyadesa, as given in the 
Divyfivadana, is almost the same as that of the MahSvagga. 4 

1 Fupdravardhaoa in ancient times included VBrendra; roughly 
identioal with North Bengal. 

? SthQria is identified by some with Thaneswar ( ThUna of the Mah5- 
vagga ). CAGI. Intro, p. xliii. f. n. 8. 

6 Usiragiri is identioal with a mountain of the same name, north of 
Kankhal ( Hardwar ) I. A., 1905., p. 179. 

4 Vlnaya Texts, 8. B. E., vol. xvii pp. 88-89. 
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Majjhimadesa of the Pali test may be described as having extend* 
ed in the east to the town of Kajahgala, in the south-east to the 
river Salalavatl, in the south to the town of Satakannika, in the 

west to the Brahmana district of Thiina and in the north to the 
Uslradhaja mountain. The Divy&vadana differs only in the fact 
that it extends the eastern boundary of the Majjhimadesa still 
farther to the east so as to include Pundravardhann. 

The Uttarapatha or the northern division is referred to in 
name in the DivySvadana { p. 315 ) as well as in the BodhisnttvS- 
vadSna-Kalpalata (16th p. 19 ; 103 p. 4). The Daksinapatha 
extended southwards beyond the SaravatJ river and the Paripatra 
mountain and is mentioned in the Mahavastu, the AsokSvadftna, 
the Gandavyuha and other texts. The Gandavyuha, however, 
gives a long list of place names which are all inoluded in the 
Daksin&patha. 

MADHYADESA 

As in the Pali texts, so in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts as well, 
Madhyadesa is the country that is elaborately noticed. Its towns 
and cities, parks and gardens, lakes and rivers have been men- 
tioned time and again. Its villages have not also been nogleoted. 
It seems, therefore, that the Middle country was exclusively tbe 
world in which the early Buddhists confined themselves. It was 
in an eastern district of the Madhyadesa that Gotama became the 
Buddha, and the drama of his whole life was staged on the plains 
of the Middle country. He travelled independently or with his 
disciples from city to city, and village to village moving as it 
were within a oircumscribed area. The demand near home was 
so great and insistent that he had no occasion during his lifetime 
to stir outside the limits of the Middle country. And as early 
Buddhism is mainly concerned with his life and the propagation 
of his teaching, Buddhist literature that speaks of the times, 
therefore, abounds with geographical information mainly of the 
Madhyadesa within the limits of which the first converts to the 
religion confined themselves. The border countries and kingdoms 
were undoubtedly known and were often visited by Buddhist 
monks, but those of the distant south or north or north-west seem 
to have been known only by names handed down to them by 
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traditions. But with the progress of time, Buddhism spread itself 
beyond the boundaries of the Middle country, and its priests and 
preachers were out for making new converts, their geographical 
knowledge naturally expanded itself, and by the time Asoka be- 
came emperor of almost the whole of India, it had come to embrace 
not only Gandhara and Kamboja on one side, and Pundra and 
Kalinga on the other, but also the other countries that later 
on came to be occupied by the Cheras, Cholas and Pandyas. The 
position of the early Buddhists as regards their geographical 
knowledge may thus be stated. They were primarily concerned 
with the Middle country, the centre of Buddha’s activities, but 
even as early as the Buddha’s time they knew the entire tract of 
country from Gandhara and Kamboja to Vahga, Pundra and 
Kalihga on one side and from Kasmira to Asmaka, Vidarbha and 
Maliismatl on the other. The early Buddhists had not had much 
knowledge of these outlying tracts which are mentioned only 
when their incidental relations with the Madbyadesa aro 
related or recalled. 

Boundary — Of Sanskrit Buddhist texts, it is only in the 
DivyfivadSna that there is any detailed reference to the boundaries 
of the Madhyadesa. It may be described as having extended in the 
east as far as the city of Pundravardhana, in the south to the 
city of Sar&vatl on the river of the same name, in the west to the 
twin brahmin villages of Sthuna and Upasthuna, and in the north 
to the Uslragiri mountain. According to the Saundarananda 
Kavya ( chap. II. V. 62 ), however, the Madhyadesa is said to have 
been situated between the Himalayas and the PSripatra 
( = Pariy&tra ) mountain, a branch of the Vindhyas. 1 The descrip- 
tion of the boundary of the Madbyadesa as given in the 
DivyavadSna is almost the same as given in the Pali Vinaya text, 
the Mahavagga. ( Vinaya texts, S. B, E. , Vol. XVII, pp. 38-39 ). 
It differs only in the fact that the Sanskrit text extends the 
eastern boundary of the Middle country a bit farther to the east - 
the Mahavagga having the eastern boundary as extending up to 
the town of Kajahgala only - so as to include Pundravardhana. 

1 1 his description of the boundary of the Madbyadesa agrees favourably 
with that stated of the particular division in the Brahmanleal Pkarma-sntras 
and Bharma-sSstras, e. g., in the Codes of Manu. ( Cf. Geography of 
Early Buddhism, Intro, p. xx. ) 
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It is, therefore, obvious that the Buddhist holy land had by the 
time the Divyavadana came to be written extended up to 
Pundravardhana. 

The Mahavastu reoords a very interesting fact with regard to 
the religious creed of the Madhyadesikas or inhabitants of the 
Madhyadesa. They are all qualified as “ LokottaravEdios ” 

( LokottaravEdinam MadhyadesikEnSm, Vol. I. p. 2 ), i. e., follow- 
ing a particular creed of Mahayana Buddhism known as 
Lokottaravada. This seems, however, to be a coloured statement. 

The sixteen MahSjanapadas and other important cities and countries 
of Madhyadesa : Of the well-known list of the sixteen Mah&j ana- 
pad as or big states 1 enumerated in the Pali texts ( Ahguttara 
NikSya 'Vol, 1. p. 213 ; IV. pp. 252, 256, 260 ) the MahSvastu has 
in a certain place the traditional record ( Vol. II. p. 2, “ Jambud- 
vlpe sodasahi MahEjanapadehi ” ) but there is no enumeration of 
the list. A similar reference, but without the traditional list, is 
also made in the Lalitavistara ( sarvasmin Jambudvlpe sodasa 
Janapadesu, p. 22). The Mahavastu, however, in a different connec- 
tion seems to enumerate a list of sixteen states or MahEjanapadas. 
There we read that Gautama once repaired to the Grdhrakuta hills 
at Rajagrha and was honoured by both gods and men. He distri- 
buted knowledge among the poople of Anga, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, 
KasI, Kosala, Cedi, Vatsa, Matsya, Surasena, Kuru, PailcEla, Sivi, 
Dasfirna, Assaka and AvantI ( Vol. I. p. 34 ). This list* however, 
differs from that given in the Pali texts inasmuch as it excludes 
the Mahajanapadas of Gandhars and Kamboja but includes Sivi 
and Dasarna instead. The order of the enumeration is also some- 
what different. 

Ahpa — Anga is very sparingly referred to in the Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. The Mahavastu (Vol. I, p. 120) however, refers 
to a legend of King Brahmadatta, king of Benares, who had once 
been born as Rsabha, a bull, in the kingdom of Anga. Its capital 

i They are:- (1) end (2) Kasi-Kosala, ( 3 ) and (4) Aiiga-Magadha, 
(5) and (G) Vojji-Malla, (7) and (8) Ced i-Vaihfia, ( 9 ) and (10) Kuro- 
PaficSla, (11) and (12) Maccha- Surasena, ( 13 ) and ( 14 ) Aesaka-Avanii, 
(15) and ( 16) GandhSra-Kainbcja. See Geography of Barly Buddhism, 
pp. 2-23. 

2 l Annals, B. O. R, I. J 
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was evidently Campfipurl mentioned in the AsokfivadSna ( R. L. 
Ultra, Nepalese Buddhist literature, later on referred to as NBL, 
p. 8 ) wherein it is stated that when Bindusara was reigning at 
Pfitaliputra, a brahman of Campapurl presented to him a daughter 
named Subhadrangl. Anga, as is well-known, is identical with 
modern Bhagalpur. The Lalitavistara refers to a script or 
alphabet of the Anga country whioh the Bodhisattva is said to 
have mastered ( pp. 125-26 ) . 

Magadha — Like Ahga, Magadha is also very sparingly re- 
ferred to in Sanskrit Buddhist texts. There are gome references to 
the kingdom of Magadha in the Mahavastu ( Vol. I. 34, 289 ; II. 
419 ; III. 47, 90, etc. ) , the Avadana Sataka ( Ibid. pp. 24-25 ) and 
in other minor texts, hut they have hardly any geographical 
import. The Buddha had, however, innumerable travels in 
Magadha in course of which he crossed the Ganges several times 
( Ibid ) . Arya Avalokitesvara is also Baid to have once passed 
through Magadha ( Ibid, Gunakarandavyuha, p. 95 ) . The Sapta- 
kumftrika Avadana ( Ibid, p. 222 ) refers to a large tank named 
Citragarbha in Magadha. According to the Divyavadana ( p. 425) 
Magadha is described as a beautiful city with all kinds of gems. 
In the Lalitavistara ( p. 20 ) the Vaidehlkula of Magadha is referred 
to. The Vaidehlkula was suggested by one of the Devaputras 
as a royal family in which the Bodhisattva might be horn in 
his future existence. But he preferred to be born of the Sakya 
race of Kapilavastu, According to the Lalitavistara, the Magadha 
country seems to have had a separate alphabet which the 
Bodhisattva is oredited to have mastered ( pp. 125-26 ). The peeple 
of Magadha, i. e. , the MSgadhikas or Magadhakas are referred to 
more than once in the Lalitavistara ( pp. 318 and 398 ). 

But its eapital P5.taliputra is more often mentioned. At the 
time of the Buddha it was a great city (Divyavadana, p. 544). 
The same authority informs us that a bridge of boats was built 
between Mathura and Pataliputra. Thera Upagupta went to the 
Magadhan capital by boat accompanied by 18,000 arhats in order 
to receive favour from King Asoka. The Thera was, however, very 
cordially received by the king ( pp. 386-87 ). There at the 
KukkutSrfima vihara where King Asoka had erected eighty-four 
thousand stupas and caityas (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata : 69th 
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p. 6-7 ) Thera Upagnpta divulged the most mysterious secrete of 
Buddhism to Asoka ( N. B, L ; Gunakarandavy uha p. 95 ) . At the 
time of Su6tma, sou of Vindus&ra, a beautiful daughter of a 
brahman of Camps was brought to Patallputra and presented to 
the wife of King Bimbis&ra. This girl showed the light of in- 
telligence to the inmates of the harem. She remained as a playmate 
and companion of the chief queen who later on gave birth to a 
son who became known as Vigatatoka ( Div. 369-70, A&okSvad&na, 
N. B. L. p. 8 ) . The AlokSvadana refers to Pataliputra ae having 
onoe been attacked by Suslma when his younger brother Asoka 
was reigning, but Suslma was overpowered ( N. B. L. , p, 9 ). 
The BodhisattvSvadana Kalpalata ( 31, p. 3, 73, p. 2 ) refers to 
PaCallputra as having once been ruled by a virtuous King 
Pnrandara. The Mahavastu ( III, p. 231 ) refers to a capital city 
named PuspSvatl ( Pusplivati nama rajadhani ) which is probably 
identical with Pataliputra. 

Rajagrha — According to the LalitaviBtara, R&jagrha iB said 
to have been included in Magadha ( “ Magadhesu Rajagrha ” - p. 
246 ), It is referred to in the same text as a city of the 
MSgadhakas ( p. 239 ). It is described as Magadbapura ortho 
capital city of Magadha ( Ibid. p. 243 ) and was a Mahanagara or 
a great city where once Mfitahga, a Pratyeka-Buddha was 
wandering. The ancient name of the city was Girivraja. The city 
was adorned with beautiful palaces, well-guarded, decorated with 
mountains, supported and hallowed by saored places and 
distinguished by the five hills ( Buddhaoarita Kavya, Book X, 
verse 2). It was much frequented by the Buddha, In the 
DivySvadSna (p. 545 ), R&jagrha is described as a rich, prosperous 
and populous city at the time of Bimbisfira and Aj&ta&atru. The 
same text informs us that in order to go from Sr&vastI to Rajagfh* 
one had to cross the GaDges by boats kept either by King Ajata- 
satru of Magadha or by the Liccliavis of Vaisall. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the Gauges formed boundary between the kingdom 
of Magadha and republican territory of the Liochavis, and that 
both the Magadhans and the Liochavis had equal rights over the 
river. The route from Rajagrha to SravastI was infested with 
thieves who used to rob the merchants of their merchandise 
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( pp. 94-95 ) . It is interesting to note that Rajagrha was an 
important centre of inland trade where merchants flocked from 
different quarters ( Div. p. 307 ) to buy and sell their merchandise. 
At Rajagrha there used to be held a festival known as 
Giriagrasamaja when thousands of people assembled in hundreds 
of gardens. Songs were sung, musical instruments were played 
and theatrical performances were held with great pomp ( Maha- 
vastu, Vol. Ill, p. 57 ) . 

In and around the city of Rajagrha there was a number of 
important localities hallowed by the history of their associations 
with the Buddha and Buddhism. They were the Venuvana on 
the side of the Kalandakaniv&pa, the N&radagrama, the 
Kukkut&ramavihara, the Grdhrakuta hill, the Yastivana, the 
Uruvilvagr&ma, the Prabhasavana on the Grdhrakuta hill, the 
Kolitagrama, etc. The Venuvana is repeatedly mentioned ( e. g. 
in the Avadanasatakam and elsewhere ) as it was a very favourite 
haunt of the Buddha. The Bhadrakalpavadana ( N. B. L. , p. 45 ) 
refers to the Nfiradagrama while the Maha-sahasra-Pramardini 
refers (N. B. L. , p. 166 ) to the Prabhasavana on the Grdhrakuta 
hill. The Grdhrakuta hill is also repeatedly 

PrabhSsftvana 

Grdhrakuta hill mentioned, and the Buddha used to dwell here 
most often when he happened to visit Rajagrha. 1 The scene of 
most of the later Sanskrit Buddhist texts is also laid on the 
Grdhrakuta hill ( e. g., of the PrajnaparamitS Astas&hasrika, the 
Saddharmapundarlka, etc. ) . The village of 
KohtagrBma Kolita was very largely populated, and was 
situated at a distanoe of half a yojana from Rajagrha. The 
Kalandaka or Karandakanivapa ( tank ) was 
KalandakamvSpa s i^ ua t e( i near the Venuvana at Rajagrha ( N. B. 
L. , Avad&na-satakam p. 17, p. 23, Divyavadana, pp. 143, 554 ) . It 
seems that there were two viharas named 
KU vihHra Sma " Kukkutarama, one at Patallputra ( N. B, L. 
Asokfivadana, pp. 9-10 ) ; KalpadrurnSvadana, p. 293 ), and another 
at or near Rajagrha ( N. B. L. , Dvavimsavadana, p. 85 ) . The 

1 N. B. L— KavikumSrakathS, p. 1051; MahSvastu ( Senarts’ Ed. ). VoL I, 
pp. 34 & 54, Sukhavati-VyUha, N. B. L., p. 236, SuvargaprabhSsa, N. B. L. 
p. 241, DivytvadSna, p, 314, etc. 
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Mahavastu v Vol. III. p. 441 ) has a reference to the famous 
Yastivana which was onoe visited by the 
Yastivana Buddha accompanied by a large number of 
bhikkhus. The same text (Vol. I. p. 70) refers to the 
Saptaparoa cave Saptaparua cave in Rajagrhu ( “ Puravare bhavatu 
Rajagrhesmin Saptaparna abhidhSnaguhayam ”)• 

Vajji — The tribe of the Vajjis or Vrjis included, according to 
Cunningham and Prof. Rhys Davids, althakulaB or eight con- 
federate clans among whom the Videhans, the Vrjikas, 1 and the 
Licchavis were the most important. Other confederate clans were 
probably Jnatrkas, Ugras, Bhojas and Aiksvakas. The Videlm 
clan had its seat at Mithila which is recorded in the Brfihmanas 
and the Puranas to have originally a monarchical constitution. 

Vatsall — The Vrjikas are often associated with the city of 
Vaisali which was not only the capital of the Licohavi clan, but 
also the metropolis of the entire confederacy. Vaisali was a great 
city of the Madhyade^a and is identical with modern Besarh in 
the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. The city which resembled the 
city of the gods was at the time of the Buddha, happy, proud, 
prosperous and rich with abundant food, charming and delightful, 
crowded with many and various people, adorned with buildings 
of various descriptions, storied mansions, buildings and palaces 
with towers, noble gateways, triumphal arches, covered courtyards, 
and charming with beds of flowers, in her numerous gardens 
and groves. 

And lastly, the Lalitavistara claimr that the city rivalled the 
domain of the immortals in beauty ( Lefmann, Ch. III. p. 21; 
Mahavastu, Vol. I. pp. 253 ff ) . More than once did the Buddha 
visit this wonderful city at which he onoe looked with an elephant 
look ( Div. p. 208 ) . Once in the vicinity of this city, while 
dwelling in a lofty tower on the Markata lake, 
Karkata lake Lord went out on a begging excursion ( N. B. 
L. , AvadSnasataka, p. 18; Div. p. 208 ). By the side of the 
Markata lake there was the Kiitagara where the 

Kn^agSra Buddha once took up his dwelling ( Bodhisattvfi- 
vadana-Kalpalata, 90th p. 73, N. B. L., Asok&vadana, p.I2). We are 

1 According to the DivyavadSmn, the VaisSlakaa and the Licchavie were 
two different confederate olans (pp. 55-56; 136). 
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told in the Mahavastu that a brahmin named AUra Kftlama who 
was an inhabitant of Vaisfill once gave instructions to the Sra- 
nianas ( Vol. II. p. 118 ) . The Liochavis of Vai6al! made a gift of 
many caityas( e.g., theSaptamra caitya, the Bahuputra oaity8,the 
Gotama caitya, the Kapinhya caitya, the MarkatahradatlT* caitya) 
to the Buddha and the Buddhist Church. Ambapall, the famous 
courtesan of Vaisall also made the gift of her extensive mango 
grove to the Buddhist congregation ( Law’B Study of the Maba- 
vastu, p, 44 ) . In the Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata it is said that 
the Vaisalikas or the inhabitants of Vaisall or Visala made a rule 
to the effect that daughters of individuals should be enjoyed by 
ganas, and should not, therefore, be married ( 20th. p. 38 ) . 

The Videha clan had its seat at Mithila’ which is recorded in 
the Brahmanas and Puranas to have originally a 
Mithiia monarchical constitution. In Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts ( e. g-, in the Lalitavistara, pp. 19, 125, 149 etc. as well as in 
other texts ) mention is made of a dvipa called Purvavideha- 
dvlpa along with three other dvipas, namely, the 
Purvavideba Aparagodaniya, the Uttarakuru, and the Jambu- 
dvlpa. Dvipa is obviously used here in the sense of a country, but 
it is difficult to ascertain which country is meant by Purvavideha- 
dvlpa. The Lalitavistara refers to the script or alphabet of the 
Purvavideha-dvlpa, which the Lord Buddha is said to have 
mastered in his boyhood (p. 126). The same text refers to the 
extent of the four respective dvipas ; the Purvavideba- dvipa is 
credited to have been nine thousand yojanas in extent. 

Videha is often referred to as a Jsnapada whose capital was 
Mithila ( " Yaideha Janapade Mithilayam Rajadhanyam 
Mah&vastu, Vol. III. , p, 172 , also Cf. DivyavadSna, “Vidrhesu 
Janapadesu gatva prabrajitah, ” p. 424 ) . In the Lalitavistara the 
Videha dynasty is described as wealthy, prosperous, amiable and 
generous ( chap. Ill ) . The BodhisattvSvadana-KalpalatS refers 
to the city of Mithila in Videha ruled by a king named 
Puspadeva having two pious sons, Candra and Surya ( 83 , p. 9 ) . 
The Bodhisattva, in one of his previous births as Mahefca, the 

1 Mithila is, however, identified by some scholars with the small town of 
Janakapur just within the Nepal border. Videha is identical with anoient 
Tirabhukn, that is, modern Tirhut. 
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renowned elephant of Benares, was invited by the people of 
Mithila to cure them of an epidemic ( Mah&vastu, Vol. I. pp. 286- 
288 ) . In another of his former existences, the Lord was born as 
the munificent King Vijitavl of Mithila. He was banished from 
his kingdom and took bis abode in a leaf-hut near the Himalayas 
( Mahavastu, III, p. 41 ) . Two miles from Mithila, there wai a 

Javakacchaka v ^ age ' name d Javakaochaka ; where Maha- 
usadha, a brahmin, had his residence ( Ibid, Vol. 

II, p. 83 ) . 


Malla 


Ku6ipr5ma 

Mukutabandhana 

caitya 

YamakasHla- 

vanam 


Anomi'ya 


The country of the Mallas is referred to in the Dv&vimsavadfina 
( N. B. L. , p. 86 ) . The same source refers to a 
village, Kus'i by name, in the country of the 
Mallas. The Mukutabandhana caitya of tho 
Mallas, as well as the twin sala trees of Kusln&r& 
where the Lord lay in his parinirvana are 
alluded to more than onoe in the DivyS- 
vadana ( pp. 208, 209 : “ parinirv&n&ya gami?yati 
Mallanarh upavartanarh yamakasalavanam ” ), 
Anomiya was an important city in the Malla 
kingdom. This city which was once visited by 
the Bodhisattva was situated near the hermitage of sage Vasistha 
in the Malla kingdom to the south of Kapilavastu ut a distance 
of 12 yojanas ( Mahavastu, II, 164 ) . 

The capital of the K&sl country was Baranasl ( modern 
Benares) . The Tathagata once said : “ B&ranaslin 
gamisyami gatva vai Kasinamapurim ” ( Lalita- 
vistara,p.406); evidently KasI was the larger unit, i.e., the janapada, 
and Baranasl was the capital ( purl ) of the K&sis or the people of 
KasI. 1 That KasI was a janapada is attested to by the same text 
( Ibid. p. 405 ) . Its capital Baranasl finds a prominent place in the 
literature of Hindus and Buddhists alike, and is again and again 
mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. In the Mahavastu, Bara- 
nasl is mentioned to have been situated on the bank of the river 
Varana ( Vol. Ill, p. 402 )-, but according to the Bodhisattv&vadana 
Kalpalata Baranasl was on the Ganges ( 6th, p. 31 and 32 ). In the 
Divyavadana the city is described as prosperous, extensive 


KSsi 


1 Reference is made in the I.alitavistara ( p. 215) of a certain kind of 
cloth called Ksiika-vastra which was most probably manufactured in Kail. 
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populous, and a place where alms oould easily be obtained (p. 73) . 
It was not oppressed by deceitful and quarrelsome people ( Ibid, 
p. 98 ) . The Buddha once set out to go to Kasi manifesting, as he 
went, the manifold supernatural course of life of theMagadha people 
( Buddhacarita Kavya, Bk. XV, v. 90 ) . The city of BarSnas! 
was hallowed by the feet of the Buddha ( Sarvarthasiddha ) who 
came here to preach his excellent dootrine. He gave a discourse 
on the Dharmaoakrapravarttana (Wheel of Law) sutra in the Deer 
Park near Benares, a fact which is again and again referred to in 
both Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts ( Saundarananda Kavya, 
Ch. III. , vs. 10-11 : Cf. Buddhacarita Kavya, Bk. XV. , v. 87 ; 
Lalitavistara, pp. 412-13, etc,) 

Benares was a great trading centre of Buddhist India. (Rich 
merchants of the city used to cross over high seas with ships laden 
with merchandise. One suoh merchant once crossed over to the 
RaksasI island which, however, is difficult to be identified 
( Mahavastu, III. p. 286 ) . A wealthy merchant came to Benares 
from Taksasila (mod. Taxila ) with the object of carrying on trade 
( Ibid. , II. , pp. 166-167 ) . The Divyavadana informs us that a 
caravan trader reached Benares from Uttarapatha during the reign 
of King Brahmadatta who heard him saying thus •' “ Now I have 
reached Benares, bringing with me articles for sale.” He was 
welcomed by the king who gave him shelter ( pp. 510 ff ) . 

Kasi came in conflict with Kosala several times and each time 
the king of Kasi was defeated. At last when he was going to 
make desperate final attack the king of Kosala refused to fight and 
abdicated his throne ( Mahavastu, III. , p. 349 ). 

Brahmadatta, king of Benares, is said to have once apprehend- 
ed that a great famine lasting for 12 years would visit Benares. 
He, therefore, asked the inhabitants of the kingdom to leave the 
city, but those who had enough provisions were permitted to 
remain. A large number of people died on account of the famine, 
but one person who had enormous wealth in his possession gave 
alms to a Pratyeka-Buddha who went to him. The wife of the 
person prayed in return for a boon to the effect that a pot of rice 
cooked by her would he sufficient for hundreds of thousands of 
people. Her husband prayed that his granaries might always be 
kept filled up with paddy, and the son in his turn prayed that his 
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treasures might always be full of wealth although he might spend 
as much as he liked. All the boons prayed for were granted 
( Div. , pp. 132 ff). 

In the Siksasamuooaya { tr. by Bendall ) of Santideva, a king 
of Benares is referred to have given his flesh to a hawk to save a 
dove ( p. 99 ). Another king of KasI made a gift of an elephant 
to a king of Yideha on his request. At this time a deadly disease 
was raging in the kingdom of Videha ; but as soon as the elephant 
stepped on the borders of Mithila, the disease disappeared ( Mahfi- 
vastu, T. p. 286 ff ) . The same source informs us that there once 
lived in Benares a king whose kingdom extended up to Taxila 
( Ibid. II. p. 82 ) . 

Kosala, daring the days of early Buddhism, was an important 
kingdom and its king Prasenajit an important 
KoSala figure ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalatft, 100th, p. 2 ) 
Kulmaspindi, another king of Kosala, is claimed in the 
Bodh isattvSvadana to have been none other than the Lord Buddha 
himself ( N. B. L. p. 50 ). Another virtuous king of Kosala to 
avoid bloodshed in a war with the king of Ka&! abdicated his 
throne and went to a voluntary exile. In his exile he greatly helped 
a merchant who in a later existence came to be horn as AjiiSta 


Kaundinya ( Mahavastu, N. B. L. , p. 156 ). 

That the ancient Kosala kingdom was divided into two great 
divisions, the river Sarayu serving as the wedge between the two, 
is suggested by the AvadSnasataka ( N. B. L. p. 20 ) wherein a 
reference is made to a war between the kings of North and 
South Kosala. 

MSrakaranda was a locality in the kingdom of KoSala ( Maha- 
vastu, Vol. I. p, 319 ). 

The most important capital city of Kosala was ‘Sr&vastl’. 1 This 
city was full of kings, princes, their councillors, 

SrSvasti ministers and followers, Ksatrfyas, Br&hmanas, 

householders, etc. (Latitavistara, Ch. I ). There at ‘Sravostl’ was the 


1 SrSvasti is identical with the great ruined city on the south bank of 
the Eapti called Sah«th-Maheth. 

Sfiketa was another capital of the KoSala kingdom. In the Mah&vastu 
AvadSna (MahSvastu, Senarts’ Ed., Vol. I., p. 348 ) we read that SujSta, one 
of the descendants of MSndh&tS became king of the IksvSkus in the great 
city SSketa. The oity is mentioned in the BodhisattvSvadSua Kalpalats 
( 3rd, P. 2 ) to have been adorned with domes. 

3 [ Annals, B. 0. E. I. J 
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famous garden of AnSthapindika at Jetavana frequently referred 
to in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts. There the Buddha stayed 
with his retinue of bhikkhus for a number of times and received 
hundreds of householders as followers and disciples. The Divyft- 
vadana informs us that Mahak5.ty5yana desirous of going to 
Madhyade&a first reaohed Sindhu and then SrSvastl ( p. 581 ). 
Merchants of SrSvastl went to Ceylon crossing over the high seas 
( N. B. L. A vad&nasataka p. 19; cf. BodhisattvSvadana Kalpalata, 
7th, p. 50 ). In the city of Sr5vasti a poor brahmin named Svastika 
took to cultivation to earn his livelihood ( Ibid. 61st P. 2 ). It was 
in this oity that the Buddha gave religious instructions to the 
citizens whose darkness of ignoranoe was thereby dispelled ( Ibid. 
6th, p. 3; 79th p. 2; 82nd p. 2 ). The royal family of the KoSalas is 
referred to in the LalitavistaTa ( pp. 20-21 ) as one in which Bodhi- 
sattva might desire to be born. 

The Mahftvastu ( III. p. 101 ) refers to the Nyagrodb5r5ma of 
Ko6ala where the Buddha is said to have once 
NyagrodhBrSma ^ a ] cen U p },{ g residence. It was at tbe Jetavana 
grove of SrSvastl that Devadatta sent assassins to 
kill the Lord who, however, received the murderers 
very hospitably ( Avadanasataka, N. B. L. p. 27 ). It was also at 
this grove that when Prasenajit, king of Sr&vastl, was retiring 
after adoring the Lord, 500 geeso came to him and announced that 
King Panoala had been greatly pleased to notice the King of 
Kosala’s devotion, and was coming to congratulate him on his 
conversion to the faith ( Ibid. pp. 12-13). King Bimbisara also 
interviewed the Lord at Jetavana ( Ibid. p. 45 ). The same text 
refers to the fact that the Lord made no distinction as to proper 
and improper times in preaching the truths of religion. One day 
he preached while cleansing the Jetavana with a broom in ban 1 
(Ibid. p. 29 ). The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata ( 52nd, p. 20 ) re- 
fers to a king of Kosala named Hiranyavarma who imposed a fine 
on a brahmin named Kapila. 

Cedi — Reference to Cedi as one of the sixteen Janapadas of 
Jambudvlpa is made in the Lalitavistara ( p. 22 ). The ancient 
Cedi country lay near the Jumna and was contiguous to that of 
the Kurus. It corresponds roughly to the modern Bundelkhand 
and the adjoining region. 
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Vatsa — Like the Cedi kingdom the Vatsa Janapada is also 
referred to in the Lalitavistara { p. 27 ). The Vatsa dynasty is 
therein described as rich, thriving, kind and generous. The 
Mahavastu ( Vol. 11. p. 2 ) refers to King Udayana of the Vatsa 
country and his capital Kaus&mbl. 1 The same 
...it text refers to the fact that King Bimbis&rs of 

Magadha and Udayana of AvantI requested the Lord, just when he 
had descended from the Tusita heaven, to honour Rajagrha 
or Kausambl by making it his birth place. f In a compara- 
tively modern Sanskrit Mahayanist text ( N. B. L. p. 269), 
the monastery of GhosirS, in the suburbs of Kausambl 
is referred to. The site may probably be identical with the 
old Ghositarama of Kosambi referred to so frequently in 
the Pali Vinaya texts. Asvughosa in his Saundar&nanda-Khvya 
(Law's translation, p. 9) refers to a hermitage ( arSiim ) 
"f one Kusamba where the city of Kausambl was built. 

The SisumSra hill identical probably with 
SmuniSra Hill s u ,d lSUrn aragiri of tho Pali Jatakas which shelter- 
ed tiro Blisgga { Bharga ) state was included in the Vatsa territory. 
Tnere on that hill lived a rich householder named Buddha. Ho 
gave his daughter Itupini to the son of Anathapindada ( N. B. L. 
DivySvadanamala, p. 309 ). 

Matnya — The Matsya country, one of the 16 Janapadas 
enumerated in the Lalitavistara ( p. S2), comprises the modern 
territory of Jaipur ; it included the whole of the present territory 
of Alwar with a portion of Bharatpur. The capital of the Matsya 
country was Viratanagara or Vairat ( bo called because it was the 
capital of Virata, King of the Matsyus) which has perhaps a 
veiled reference in the name Bairatiputra Sainjaya referred to in 
the Mahavastu ( III. pp. 39, 90 ). 

Surasem — The capital of the Surasenu Janupada wss Mathura, 
generally identified with Maholi, live miles to the south-west of 
the present town of Mathura or Muttra ( IJ. P. ), 

' The Ilodhisattvuvadana-Kalpalata ( 35tb, p. 3. ) has a similar reference 
where it is stated that Kausfimbi was ruled by the Vatsa King UdayeDS, 
Kausambi is identical with modern Kosam near Allahabad, 

2 MahSvastu (Senarts' Ed-), Vol. II, p, 2. 
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Mathura — In the Lalitavistara ( p. 21 ) the city of Mathura 
is described as rich, flourishing and populous, the metropolis of 
King Suvahu of the race of the valiant Kamsa. Upagupta, the 
teacher of Asoka, was the son of Gupta, a rich man of Mathura 
( Asokavadana, N. B. L. , p. 10 . ) He was intended by his father 
to be a disciple of Sonavasi ( Bodhisattvavdana Kalpalata, 72nd, 
p, 2-3 ) who was a propagator of the Buddhist faith at Mathura. 

At Urumunda, a hill in Mathura, Sonavasi con- 
Urumuri<H Hill ver ^ e( j Nata and Bhata, two nagas and erected two 
vih&ras of the same name in commemoration of their conversion 
(Ibid; also Cf. Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata 71st, p. 13 for a 
reference to the Urumunda Hill ). The famous courtesan Vasava- 
datta lived at Mathura (Div. p. 352). There also lived in Mathura 
two brothers, Nata and Bhata, both merchants ( Ibid. p. 349 ). One 
Padmaka, beholding in his youth, a dead body felt disgusted with 
the world, and became eventually a hermit. When at Mathura, 
he entered the house of a prostitute for alms ; she was, however, 
charmed with the hermit's appearance and sought his love ( N. B. 
L. , Asokavadana, p. 15 ). The Divyavad&na seems to attest to the 
fact that there was a bridge of boots between Mathura and Patali- 
putra ( p. 336 ). Upagupta is credited to have converted 18 laos of 
the people of Mathura ( Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata, 72nd, p, 71 ). 
Another important city of the Burasena janapuda was 
Kanyakubja, Kusa, the son of Abuda, the chief 
Kanyakubja ( j Ueen 0 f Iksvaku, king of Benares, married 

Sudarsana, the daughter of the king of Kanyakubja in Surasena 
( N. B. L. , Kusa Jataka, p, 110 ).The same story is more elaborate- 
ly given elsewhere. Mahendraka, the tribal 
Bhadrakasat king of Bhadrakasat in Kanyakubja had a beauti- 
ful daughter. Alinda, the chief queen 1 of the king of Benares 
( Subandhu was his name ) immediately after the king’s accession 
to the throne, set a negotiation on foot for her son’s marriage to 
the daughter of king Mahendraka. The match was soon settled and 
the nuptials were celebrated at Kanyakubja (N. B. L„ MahavastU- 
Avadana, p. 143 ff ). The Bodhisattvavadana- 
Kdnyakubja forest kalpalata refers to the Kfinyakubja forest ( 80th, 

1 The name of the queen is given as AbOdE in the Kusa JEtaka which is 
but a substance of this story, 
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P. 77 ) which must have been situated somewhere near the city of 
the same name. 

The ancient Kuru country is mentioned in the LalitaviBtara 
as one of the sixteen janapadas of Jambudvlpa 
and may be said to have comprised the Kuru- 
ksetra or Tlmueswar. The district included Sonapat, Anun, 
Karnal, and Panipat, and was situated between the Sarasvatl on 
the north and Drsadvatl on the south. In the Kalpadruma-avadSna 
( N. B. L. , p. 297 ) it is stated that the Buddha once visited 
the oity of the Kauravaa which seems to have probably been the 
capital of the Kuru country, but unfortunately the name of tho 
city is not given. It is, however, possible on the epic authority to 
identify the Kaurava city with Hastinapura which is several times 
mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist text. The 
HastinSpura BodhisattvSvadana-Kalpalata definitely states 
that it was the capital of the Kuru kings ( 3rd Pallava 116 : 64th, 
p. 9 )• It is stated that King Arjuna of Hastinapura was in tho 
habit of killing those l, oly men who were unable to satisfy him by 
answers to the questions put by him ( Mahavastu-avad&na, III, , 
p. 3G1 ). Sudhanu, son of Subahu, another king of Hastinttpura, 
fell in love with u Kinnarl in a distant country, and came back 
with her to the capital where he had long been associated with his 
lather in the government of the kingdom. ( Mahavaetu, Vol. II, 
pp. 94-95 ) Utpala, son of Vidyadhara, a serpent catcher, dwelt at 
Hastinapura in the vicinity ol' Valkalayana’s hermitage 
( Bodhisattvavadana-Kaipalata, 64th, p. 62. ) The oity is described 
in the Bivyavadana as a rich, prosperous and populous oity. 
Close by there was a big lake full of lotuses, swans and cranes 
( p. 435 )■ This, it can be surmised, was the Bvaipayana-hrada. 
The place was visited by the Buddha. Here an excellent brahmin 
approached him and praised him( Ibid, p, 72 ). The city was once 
ruled over by a pious and righteous king named Bttarapancala 
Mahadhana. In the Bivyavadana Hastinapura is described as a 
rich, prosperous, and populous city ( p. 435 ). The Lalitavistara 
refers to Hastinapura as having been rulod by a king descended 
from the Panda va race, valiant aud the most beautiful and glorious 
among conquerors ( Chap. Ill )• 
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Mention is often made in the Sanskrit Buddhist sources as 


Uttarakuru 


well as in Pali terts of the Uttarakuru country 
V Uttarakurudvipa ), obviously a mythical region. 


The Lalitavistara refers to four Pratyanta-dvlpas or border- 


countries 5 they are Purvavideha, Aparagodaniya, Uttarakuru and 


Jambudvlpa ( 19 ; cf. Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata, 4th, p. 48, 50 
& 71 ). The alphabet of the Uttarakuru country is also referred to 
as having been mastered by the Buddha ( Ibid- p. 126 ). The Uttara 
kurudvipa is stated to have been ten thousand yojanas in extent 
( Ibid. p. 149 ). In the Divyavadana it is mentioned as an island 
where people lived unattached to the worldly life ( p. 215 ). 

Paficala was originally the country north and west of Delhi 
from the foot of the Himalayas to the river 
Pafioala Chambal, but it was divided into north and south 


Paficala, separated by the Ganges. It roughly corresponds to 
modern Budaon, Furrukhabad and the adjoining districts of the 
United Provinces. 

That the Paficala country was dividod into two divisions is 
attested to by the Divyavadana wherein we road of two Paficala 
Visayas • Uttara Paficala and Daksina Paficala. The Jatakas as 
well as the Mahabharata also refer to those two divisions of the 
country. According to the Divyavadana ( p. 435 ) the capital of 
Uttara Paficala was Hastinapura, but according to the Jatakas 
( Cowell’s Jat. III. , p. 230 ) the capital was Kampillanagara. The 
Mahabharata, however, states that the capital of Uttara-Pancala 
waB Ahicchatra or Chatravati ( identical with modern Ramnagar 
in the Bareilley district ) while Daksina Paficala had its capital 
at Kampilya ( Mbh. 138, 73-14 ) identical with modern Kampil in 
the Farukhabad district, U. P. 1 and Padumavatl, the wife of a 
Paficala king is referred to in the Mahavastu ( III. p. 169 ). 

According to the Divyavadana, Hastinapura was the capital of 
the Paficala kingdom but according to the Epics and the Jatakas, 
Kampilya was the capital. In one of his former existences the 
Buddha was born as Raksita, son of Brahmadatta's priest. This 
Brahmadatta was the king of Kampilya in Paficala ( Mahavastu, 
I. , p. 283 ). In one of his former existences, the Bodhisattva was 


1 For reconciliation of these apparent discrepancies in the different 
evidences see my “Geography of Early Buddhism"-pp. 18-18. 
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Punyavanta, son of Afljanas, king of l33.ra.nasl. Once he with his 
four friends set out on a journey to Karnpilya in order to test the 
usefulness of their respective excellences ( Mahavastu. Vol. III. p. 
33 ). When Frasenajit, king of Sravaftl, was retiring from Jeta- 
vana after adoring the Buddha, 500 gee£ e came to him, and an- 
nounced that the king of Paticala had heen greatly pleased to 
notice Prasenajit’s devotion ( N. B. L. , AsokSvadSna, pp. 12-13 ). 
Kampilya in the kingdom of Pancala is mentioned in the Bodhi- 
s.atfcvavadana Kalpalata to have heeO ruled by a pious king. 
Satyarata ( 66th P. 4 ) and by King Brahmadatta ( 6Bth P. 9 ). 

The Sivi country is mentioned in tbs Lalitavistara ( p. 22 ) br 
well as in the Mahavagtu ( Law, 1 A Study of the 
H ‘ V1 Mahavastu’, p. 9 ) as one of the sixteen janapadas 

of Jambudvlpa. According to the Jatakas ( J3t. IV, p- 401 ) 
Aritthapura was the capital of the SivI kingdom- Aristhapura 
{ Pali Aritthapura ) is mentioned in the Bodhisattvavadftna-Kalpa- 
lata ( 2nd, p. 2 and 3 ) to have been ruled by King Srlsena- The 
same text refers to the city of Slvavatl, doubtless identical with the 
capital of the Sivi country, to have been ruled by King Sivi ( 91st 
P. 6. ). In a passage of the Rgveda ( VIT- 18, 7 ) there is a mention 
of the Sivi people along with the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhal&nasas and 
Visanins. Early Greek writers also refer to a country in the 
Punjab as the territory of the Siboi. It is highly probable that the 
Siva country of the Rgveda, the Sibi country of the J&takas, and 
the Siboi country of the Greek geographers are one and the same- 
Patanjali mentions a country in the north called Sivapura ( IV. 2, 
2 ) which is certainly identical with Sibipura mentioned in a 
Shorkot inscription ( Ep. Ind. , 1921, p. 6 )• The Siva, Sibi or Siboi 
territory is, therefore, identical with the Shorkot region of the 
Punjab - the ancient Sivapura or Sibipura. Strictly speaking 
the Sivi country should, therefore, be included in tho Uttar&patha- 
Dasarna. according to the Lalitavistara and the MahSraBtu, 
was one of the sixteen janapadas of Jambudvlpa. 
Das5rr;a The coun (; r y h B g been mentioned in the Maha- 
bh&rata ( II, 5-lb ) as well as in the Meghaduta of Kalidasa 
( 24-25 ). It is generally identified \vith the Vidisa or Bhilsa 
region in the Central Provinces. 

The Asmaka country is referred to in the MahSvastu ( III. 363) 
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wherein it is stated that there was a hermitage on the Godavari in 
the Asmaka country where Sarabhanga, the son of the royal priest 
of Brahmadatta, king of Kampilya, retired after having received 
ordination. The country is doubtless identical with Pali Assaka 
whose capital was Potala or Potana. Asanga in his Sutralarhk&ra 
mentions another Asmaka country which, however, wbb situated 
on the Indus. Asanga’s Asmaka seems, therefore, to be identical 
with the kingdom of Assakenus of the Greek writers which lay to 
the east of the Sarasvati at a distance of about 25 miles from the 
sea on the Swat valley. Asmaka of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, 
was situated on the Godavari. Strictly speaking, therefore, the 
Asmaka country lay outside the pale of Madhyadesa. 1 

Tn early Pali literature, Assaka has been distinguished from 
Mulaka which lay to its north, but has always 
Mulaka been associated with AvantI which lay immediate- 

ly to the north-east. The Gandavyuha refers to the city of 
Samantamukha in the Mulaka country ( N. B. L. , p. 91 ). 


AvantI * is referred to in the Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara 
as one of the 16 janapadas of JambudvTpa. The 
'' ' 1 ' u Bodhisattvavadana refers again and again to 
King Udayana of AvantI ( N. B. L. p. 74 ). There in the vicinity 
of AvantI lived Uttara and Nalaka, the two sons of one Jayl, the 
family priest of King of Tvarkata, ( N. B. L. , Bhadrakalpa- 
vadana, p. 44 ). 


Acceording to Pali texts ( Dlpavamsa, Oldenherg’s Edn, p. 57 ) 
the capital of AvantI was TJjjenl or UjjayinI which, however, 
according to Sanskrit Buddhist texts, was included In the 
DaksinSpatha. The Mahavastu ( Vol. II, p. 30 ) states that after 
the birth of the Bodhisattva, Asita, a brahmin of UjjayinI in 
Daksinapatha, who had lived long on the Vindhya mountain, came 
from the Himalayas, his recent abode, to see the Bodhisattva. 

TJjjayinI is also referred to in the Bodhisattva- 
Ujjayim vadana Kalpalata ( 76th, p. 10). 


1 For various references to the Assaka or Asmaka tribe and their dif- 
ferent settlements, see my Geography of Karly Buddhism, pp. 21-22. 

Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa, Nitnar and adjoining 
parts of the Central Provinces. 
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Kapilavastu is famous in the history of Buddhist India as the 
Kapilavastu ^ome ° f fch6 ® a kyas (SahndarSnanda K&vya, Oh. 

I. also Cf. Mahavastu = Law’s ‘‘ A. Study of the 
Mahavastu ” , pp. 55 ff ). It was also known os Kapilasya vastu 
( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I. ). The Lalitavistara calls it Kapila- 
vastu and sometimes Kapilapura (p 243) or Kapilahvayapura{p.28). 
All these names occur also in the Mahavastu (Vol. II. p. 11). As to 
the origin of the name Kapilavastu we have to turn to the SaundarS- 
nanda Kavya where it is stated that as the city was built in the 
<if tlve eafte Kaptla it was called Kapilavastu (Clu l t- 
The Divy&vad&na also connects Kapilavastu with the sage Kapila 
(p.548 ). In the Buddhacarita Kavya ( Bk. I. verse 2) Kapila- 
vastu is described as the dwelling place of the great sage Kapila. 
It was surrounded by seven walls (Mahavastu, II, 75) and is 
always referred to by the Lalitavistara as a Mahanagara or great 
city with a good number of gardens, avenues and market places 
( pp. 58, 77, 98, 101, 102, 113, 123 ). There were four oity gates and 
towers all over the city ( Ibid p. 58 ). Ah explanation of the origin 
of the Sakyas is given in the Saundaran&nda Kavya (Ch. I) where- 
in it is stated that as the Sakyas built their houses surrounded by 
Saka trees, they were called Sakyas. The Mahavastu gives a 
story of the foundation of Kapilavastu and the settlement of the 
Sakyas there ( Vol. I. p, 350 ff ). The Lalitavistara ( pp. 136-137 ) 
gives ."00 as the number of members of the Sakya Counoil. 

Kapilavastu is stated to have been immensely rich, an abode 
of the powerful, a home of learning, and a resort of the virtuous. 
It was full of charities, festivals and congregations of powerful 
princes. It is described as having a good strength of horses, 
elephants and chariots ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I ). With 
arched gateways and pinnacles, ( Buddhacarita Kavya, Bk. I. v. 5 ) 
it was surrounded by the beauty of the lofty table-land ( Ibid., V, 2). 
In this city none but intelligent and qualified men were 
engaged as ministers ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I ). As there 
was no improper taxation, the city was full of people ( Ibid ), and 
poverty could not find any place there where prosperity shone 
resplendently ( Buddhacarita Kavya, Bk- I. , V- 4 ). 

In the city of Kapilavastu the Buddha gave his religicu? dis» 
course and his relations listened to it with great eagerness 
4 l Annals, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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( Saundarlnanda Kavya, Ch. II, v, 26). At a retired place, 96 miles 
from Kapilavastu, in the kingdom of the Mallas, in the vicinity 
of the asrama of Vasistha, the Bodhisattva Gautama had parted 
with his servant Chandaka and hiB horse Kanthaka ( Mahavastu, 
Vol. n, pp. 164-165 ). 

The Uposadh&vadfinam ( N. B. L. p. 265 ) refers to the 
Nyagrodba Nyagrodha garden near Kapilavastu. Visvtarifcra 
garden was a young preacher who resided at Kapilavastu 
( N. B. L. Gandavyuha, p. 92 ). Sobhita was a rich Sakya of 
Kapilavastu ( Avadana-Sataka, N. B. L. p. 37 ). Another rich 
Sakya of the city had his only daughter named Sukla (Ibid. p. 35). 
GayS named after the royal sage of the same name is often 
mentioned as a city visited by the Lord. The 
GayB river Nairanjana ( Phalgu ) which flows through 
the city was also visited by him (Buddhacarita, Bk. XII. vs. 87-88). 
The Buddha crossed the Ganges and went to the hermitage of 
Kasyapa at Gaya ( Ibid. , Bk. V. XVII, 8 ). He dwelt on the bank 
of the river Nairanjana at the foot of the Bodhi 
river 11111 tree where Mara approached him and asked him 
to leave the world ( Div. p. 202 ). 

In the Mahavastu ( Vol. II. p. 123 ) it is stated that the Buddha 
came to Uruvilva where he saw nicely looking 
L ra n ,» trees, pleasing lakes, plain grounds, and the trans- 
parent water of the NairanjanS river. From Uruvilva the Lord 
wanted to go to Benares, He directed his steps accordingly towards 
that holy city. His route lay through Gaya, Nabal, Bundadvira 
Lohitavastuka, Gandhapura and Sarathipura ( N. B. L. , MahS- 
vastu-avad&na, p. 157, of. Lalitavistara, pp. 406-7 ). From Gaya 
the Buddha had, however, gone to Aparagaya 
Aparagays where he was invited by Sudarsana, the king of 
Bnakes ( A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 156 ). 

The Gayaslrsa mountain was situated at Gaya from where 
GaySsirsa Buddha went to Uruvilva and Senapatigama 

mountain f or the attainment of Perfect Enlightenment ( A 
Study of the Mahavastu, p. 81 ; cf . Lalitavistara p. 248 ). The 
Lalitavisatara ( p. 405 ) refers to the Bodhimanda 
* Bodisimau4» 0 f Q ay §, DO t far from which the Bodhisattva met 

an ftjlvika. 


Uruvilva 


Gay5sir?a 

mountain 
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Cundadvila was a city once visited by the Buddha where he 


CundSdvila 


announced to the Ajlvaka named Upakathat with- 
out a master he had become the Buddha ( A Study 


of the Mahfivastu, pp. 156-57 ). It is, however, difficult to identify 


the city. 


A rich and prosperous city referred to in the BodhisattvS- 
HingumKTdana vadana-Kalpalata ( 56th, p. 2 ) was obviously a 
oity mythical city. 


The rich village of Nalanda is stated in the MahSvastu ( V 0 1. 

III. p, 56. ) to have been situated at a distance of 
Nsianda half a yojana from Rajagrha, N&landa is identifi- 
ed with modern Baragaon, seven miles to the north-west of Rajgir 
in the district of Patna. ( See my “Geography of Early Buddhism,” 


p. 31 for more details ). 

These were the two cities mentioned in the BodhiRettv&vad&na 


KalpalatS to have been visited by Buddha V lpassi 
V 8 °v a bm ra a tT d anfl Gautama Buddha ( 27th, p. 54 and 39th, p. 2 ). 
They cannot, howeveT, be identified. 

According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the Divy&- 
vadana the eastern boundary of the Madhyade&a 
1’unijravardhuna tended up to Pundravardhana ( pp. 21-22 ). Yuan 
Chwang, the celebrated Chinese traveller, also holds the same 
view ; but according to the Mah&vagga of the Vinaya Pitaka it 
extended up to Kajangala. Pundravardhana was a stronghold of 
the Niganthas. It once happened that a Professor of the Nigaptha 
school who reviled the religion of the Buddha^ had got a picture 
painted representing himself with the Buddha lying at his feet. 
ThiB he had widely circulated in the province of Pundravardhana. 
Asoka heard of it and was so enraged that he desired to punish 
him. ( N. B. L. , A^okSvad&na, p. 11 )• The same story is related 
also in the DivySvadana in a slightly different version ( p. 427 ). 
The Divyavadana adds that here in Pundravardhana 18,000 
Ajlvikas were killed ( p. 427 ). The Bodhisattvavad&na KalpalatS 
( 93rd, p. 3-4 ) states that Sumagadhs, daughter of Anathapindada 
was married to a person at Pundravardhana ( a variant reading of 
Pundravardhana ). The details of the story are given in Sumagadbfc 
Avadfina wherein it is stated that the name of the groom Was 
Vraabhadatta ( N. B. L. , p. 237 ; also of. Divy&Tadtna, p. 402 ), 
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In the Divy&vadana, Dvlpavati is mentioned as a city ruled by 
the king Dvipa. It was rich, prosperous and 
Dvipavati populous. ( p. 246 ). The city is stated to have been 
the birth place of Dlpamkara Buddha ( Bodhisattv&vadana Kalpa- 
lata, 89th, p. 75 ). The city cannot, however, be identified. 

It was a city ruled by a king named Ksema. There lived in 
that city a merchant banker who was a staunch 
Ksemavati supporter of the Tathagata named Ksemamkara 
( Divyavadana, p. 242 ). The city, probably a mythical one, cannot 
be identified. 

It was a beautiful city of Mahasudarsana ( Divyavadana, 

KusSvati p. 227 ). 


Kapila’s Asrama 


Sobhfivatl 


The hermitage of Kapila was by the side of the Himalayas 
( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I, V. 5), This is also 
corroborated by the evidence of the Divyavadana 
( p. 548 ) wherein it is stated that the hermitage of the sage Kapila 
was situated not far from the river Bhaglrathi by the Bide of the 
Himalayas. 

It was a city inhabited by a prostitute famous for her 

Utpaiavatl charity ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 51st, p. 6). 

King Sobha built in this city a stupa dedicated to 
the teacher Kukusandha ( Ibid 78th, p. 28 ). 

To the north of KasI by the side of the Himalayas there was a 
hermitage Sahanjana where lived a sage named 

hermitage Kaayapa ( Mabavastu, III, 143 ). 

Once while the Buddha was engaged in deep meditation for six 
years at SenapatigTama in Uruvilva, a public 
SenapatigrSma woman named Gav5 kept a coarse cloth on the 
branch of a tree for the Buddha's use after meditation. By virtue 
of this noble deed, she was reborn in heaven as a nymph ( A Study 
of the Mahavastu, p. 154 ). 

There was a city named Uttara, which was 12 yojanas from 
east to west, and seven yojanas from south to 
Uttara north. Seven walls surrounded the city and there 

were seven large tanks. The city-gates and palaces were decorat- 
ed vyith glass, gold, silver and other valuable gems and jewels. 
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Madraka 


The king of the oity was a Ksatriya and a R&jacakravarttl ( MahS- 
vastu, I. , p. 249 ). 

The Madrakavisaya is referred to in the Mah&vaBtu ( III. p. 15). 

The same text also refers to its king ( p. 9). 
Madraka country is doubtless identical with the 
Maddaratthc, of the PSli texts. 

Kuslrramaka, obviously a village, is referred to in the DivyS- 
vndana ( p. 208 ). Its variant reading is Kusila- 
Kusigramaka gramaka or Kusalagr&maka which, however, is 
difficult to be identified. 

Brahmottara, a city, is mentioned in the BivySvad&na ( p. 602) 
along with two other cities, Sadamattakam and 
Brahmottara Nandanam, These two oities cannot be identified, 

but Brahmottara is probably identical with Suhmottara of the 
Puranas which is only a misreading for Brahmottara. 

Misrakavana is referred to along with Nandana- 
Misrakavana vana an( j Pariyatra in the Divyavadana 

( pp. 194-195 ). 

Vasavagramaka is referred to in the Divyftvadana (1, 4, and 
10 flf ). The village must bo identified with some 
vasavagramaka looality ncar Sravasti. 

Srughna Srughna is referred to in the Divyavadana (p. 74). 
This is the place of the Buddha’s descent from IleaveD which 
is referred to in the Divyavadana (pp.150 and 401). 
saiikaSyu Sankasya is doubtless identical with Pali Sam- 
kassa or Sankissa. The place is generally identified with Sankisa 
Basantapura, situated on the north bank of the river Iksumati 
now called Kalinadi between Atranji and Kanoj, and 23 miles 
west of Fategarh in the district of Etah and 45 miles north-west 
of Kanoj. 

The Brahman district of Sthuna formed the western boundary 
of the Madhyadesa ( Div. 21-22 ; Vinaya Texts. 
Sthc 9a g B E xvn pp 38 . 39 ) sthuna or Pali ThQna 
may be identified with Thaneswar. ( See my “Geography of Early 
Buddhism, ” p. 2 and foot note 2 ), 

Ramagama ( Ramagrama ) was the capital of the Koliyas or 
Kauliva tribe, a story of whose origin is detailed 
KSmagrSma j n Mahavastu-avadana ( Vol. I. 355 ). Asoka 
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caused a cattya and other religious edifices to be erected at 
Ramagama. The Divyavadana refers to the eighth stupa to have 
been erected at RSmagama ; apparently it was the last of the eight 
stupas built over the relics of the Master ( Div. p. 380 ). 

References to the LumbinI garden as the birth place of the 
Buddha are numerous, but they have no special 
Lumbioi garden g e0 gjaphioal import. The Rummindel pillar in- 
scription of Asoka looates beyond doubt the LumbinI grove. The 
inscription on Nigliva pillar ( now situated 38 miles north-west of 
Uskabazar Station on the B. N. W. Ry. ) shows that it was erected 
near the stupa of Konagamana, but it is not now in situ. 

At Bhandaligr&ma the Lord converted a Candall and at Patala 
( probably Pataliputra ) he made Potala, a follower 
BhapdRhgr 5 m» ^. g 0 re 6 < j j erect a splendid stupa on his hair 
and nails. The Lord said to Indra that a king, Milinda by name, 
would also erect a stupa at Patala ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata 
57 th P. ). 

Contemporaneous with the Buddha who waB at that time 
lodged in the Venuvana on the side of the Kalan- 
Dakaujagiri dakanivSpa at RSjagrha, there lived in a retired 
village named Dakkhinagiri one Sampurna, a brahmin, as rich as 
Kuvera ( N. B. L., Avadanasataka, p. 17 ). 

Dlpavatl or Dlp&vatl is described as a large royal city extend- 
ing over an area of 84 square miles ( Mah&vastu, 

Dipavati g L., p. 118 ). Sarvananda, king of this great 

city, once visited the great vihara of Prasannaslla, and thence 
brought the Buddha Dlpamkara to his metropolis. ( N. B. L. 
Pindapatr&vad&nam, p, 195 ). The city cannot, however, be 
identified. 

Krs&nagrama or KrsigrSma is suggested in the Lalitavistara 
to have been situated somewhere near Kapila- 
Kr? 5 ijagr 5 ma y as ^j ( p 135 )_ The village may probably be 

Identified with the place where the Bodhisattva gave up his 
crown and sword and out off locks of his hair. 


RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, ETC. OF MADHYADESA 
There is a reference to the Pfindava Hill in the Mahavastu 


Pipijava hill 


(II. 198) where the Bodhisattva Gotarna once took 
up his dwelling. It is difficult to identify the hill. 
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Tatiulya, Avarta, NUoda , Varambha, AtfcLdaiavakra and DhU- 
manetra mountains- -The BodhisafctvfivadSna KalDalatfi refers to a 
number of mountains mentioned here ( 6th Pallava, 69-88 ). But 
they do not lend themselves to any identification. 

The Mah&vastu refers to a mountain called 
Cajjflagiri Candagiri ( III. 130 ) whioh it is not poBsibie to 
identify. 

The holy river Ganga is often mentioned in both Pfili and 
Sanskrit Buddhist sources. More than, once the 
Gang® Bodhisattva arrived on the Ganges} on one 
occasion the river was full to the brim ( Lalitavistara p. 407; also 
cf. MahSvastu, III, p. 201. ) 


According to the Lalitavistara the big palaces of 
KuilaSa Parvata ;g;j nR Suddhodana are said to have resembled the 

Kailasa Parvata ( p. 211 ). 


The river Yamuna is more than once mentioned in the MahS- 
vastu ( Vol. III. p. 201 ). Sarabhanga, a disciple 
Yamuna 0 f J£asy a pa, was present at a great sacrifice held 
at a place between the Ganges and the Yamuna ( N. B. L. , Mahfi- 
vastu, p. 160 ). 

Parxyatra or Paripatra mountains formed according to both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist tradition the southern 
panystra boundary line of the Madliyadesa, It is a branch 
of the Vindhyas and is mentioned in the Divyavadana along with 
Mandakinl, Caitraratha, Parusyaka, Nandanavana, Misrakfivana 
and Pfindukambalaslla etc. ( pp. 194-195 ). 

The Gurupadaka hill is referred to in the Divyfivadana ( p. 61 ) 
in connection with the story of Maitreya who is 
GurupSdaka Hill 8U pp 0ge( j ’ Qave repaired to the Gurupadaka hill, 

perhaps a legendary name. 


Himavanta 


The Himalayas are mentioned everywhere in 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature. 


They are again and again mentioned in connection with the 
penance and sambodhi of the Buddha. They 
B Bod'hid'A]ma d certainly refer to the famous Bo-tree of Bodh Gayfi 


at the foot of which the Buddha attained Enlightenment. 
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UTTARAPATHA 

COUNTRIES, CITIES, VILLAGES, RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, ETC. 

According to both Pali tradition contained in the Mahavagga 
( Vinaya texts, S.B.E., XVI, pp. 38-39 ) and Sanskrit Buddhist 
tradition contained in the Divyavadana ( pp. 21-22 ), the UttarS- 
patha or northern country lay to the west and north-west of the 
two Brahmana districts of Sthuna ( Thuna , ) and Upasthupa. 
Roughly, therefore, the northern country extended from Thane- 
swar to the eastern districts of modern Afghanisthan comprising 
the tract of land including Kasmir, the Punjab and the North- 
western provinces, and part of Sind. It is significant that Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts do not enumerate Gandhara and Kamboja, both in 
Uttarapatha, in their traditional list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas, 
hut mention Sivi and Dasarna instead. And as far as we have 
been able to ascertain these texts hardly ever refer to the two 
countries of Gandhara and Kamboja though mention is made of 
Taksasila more than once in the Divyavadana, the Asokavadana 
and elsewhere. 

Taksasila ( modern Taxila identical roughly with the district 
of Rawalpindi in the Punjab ) was the capital of 

Taksasila Gandhara kingdom. The Buddha was in one 

of his former births born as a king of BSrarmsi, and his empire 
extended to Taksasila where he had once marched to suppress a 
revolt ( Mahavastu, Vol. II, 82 ). In another of his former ex- 
istences when the Buddha had been born as King Candraprabha, 
the city of Taksasila was known as Bhadrasila ; but later it came 
to he known as Taksasila because here the head of Candraprabha 
was severed by a beggar brahmin (Divyavadanamaia, N.B.L.,p.310.) 

During the reign of Asoka a rebellion broke out in the distant 
province of Taksasila, and Kunala, son of Asoka, was sent to quell 
the disturbance. The subsequent tale, tragic and beautiful at the 
same time, is told in the Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 1 the 
Asokavadana ( N. B. L. pp. 9-10 ) as well as in the Divyavadana 
( pp. 371 ff. )• They give us the account of how Kunala refused 
the love of his step-mother, how his two eyes were uprooted by 

l According to the BodbisattvSvadfina Kalpaljt.2 (59th, p. 59) Taxila, 
however, belonged to King Kufijarakarija when Kuij&la was sent to oonquer it. 
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way of revenge by that jealous lady, and how eventually he was 
driven out from Taxila where he was posted »b Viceroy. Kucfila 
with his devoted wife Kancannmala wandered from place to place 
and at last came to the coach-house of Asoka where ho sang a 
song on his lute which attracted the attention of the king. The 
king then recognised his son and came to know all that had 
happened. Tisyaraksita was punished to death, and Kun&la 
got back his eyes. 

From the Divyavadana it appears that Taksasila was included 
in the empire of Bindusara of Mngadha, father of Asoka, as well. 

The Divyavadana refers to the beautiful city of K&kmlrn 
which was inhabited by the learned ( p. 399 ). 

Kasnnra Madhyantika, a Bhiksu, was sent to Kasmlra as a 

missionary by his spiritual guide Ananda. 
Kasmlra at that time was peopled solely by the N&gas ( N. B. L. 
Avadana-Sataka, p. 67; also Cf. Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 
70th, p. 2-3 ) The Bodhisatttvftvadana Kalpalata, ( p. 105 p. 2 ) also 
refers to a Bhiksu, Raivata by name, of SailavihSra in Ka&mlra. 
The author of the “Sragdhara sfcotram" was a Buddhist monk 
of Kasmlra. 

In Uttarapatha there was a city named Bhadraslla, rich, 
prosperous and populous. It was 12 yojanas in 

Bhadrastls length and breadth, and was well-divided with 
four gates and adorned with high vaults and 
windows. There was a royal garden in the city named Manigarbha 
( Divyavadana, p. 315 ). According to the Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata, the city was situated to the north of the Himalayas 
and that it was ruled by king named Candraprabha ( 5th. p. 2 
and 6 ). The city came, later on, to be known as Taksakila 
because here the head of Candraprabha was severed by a beggar 
brahmin ( Divyavadanaraala, N. B. L. p. 310 ). 

Manjudeva, king of the mount Manjusri in China ( obviously 
a mythical one ) seeing the K&lihrada full of 

Gokariia monstrous acquatic animals, and the temple of 
Svayambhu almost inaccessible, opened with his 
sword many of the valleys on the southern side of the lake. He 
opened the valleys of Kapotala, Gandhavati, Mrgasthall, Gokarna, 
Varaya and Indravatl in succession. 

5 i Annals, B. O. R. I. ) 
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After the departure of the Lord Krakuohanda from Nepal, 
Svayambhu produced eight vitaragas or holy men who had 
mastered their passions. They lived there, granted happiness and 
prosperity to all creatures. One of those eight vitaragas or holy 
men was Gokarnesvara, in Gokarna or the Vagmatl where it 
falls from the mountain. ( Svayambhu purana, N. B. L., p. 253 )• 
It is modern Sutlej, a tributary of the Ganges. Kinnarl 
Manohara, wife of Prince Sudhanu, son of Suva.hu, 
Satadru nvor king of Hastinapura, while going to the Hima- 
layas, crossed the river Satadru and proceeded to 
the mount Kail&sa ( A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 118 ). 

Vajravati Vajravati in Uttarapatha was ruled by king Vajra- 
canda ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 103rd, p. 4 ). 

Puskaravatl is referred to in the Bodhisattva- 
PuakarUvatl or vadana Kalpalata ( 32nd p. 40 ). The city is 
Puskalsvuti probably identical with Peukalautes of the Greek 

geographers which is the same as modern Peshawar. 

The country of the Kiratas, Daradas, Clnas and Hunas are 
referred to in the Lalitavistara (pp. 125-26). 

sskala The city of Sakala is referred to in the Divya- 
vadana ( p. 434 ). It is doubtless identical with Sagala ( modern 
Sialkot in the Punjab ), the city of the famous king Milinda. 

The river Sindhu or Indus is referred to in the Divyavadana 
(p. 581). It is stated therein that MahakStyayana 
Sindhu while proceeding towards the Madhyadesa 

arrived on the Sindhu. ( Athayusman Mahakatyayano Madhya- 
desam igantukamah Sindhu m anupraptah ). 

APARANT4 OR WESTERN COUNTRY 
Countiues, Cities, Villages, etc. 


The Divyavadana ( pp. 544 ff ) refers to two great cities of the 
Roruka td ra0 of the Buddha, e. g., Pataliputra and Roruka. 
The latter may be identical with Alor, an old city of Sindh. Roruka 
Sauvira i n Sauvira, was ruled by King Rudrayana who 
was killed by his son Sikhandi. As a punishment of this crime, 
the realm of Sikhandi was destroyed by a heavy shower of sand. 
Three pious men only survived, two ministers and a Buddhist 
monk. Bhiru, one of the two ministers, established a new oity 
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there which was named Bhiruka or Bhirukacoha after him. 

Bhfgukaccha Thence probably came the name Bhrgukaccha or 
Bharukaocha identical with Barygaza of Ptolemy ( pp. 38, 152 ) 
and the Periplus of the Erythrean sea ( pp. 40, 287 ) and modern 
Broach in Kathiawar, It was a rich and prosperous city thickly 
populated ( Div. 545 ). The Gandavyuha ( N. B, L. p. 92 ) refers 
to a goldsmith, Muktasara by name, of Bharukaocha. The Lord 
Suparaga in his old age once undertook a voyage with a number 
of other merchants to trade with the inhabitants of a coast named 
Bharukaocha ( Bodhisattvavadana, N. B. L., p. 51 ). 

A brisk trade existed between Rajagrha and Roruka. It is 
said that merchants from Rajagrha went to Roruka for trade 
( Divyavadana, pp. 544 ff ). King Rudrayana of Roruka was a 
contemporary of king Bimbieara of Magadha, and they became 
intimate friends. The BodliisattvSvadana Kalpalata refers to 
Rauruka ruled by a famous king named Udr&yana ( 40th, p. 4 ). 

When the Buddha was dwelling at SrSvastl, there lived con- 
temporaneously at the city of SiirpSraka a house- 

ourpSrak.i holder named Bhava ( Divy&vadana, pp. 24 ff ). 
Burparaka seems to have been an important centre of trade and 
commerce when merchants used to flock with merchandise ( Ibid, 
pp. 42 ff ). It is identical wiih modern Sopara in Gujrat. 

DAKSINAPATHA 

Countries, Cities, Vjij.aues, mountains, etc. 

The Daksinapatha or Southern country lay to the south of the 
river Saravati, the town of Satakaimika and the Tariyatra hill 
( Mahavaggu and Divyavadana ). The Janapadas of Asmaka 
and Avanti were strictly speaking, included in the Daksinapatha. 
The Daksinapatha is often referred to in the Mahavastu, the 
Asokavadana and the Gandavyuha. After the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva Asita, a brahmin of Ujjayini in Daksinapatha came from 
the Himalayas to see the Bodhisattva ( Mahavastu, Vol, II. 30 ). 
While roaming in Daksinapatha a self-exiled king of Kosala saw 
a shipwrecked merchant who was on his way to Kosala (Mahavastu 
III, 850 ). On the day of Girivalgu-sarngama, a festival was held 
at Sravastl, people assembled from all quarters of the city. Among 
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others there came Kubalaya. a dancing girl from Daksinapatha 
( N. B. L., Asokavadana, p. 35). 

There in the village of Dharmagrama in Daksinapatha lived 
a brahmin named Siviratra ( Ibid, p. 92 ). The 
Dharmagrtima Gandavyhha ( N. B. L. Ms. No. A 9 ) mentions a 
long list of place names which were all inoluded 
in the Daksinapatha. Important of them were : - Mount Sugrlva in 
the country called Ramavarta, Pupratisthita of 
A number of SSgara on the way to Lanka, Vajapura, a city 
place names of of Dravida, Samudravelati to the east of Maha- 
DaksipBpatha prabliu; Sumukha in the country of Sramana- 
mandala; city of Sanuintamukha in Mulaka; 
Sarvagrama of Tosala in Mitatosala ; Utpalahhuti in Prthurastra; 
Kalingavana; Potolaka Pasatmandula and Dvaravati. Of these 
Mulaka. Tosala, Kalingavana and Potalaka ( Potala or Potana ) 
are well known in Buddhist literature ; others do not lend them- 
selves to any definite identification. Sramanamandala may refer 
to modern Sravana llelgola in Mysore, once a stronghold of 
Jainism, and Supratisthita, to Paithan on the Godavari. 

Kalinga is referred to more than once in the Mahavastu as an 
important kingdom, ftenu, son of Disampati, 
Kalinga king of Kalinga, was once compelled, by the 
instigation of Mahagovinda, the son of his family 
priest, to cede the six provinces of Ill's father’s empire, namely, 
Kalinga, Patlana, Mahesavati, Varanasi, Roruka and Mithila to 
the refractory nobles (Mahavastu, III. 204 If. ). Brahmadatta, a 
wicked king once reigned in Kalinga. He used to have Sramanas 
and Brahmauas invited to his palace and devoured by wild ani- 
mals ( Mahavastu, III. 361 ). Dantapura which is also referred to 
by Yuan Chwang was probably one of the capital cities of 
Kalinga 1 where ruled king Nalikela ( Mahavastu, III. p. 361 ). 
The alphabet of the Kalinga country is referred to in the 
Lalitavistara as having been mastered by the 
KharjJadipa Bodliisattva ( pp. 125-26 ). The BodhisattvS- 
vadana Kalpalata mentions a country named Khaudadlpa burnt 
by the king of Kalinga ( 3th, p. 27 


X. See my Goography of Early Buddhism, p. 64, 
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The Vindhyaparvats is said to have been situated Bouth of 
Avanti, and on it was Drti’s hermitage ( N.B.L. , 
Vindhya Parv.ita Bhadrakalpa-nvadana, p 44 }_ Xhe fiBme text refers 

to the "V indhya forest on the outskirts of the mountain ranges 
(p. 46). The Vindhya mountain is referred to as having been adorn- 
ed with (lowers ( Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 1st p. 31 ). 


Kiskindbya 

mountain 


The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata ( 24th, p. 19) 
refers to the Kiskindbya mountain which accord- 


ing to the epic tradition was included in the Daksinapatha. 


Asoka’s tree was brought from Gandhamadana by Ttatnaka, 
keeper (if the hermitage, and was planted at the 
GandhamSdaiiu hack of canopy where the Blessed One showed 

miracles ( Divyavadanj, p. 137 ). In this mountain there lived a 
brahmin named Raudraksa who was well acquainted with 
miracles ( Ibid, p. 320 ). According to the Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata, this brahmin lived at the foot of the Gandhamadana 
mountain which was visited by the Buddha ( 5th, p. 31, 25 ). The 
Gandhamadana hill is also referred to in the Lalita- 
vistara ( p. 391 ). 


In AsvaghosaY baum’arcumnda Kavja tlieTO is a reference to 
the Mainakaparvata entering the river to chock 
MainEka Parvata the course ol ll,c ocean ( ch. VII. v. 40). The 

same story is also alluded to in the Ramayana which locates the 
Mainakaparvata in Daksinapatha. 


Malayacala is referred to as a mountain where JimutavShana 
took shelter after giving up his sovereignty 
MalayScala (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 108th, p. 12). Epic 
tradition locates the Malaya mountain in the Daksin&patha. 

The Citrakuta hill is referred to in the Lalita- 
Citrakuta vistara ( p 391 } 


The island of Lanka is referred to in the Gandavyuba 
(N.B.L. p. 91), The “ Lank§vatara ” is an 
Lanka account of a visit paid by Sakya to the king of 
Laiika and of his preachings in that island. The Lankavatara 
text refers to the Malaya mountain of Lanka ( N.B.L. p. 113. ), 
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D&pdak&vana is referred to in the Lialitavistara ( p. 2.16) where 
it is stated that for thousands of years in the once 
Datjcjakavana burnt forest of Dandakavana, even grass did not 
grow. Epic tradition locates the Dandaka forest in the 
Daksinapatha. 

PRACYA OR EASTERN COUNTRY 

The Pracya country lay to the east of Pundravardhana. 

The alphabet of the Vahga country is referred 
VangB to in the Lalitavistara as having been mastered 
by the Bodhisattva ( pp. 125-26 ). 

In the walled city of Gauda which had only ono gate, Viravatl, 
was the presiding deity ( N. B. L. , Svayambhu 
Gau<ja Purana p. 256 ) Pracandadeva, king of Gauda, 
having abdicated his throne in favour oi his eon Saktideva devoted 
himself to the service of the goddess Vlravatl. 



*PAN CAT ANTRA STUDIES 

BY 

A. VENKATASUBBIAH 


5. KING KACADRUMA 

The sto'-y of King Kacadruma ( Kakuddrumci ) is found in all 
ihe versions that are derived from VasubhSga's recension’ of the 
Fafieatantra, that is to say, in Du ( 1.1 ), Tantri ( 2a ), Tantrai 
( 36 ), and Tantai ( 1.2 ) * . Among the ( earlier ) versions belong- 
ing to Visnusarman’s recension of that hook, it is found in T 
( 1. 8 ), Spl ( 1 . 10 ), and Pn ( 1. 11 ) only : 3 it is not found in 
Sp or Pa. 

In Spl, the story is introduced by the verse — 
tijaktai cabhyanfara ijena 1)3 by as cabhyantari-krtah I 
sa era mrlyum apno'i yatha taja Kakuddrumqh n * 
and is, briefly, as follows:— 

“ There once lived in a iungle a jackal named Candarava. Over- 
come by hunger, he once entered a town and was there obliged to 
take shelter in a vat of indigo solution. When at last be managed to 

* No. 1 of these Studies has been published in Asia Major, III, pp. 
307--320, and nos. 2, 3, 4 in JBBRAS. Vol. 4, pp. 1-2G and Vol. 5, pp. 1-10. 
For explanation of the abbreviations used, see pp. 1 and 21 in JBBRAH. 
Vo). 4. 

1 Regarding the recensions of VasubhSga and Vispu^arman, see my 
artiole entitled “ On the Reconstruction of the TaBoatantra ” in tho 
Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranislik ( Z[I ), 8, 228 ff. 

s The names Tantri, Tantrai and Tantai are UBcd by me here to denote 
the Pafica. versions ( or adaptations 1 current in Java, Siam and Laos 
respeotively, and written in Middle Javanese, Siamese and Laotian. A 
detailed account of the Tantri is given by Dr. C. Hooykaas in his disserta- 
tion entitled “ Tantri, De. Mxddeljavaansehe J’aficatantra-bewerking " that 
was published in 1929 ; and a full translation ( into the Dutch language ) of 
it was published by the same scholar in i 931. Of the Siamese work, a French 
translation was published in 1921 by the late Prof. E. Lorgeou under the title 
“ Lea Entretiens de Nang Tantrai " . Of the Laotian Paflca., a brief account, 
with synopses of its stories, was published by Prof. Finot in 1917 in Vol. 17 of 
the Bulletin de T Ecole Franjaise d’ Extreme Orient. 

The references here are to the above-named works of Hooykaas, Lorgeou 
and Finot, 

* The story is also found in Ks but not in So. 

1 “ He by whom intimate ones (i. e., persons of proved worth and loyalty) 
have been cast out and outsiders ( i. e., unproved persons ) admitted into the 
inmost circle, be alone, like King Kakuddruma, meets with death. " 
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steal back to the jungle, he found that his body was coloured a 
fast blue. Because of this blue colour, the lion, tiger, wolf and other 
denizens of the jungle did not recognize him ub a jackal. They 
thought that he was a strange animal, and, being afraid, want- 
ed to run away. Seeingthis, the jackal called out to them and said-' 
“ O ye animals, why are ye afraid of me and want to run away ? 
I have been created by Brahma to rule over the animals of the 
jungle who, up to now, have no ruler. Remain therefore, and live 
happily under my rule, I am known as King Kakuddruma in all 
the three worlds ” . Hearing this, all the animals made obei- 
sance to the jackal who bestowed offices on the lion, tiger and 
others, but wholly ignored his own kindred and kept them 
at a distance. 

“ Once, the jackal heard his kinsmen howling, and began im- 
mediately to howl with them. Seeing this, the lion and other 
animals perceived that he was a jackal, and saying, ‘ Ha, we have 
been deceived by this mean jackal killed him on the spot juBt 
as he was attempting to escape. " 

'I he stories in T and Pn are similar to the above ; but there is 
nothing said in these versions about the jackal calling himself 
Kakuddruma. The introductory verses too in these versions 
read pfida d as murlchas Cunt/aravo yalha and say nothing about 
Kakuddruma. 1 

In all these versions, this story follows that of The Louse and 
Bug, and is related by the jackal Damanaka to the lion Pingalaka 
in order to enforce his warning that no good, but harm, would 
result by Pihgalaka’s keeping the bull Samjivaka in a confidential 
position and neglecting hereditary servants like himself. 

The story however is not apposite this connection. For, 
since the jackal became king only after be fell into the indigo-vat, 
there could be no question of his having had * intimate (proved ) 
servants ’ before that happening, or of his dismissing such servants/ 
And it is thus plain that the details related in the Spl-T-Pn 

1 T, in addition reads p5da o as sn bhiimnit nihalah icte. 

K It also 6eems to me very doubtful that the author of the k&thasaihgraha 
verse has used the word raj 5 in pSda d ( yuth 3 rdjU Kukuddrumah ) in the 
unusual sense of ‘ king of animals, ' 
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version of the story'a re not in conformity with : the introductory 
verse, and that this version of the story does not fit into the context. 

The story related in Du-Tantri-Tantrai-Tantai differs very 
widely from the above. In Du, the story is the first one in Book 
( tantra ) I, and is related by the jaokal Karataka to Davanaka to 
enforce his observation that, since the lion Pingalaka had 
estranges from himself trusty servants like themselves and put 
outsiders in positions of trust, he had nobody but himself to blame 
if he found himself in danger. It is introduced by the verse 
abhycmtaragata bahya bah y as cabhyantararn g.ituh 1 ywr runtl 
nidhanam ydnti yatha raja Kacadrumah H ’ and is, briefly, as 
follows : — 

“ King Mahadruma had a son named Kacadruma who did not in 
his boyhood cultivate the society of his elders hut associated with 
evil-living men and was a slave to the seven kinds of iryasana. 
He became king after his father's doath and through his evil 
ways became estranged from, and lost the services of, the chaplain, 
chamberlain, chancellor of the exchequer, commander of the 
armies, ministers and other loyal and trusted officers and feudato- 
ries. He then bestowed these offices on the rasoally crew that 
formerly had been his playmates. The administration became 
every day worse and the people suffered sorely, Seeing this 
state of affairs, Kacadruma’s cousin Simhabala attacked the 
kingdom. The old servants, friends, soldiers, and frontiersmen 
that had been disgraced by Kacadruma stood aloof ; and many of 
the newly appointed servants ran away and some of them joined 
the enemy. The foolish Kacadruma being thus abandoned by 
all, was easily captured by the enemy. ” 

The stories in Tantri, Tantrai and Tantai are very similar to 
the above ; but as these versions have joined on the story of The 
Two Parrots ( = Du. 1. 14 ; Pn. 1, 29 ) to thiB, they all relate that 
King Kacadruma escaped from the enemy, and Tantai, Tantrai 
add further that he recovered his kingdom again from the enemy 
after defeating him with the help of the gold and the well-brought 
up parrot presented to him by the hermit. The name of the king 

1 “ Like King Kacadruma, the men by whom those in the iDner circle are 

cast out. and outsiders taken into the inDer circle, are overtaken by 
destruction 
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is given as Gajadruma, Kesadruma and Gardhuma respectively 
in these versions, and Tantri contains, besides, the introductory 
verse ( of Du ? ) in a corrupt form. 

The four versions however all agree in saying ( 1 ) that Kaca- 
druma was a king, ( 2 ) that he dismissed from office trusted 
servants of proved loyalty, and appointed incompetent outsiders 
( unproved persons ) in their place, and (3) that he was abandoned 
by them when, following their maladministration and consequent 
disaffection of the people, the kingdom was attacked by enemies. 
These details, it will be noticed, are quite in conformity with the 
kathaaarhgraha verse given above ; and it follows hence that the Du 
version of the prose story is original, 1 and that of T-Spl-Pn un- 
original. The redactor of Ur-T * ( from which T, Ur-Spl, Spl and 
Pn are derived ), while retaining the kaihasamgraha verse, seems to 
have substituted the story of The Blue Jackal ( with the addition 
that the jackal changed his name into Kacadruma ) in place of 
the original prose storj ; and since this story was in disaccord 
with the kathasarhgraha verse, the redactors of T and Pn seem to 
have altered its fourth pads so as to eliminate all reference to 
King Kaoadruma. Even with this alteration, however, the discord 
between the two still persists, as we have seen above ; nothing has 
been ( or can be ) said in the story about loyal servants being dis- 
missed, and the story itself continues to be repugnant to 
the context- 

There Beems to be a slight corruption in Du 's version of the 
Btory. As we have seen, this version says only that King Kaoa- 
druma fell into the hands of his enemies, but does not say that he 
was killed by them. This, however, is what is said about him in 
the kathaaamgraha verse ; and it is hence probable that the original 
prose story oonatined a sentence or two that said that he was kill- 
ed by the enemies, and that these sentences have been lost 
in Ur-Du. 

1 As I have pointed out in ZII. 8. 237, the story of King Kacadruma 
seems to be one of the stories that were contained in the original 
Pafioatantra- 

i Regarding Ur-T, see ZII, 7, 31 and Edgerton’s P afloat antra Reconstructed, 
2,48. 
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The introductory verse too of Du seems likewise to be corrupt 
in p&das ab. As these padas now stand, we have to construe the 
words in the following order: yaih abhyantaragatdh bahyah bahySs 
ca abhyantaram gatah te naruh yathd rdjli Kacadrumo nidhanam 
yayau tathd nidhanam yunti ; and the words yaih ... gaidh do not 
make sense. I am therefore inclined to believe that the Spl 
reading ty iktds cabhydntard yena bdhyds cabhyantari-krtdh is 
original and that this reading waB later corrupted and assumed 
the form it now has in Du. 

There are two other stories in the Panoain whose case too 
the version contained in Du -Tantri-Tantrai -Tantai differs 
widely from that contained in T-SP-Pa-Spl-Pn. One is the story 
of The Ape and Officious Bird ( T. 1. 14 \ SP. 1. 13 ; Sy. 1. 12 ; Ar. 1. 
12 ; Spl. 1. 17 and 4. 12 ; Pn. 1. 25 and 4. 19 ; Du. 3. 5-6 ; Tantri 
12, Tantrai 47, Tantai 1. 11 ) : the T-SP-Pa version of this story 
mentions a glowworm and relates that the irate ape destroyed the 
officious bird, while the Tantri-Tantrai-Tantai version mentions 
no glow-worm and relates that the ape destroyed, not the bird it- 
self, but its nest. 1 

The other is the story of The Avaricious Jackal ( 2.3 in T, SP, 
Spl, Sy, Ar ; 2. 4 in Pn ; Du. 5. 5 ; Tantrai 35 Tantai 2. 4 ). The 
T-SP-Spl-Pn-Pa version of this story is as follows : — 

“ A hunter who had killed a deer and was carrying home its 
body, came across and killed a wild bear, and was also killed by 
it. A hungry jackal that happened to pass by the place and saw 
the three carcases, said to himself, ‘ Aha, what luck ! These 
carcases will serve me as food for many days; and for the present 
I shall eat the sinew-cord with which the bow Is strung and 
appease my hunger ’. Accordingly he gnawed through the bow- 
string when one end of the bow rebounded, hit the jaokal and 
killed him. ” 

The introductory verse of this story reads in T as kartavyah 
mrpeayo mtyavi na tu kdryo ' ti-samcayah i ati-samcaya-silo ‘ yayi 
dhanusd jambuko hatah and in SP as kartavyah samcayo niiyary na 
tu kdryo ‘ ii-samcayah, i pasya eamcaya-lubdhena dhanuqutmd vindsi- 
tah. The SP contains in addition the following dkhydna verse 

1 Both version* of the story are contained in Du, Spl and Pn. 
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also : vyftdha eka-dinam ydti dvi~dinam mTga-sukarau l bahu-Sam- 
cayam etan me sampralam capa-bhaksariam. 

According to the Du-Tantrai-Tantai version of the story' the 
three carcases found by the hungry jackal were those of an ele- 
phant ( who was killed by a hunter ), hunter ( who just after he 
had shot at the elephant, was bitten by a snake and died im- 
mediately thereafter ), and snake ( which was cmshed and killed 
accidentally, by the hunter falling upon it ). 

The Tantai has the following hat huso nipraha verse : atilibham 
na kattahbam ( kuru ? ) lobham pamanato I atilohhassa dosena jambuko 
dhanund hato which is in Pali and therefore undoubtedly un- 
original, and Du, K the following dlchyuna verse : mn-mUsam iu 
bhaven nagas catur-masam tu pannayah i dvi-masam tu naras caha 
adya hhaksyo dhanur-guyah. 

In the case of these two stories however, there are no means 
of determining which of the two versions, that contained in 
T-SP-Pa-Spl-Pn or that in Du-Tantri-Tantrai-Tantai, is original 
and which later. To judge from the phraseology, the above-cited 
dkhydna verse of the SP is without doubt unoriginal. The 
ukhyana verse of Du, on the other hand, may perhaps be original, 
in which case it would follow that the Du version of the story is 
original, and the other version, not. 

Both the above stories are contained in the Jl/topadcia, which 
in its introduction ( praslamka ), mentions Visnusarman as the 
author of the Panca- and professes to be based on that book of 
his, i. e., on his recension of the Paflcatantra. It is therefore of 
interest to note that its version of the story of The Ape and Offi- 
cious Bird ( 3. 1 ), like that of Tantri-Tantrai-Tantai, makes no 
mention of the glow-worm, and relates that the apes destroyed the 
birds’ nests. 

On the other hand, its version of the story of The Avaricious 
Jackal ( 1. 6 ) is a mixed version. The beginning of the story 
relates, like the T-SP-Pa-Spl-Pn version, the death of the deer, 
wild boar and hunter. Then it abruptly introduces the snake by 

1 The story does not oocurin the Tantii. 

2 Du dees not contain any kaths - ssriigraim or introductory verse in 
connection with this story. 
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Baying that ‘ the snake too was trampled to death by the two 
( i. e„ ihe hunter and boar ) mentions that the hungry jaokal 
saw four carcases, those of the deer, hunter, boar and snake, 
and h88 also the following UkhyTma verse = masam tkam naro ySti 
dvau masau mrga-sukarau l ahir eka-dinam yutiadya bhahsyo dhar.ur- 
gunah which mentions the snake in p&da c. It is therefore evident 
that the story is made up of elements borrowed from both the 
T-SP-Pa-SpI-Pn version and the Du-Tantrai-Tantai version, 
that is, from the Pancatantra versions of both Visnusarman’s and 
Vasubhaga’s recensions. 

6. THE ORIGINAL FORMS OF SOME 

PANCATANTRA VERSES 

Prof. Hertel has had occasion, in the course of the many books 
and articles that he has published about the Paficatantra, to 
discuss in a full manneT the readings contained in the several re- 
censions of some typical verses in order to illustrate his state- 
ments and support his conclusions. He has, on such occasions, 
reproduced fully the readings contained in the Mss., pointed out 
their merits and defects, and determined therefrom what the 
original formB of the verses in question must have been, and how 
the corrupt readings must have arisen. In respect of many such 
verses, I agree with Hertel in the conclusions that he has arrived 
at regarding their original forms ; but in reBpect of many others, 
it has seemed to me, after reading his writings, that the facts set 
forth by him do not always justify the conclusions that he has 
drawn. Similarly, the readings of some verses that are printed 
in the text of Prof. Franklin Edgerton’s Pancatantra Reconstructed 
too, are, it seems to me, not original. And I therefore propose in 
this article to discuss the readings of some of these verses,' and to 
determine what their original forms were. 

Besides the material used by Hertel, namely, the different 
readings contained in the Mes. examined by him and reported 
by him in his editions of the several recensions, I have in addi- 
tion made use here of the material contained in Durgasimba’s 
Pancatantra. Of this Fafica. version and its contents, I have given 
a detailed account in the Zeitschrift )u r Indologie und Tramstik : 

1 See in this connection, regarding the original form of T I. 45 [ = PR. 
2.87], Asia Major, III, 315; of T 1. 167 l = PR. 1, 158 J, JBBRAS. 4 (1928), 
7 , of T 9 , 69 ( — PR. 3. 57 J, JBBRAS. 5 ( 1929 ) f 9 ; and of T 1. 186, p, 43 above. 
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in 6, 299 f. of that; journal, I have reproduced in full all the 
Sanskrit verses that are cited by Durgasimha from the Sanskrit 
original of his version ; and in 7, 13 f. and 8, 229 f. , I have shown 
that his version of the Panca, is, like the majority of the Paftoa. 
versions written in Siamese, Laotian, Javanese, Madurese, 
Balinese, eto, and ourrent in Further and Insul- India, derived 
from VasubhSga's recension of that book. 

The readings of Du therefore are of particular interest since it is 
derived from a source which is quite different from Visnusarman’s 
recension of the Panca. from which the Sanskrit versions T, SP, 
Spl, Pn,' etc. , are all derived ; and on those occasions when these 
Sanskrit versions read a stanza in different ways, the agreement of 
Du in a reading contained in one of them shows conclusively that 
that reading is original. Unfortunately, the great majority of 
the Sanskrit verses in Du are peculiar to this version, and there 
are only about a hundred verses in it that are found in T and 
other Sanskrit versions. 

1. I begin with T 1. 5 ( = PR. 1. 6 ; Du 6 ) which reads 
as follows : 

avyaparesu vyaparaih yo narah Icartum icchali \ 

8a naro nihatah sete kilotpativa markatah li 

P&das ab are found without change in SP, N, Spl, Pn, Hit, and 
Du. In c, SP, Spl, Pn and Du have eva instead of narah. ; instead of 
nihatah, these four read nidhanam and T B pralayam, and instead 
of iete all these five have ydti. In d, SP, Spl, Pn, Hit, and Du have 
vdnarah instead of markatah. 

This conspectus of readings shows that the original form of 
this verse is ; 

avyaparesu vyapdram yo narah kartum icchati l 
sa eva nidhanam yati kilotpativa vanarah n 
as read by Du, SP, Spl and Pn. Edgerton however gives in his 
PB sa eva nihatah sete as the original form of pads c. 

2. T 1. 21 ( = PR. 1. 23 ) reads as follows : 

apaya-sarhdar&anajam vipaitim 
upaya-samdarsanajam ca siddhim l 
medhavino niti-vidah prayuktam 
purah sphurantim iva dar&ayanti tl 

1 The readings that are reproduced here of these versions are, for the 
molt part, extracted from Edgerton’a PR. 
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The variant readings are found in c only where, instead of 
"vidah, the SP Mss. have °pada, °patha, °vidhi $ Hit. °vidhi, Spl 
and Pn, °guna instead of prayuktam , SP has prayuktah 

Hertel has opined ( SP, p. L XVIII ) that the SP reading 
e prayuktQh is a corruption and that T 's reading of the verse is 
correct and original. He translates the verse as, “ Die Weisen 
zeigen, dass der Mlsserfolg, welcher eintritt, wenn sioh ein 
Naohteil zeigt, und der Erfolg, welcher eintritt, wenn sich ein 
Vorteil zeigt, mit dem der “Fiihrung-” Kundigen verbunden Bind 
[ = von ihm abhangen ] und vor diesem gleichsam aufleuohten 
[ — er sieht sie voraus und riohtet sioh danaoh ] Edgerton, 
on the other hand, thinks ( PR. 1. 23 ) that the original ( and 
correct ) reading of pada o is medhavino niti-vidhi-prayuktOm 
and translates the verse as, “ The disaster that follows from the 
application of bad plans, and the suocess that follows from the 
application of good plans, are connected with the principles of 
polity, and shine forth in advance, so to speak, so that the intelli- 
gent can point them out. ” Both these scholars thus agree in 
interpreting prayuktam as ' is connected with ; is bound up with ’, 
which is an impossible meaning for that word. 

The fact is, that granting that the reading of the first two 
p&das is correct ( and of this there can be no doubt since the same 
reading is found in all the versions ), the word prayuktam ( in the 
accusative case ) is wholly out of place in the verse. The correct 
reading in c therefore is not nihvidah or niti-vidhi-prayuktdm, but 
niti-vidhi-prayuktah as read by the Mss. KT of the SP and indi- 
cated by the Mss. FHODG of the SP and by Hit. ( see 8P, p. 
LXVIII ). This word means * those that are appointed to look 
after the conduct of affairs of niti ' and denotes the ministers of 
the king ; and the meaning of the verse is = “ Wise ministers that 
are put in charge of the oonduct of affairs of niti, cause to appear, 
as it were, vividly, before one’s eyes, the danger which is caused 
by an improper course ( apdya ), and the success which results 
from the proper course ( uvdya ) 

The original and correct reading of the verse is therefore 1 
apayartatndarsanajam vipatlim 
updya-samdarianajam ca siddhim. I 
medhavino nltt-vidhi-prayufdah 
purah sphurantim iva dariayanti n 
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3. T 1. 37 (j= PR. 1. 37 ) reads as- 

buddhimdn anurakto 'yam ihcbhayam ayam jacjlah I 
iti bhrtya-vicdrajflo bhrtyair dpuryate nrpah n 

The variants are found in pada b only ; instead of iho^hayam, 
N has ihottamam, Pn abhakto ’yam, SP abhayo ’yam, and one Ms. of 
T, ito bhayam. Instead of janah, SP has jadah, and Hit. reads the 
pads as ayam siira ito bhayam. 

Hertel ( SP, p. LI ) seems to think that the reading of T is 
correct and original ; so also does Edgerton, who, like Hertel, 
translates pSdas ab as “ This one is wise, this one faithful, this 
one both, that one foolish ”, This is incorrect ; for, there is only 
one ayam in a, and it means, “ This one is clever, devoted The 
word ubhayam too in the above Tending Tefers to two qualities 
( buddhi and anurakti ) which are not mentioned in pada a ; and 
there is thus no doubt that the above reading is incorract and 
corrupt. The correct reading is ito bhayam as is contained in one 
Ms. of T ( compare also the reading of Hit. given above ); and the 
reading /hobhaijam is plainly a corrupt form of this reading. The 
meaning of padas ab, with this reading, is, “ This one is clever, 
devoted ; from this one, there is danger ( to be apprehended ) ; this 
one is stupid ” ; compare T 1. 48 ; kirn bhaktendsamartfuna tcirn 
ialctmdpakannU t hhaktam saktam ca mum rajan yathavaj jhatum 
arhast. The original and correct reading of the verse is therefore. 
buddhimun anurakto ’yam ito bhayam ayam jadah i 
iti bhrtya-vicdrajfio bhrtyair dpuryate nrpah II 

4. T 1. 30 ( = PR. 1. 30 ; Du 12 ) reads as- 

danlasya vd niskusanena rajan 
karnasya kaiyfuyanakbua vd ’pi I 
Irrtena karyarri bhavalisvaranam 
kim ahga vag-ghastavatd janena II 

The variants are found in a, d only. In a, instead of t>5 
niskusanena, the SP Mss. have sa mgharsanakena or nirgharsi t rnkena, 
Hit, Du and N mrgharsayakena, Spl and E n mskosanakena ; instead 
of rajan, Spl has nityam. In d, some SP Mss. have ah\jhri and 
Pn iiama instead of ahga ; instead of vdg-ghastamla, SP, N, Hit. 
and Du have vuk-pdyimata, and Pn vdkydhgavala ; and instead of 
janera, SP, N, Hit, Du, Spl and Pn all have narena. 
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Regarding the words nislcusana, ruskosanaka, nirgharsanaka and 
samgharsanaka, the first two are derived from the root kus with ms, 
signifying ‘ to extract, tear, draw out ; to husk, to shell ; to injure 
or hurt by tearing ’ , and have therefore nothing to do with the idea 
of tooth-pick. The latter two words are derived from the root 
5 thrs with the prefixes fit'r and sahi respectively ; but while the 
word nirgharasanaka is used in the sense of ‘ tooth-cleaner, 
dentifrice ’ ( see Apte ), the words saingji'orsanaka is not bo used. 
In fact, no instance is met with of the use of this word anywhere 
in any sense whatever. It is clear therefore that nir<jhar$artaka is 
the proper word to use in pada a, and that it is the original read- 
ing. This is shown, besides, by the agreement of Du with 
SP, N and Hit. 

Similarly, the agreement of Du with SP, N and Hit. shows 
that the original reading of pada d is, kim ahga vak-punimata 
nareya. The original form of the verse is thus ~ 
daidasya niryhar^ayakena rdjan 
karntmju kaycjuyanakena va pi I 
trnena kdryaht bhamtUvardridrh 
kim ahga vuk-panimatu narena II 

5. T 1. 54 ( = PR. 1. 55 , Du 44 ) reads as — 
jnii.huko hudu-yuddhena vjtgain casadhabhutina \ 
dutikd tantravayena trayo ‘narthiih stay ant krtah u 

In a, instead of hu<}u, SP and Du read mesa 0 , T B and Pn, 
huda ■ In c, SP and Du have tantu instead of tantra°, Spl napili 
for (ITitika, and Pn para-hdryena instead of t antra cay enu. In d, Spl 
and Pn have dosdh instead of ‘ narthuh . The agreement of Du and 
SP shows that the original reading of the verse is : 

jambuko mesa-yuddhena ray am casadhabhutina i 
dldika iantuvdyena trayo 1 narthah svayam krtdh H 

6, T 1. 56 ( = PR. 1. 57 ; Du 45 ) reads as — 

t.annasya' leuryasya samudbhavartham 
agumino ‘rlhasya ca samt/rahurlham I 
anartha-kUrya-prattsedhanartham 
yo mantryate ‘sau paramo hi manirah n 

In a, intead of sannaeya, Du reads (isanna 0 , N and SP blrastasya 
and one Ms. of it natftaaya ; instead of aavu dbhavQrtham, SPwod Du 
7 l Annals, B. 0. R, I. ] 
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read samuddharartham. In c, SP and N have °pratighdtanar(ham 
instead of °pTatisedharuirtham\ and in d, SP, N, Du have yan instead 
of yak. The verse does not occur in Spl and Pn. 

The word dsannd 3 in Du’s reading is used in the rare sense 
( see Apte ) of ‘ which is about to go down ; which is on the point 
of sinking ’ , that is, ‘ which is on the point of failure ; which is 
about to become hopeless to accomplish ’ ; and this indicates that 
the reading is not due to the caprice of some copyist ot redactor, 
but must be the original one of the author himself of the Panca. 
This view is confirmed by the readings bhrastasya hdryasya, 
sannasya kuryasya and vastasyn kuryasya found in other recensions, 
which all appear clearly to be paraphrases of the original reading. 
It seems very likely therefore that the redactors of these versions, 
finding that asanvo? in the original was used in a rare sense, 
replaced it by an equivalent word. For the rest, taniuddharurlham 
is manifestly more appropriate! it means ' for the purpose of lifting 
up ’ and is correlated with usanna 0 in Usanna-ktiryasya ) tbansamvd- 
bhavdrthum ; and the agreement of Du and SP shows that it 
is the original reading. Similarly, the agreement of Du and T 
shows that the original reading in c is ° prat /sedhawari ham, and 
the agreement of Du with SP and N that the original reading in d 
is yan and not yah. 

The original form of the above verse is therefore : 

Usa nna-karyasya samuddhard rtham 
Utjammo ‘rthasya ra samyraharlhum i 
anartha-kurt/a-pratisedhanarlJ.ai// 
yan mantryate l sau paramo hi manfrah li 

as read by Du. 

7. T 1. 68 ( = PR. 1. 69 ; Du 60 ) reads as — 

na so ‘uti pururo rujfui in yo r.a kamnyate sriyam I 
asakla-l>.\(u/na-?i.iltias tu narendraiu pury-updsate it 

In a, Du has oisti instead of so l sfi, and SP, N, and Hit, take l or 
raj no m. Du reads c as asaktuh sriyam Umiiim, SP as asakta 
hhaf/namanas tu, Spl as nsalcta eva mrvatra , Pn as na saktir ydvad 
anyapi ; and Hit. and N as parasya yuvatiiu ramyaih. For d, Hit. and 
N have sdkduk^.im ne'i^nie ‘ tha kih, and Pn 'aval samsevate param, 

Tbs agrsamant of Du and T shows that rdjfldrn Is the original 
reading in a, and nartndrafa paryupUtate in d; and in o, the reading 
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usaktah srtynm anetum yields a better meaning than the others 
with narendrani pary-updsate and seems therefore to be original ; 
compare Pn’s reading of cd. Of the two readings casti and so ‘sh 
in a, there is nothing to show which is original, but the latter 
seems to be the better reading. The original iorm of the verse 
seems therefore to be : 

na 8osti puruso rajnam yo na kamayate iriyam 1 
asaktah iriyam dnetu'in vmvndram pary-updsaie II 
8. T 1. 71 ( = PR. 1. 71 ; Du 55 ) reads as — 

yasndnn evadhilcafn cal Mir aropayati parthivah I 
sute vd tat-kuline vd sa laksmya harate manah II 
In a, Du has hharam for caksur, and Pn, apt for eva. Spl reads c 
as akulinah kulino vd, Pn ajndte vu, Hit. and N. site ’mulye’py- 
udas'tne, and the SP Mss. as ala o va kulino vd and side va stalculine 
id, Spl reads d as sa snyo bhujanam rarah , SP, sa rujyamabhi- 
kuidcsati, Hit. and hi, sa laksmyudriyate ( v. 1. * srhjate ) janah, and 
Du, sva-laksmim harate tadd. ] 

It is obvious that, in a, Du ’s reading hharam aropayati is the 
correct one, and that the reading caksur aropayati found in the 
other recensions is a mere senseless combination of words and 
incorrect. 1 2 

In c, the agreement of Du and T shows that s ule vd tat-kuline 
vd is the original reading. In d, the reading of T does not fit the 
context ; for the verse, according to T, says that the person on 
whom the king places more responsibility than usual captivates 
the mind of LaksmI. What the speaker (Damanaka) wants to 
say is, however not that LaksmI is captivated by such a person, 
but that such person allows his mind to be captivated by LaksmI, 
that is, oasts covetous eyes on LaksmI, and is a traitor. Compare 
the sentence ata evayam dosah. vyudatya sarvavi nvrga-janam 
yasyopary dsthd pratihaddlia so ‘yam adhund svdmitvam abhi- 

1 The reading sa luhsmya harate manah that is printed in ZII. 6, 303 as 
the fourth pilda is due to oversight. 

2 The translations of Hertel ( “ Auf vender K6nig allzuglitig [ wdrtlich : 
allzusehr ] sein Auge riohtet ’’ ) and Edgerton ( “ If a king shows too much 
regard for one person " )of padas ah do not contain the equivalent of the 
wordB aropayati and caksur aropayati respectively. 
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vafichati that immediately precedes this verse in T and the corres- 
ponding passages in SP, Spl, Pd, Hit, and Du ; compare also T, 
Ab. 54 : sa tavad drohi. The original reading therefore is not 
s a lakfjmya hnrate manah but sa laksmya hriyate manah as is indicat- 
ed by the corrupt readings ( driyate ; sriyate ) of Hit. and N. The 
original form of the verse is thus without doubt- 

yasminn evddhikam hhuram arcpayali parthtvah l 
mte vu tat-kuline va m laksmya hriyate maruih ll 

The meaning of the verse is : “ Whomsoever the king entrusts 
with more responsibility than is usual, whether son or one belong 
ing to his family, his mind is captivated by Laksmi 

9. T. 1. 89 ( — PR. 1, 88 ; Du 89 ) reads as~ 

decry a nara-patayas c« (ulya-slld 
na hy esdm parid'ir astt 8'iuhrdam vu l 
sukrusuni dram apt samdtdm prayatnat 
samkruddhu raja tea nusayanti meghTdi II 

Outside T, this verse is found in Du only which reads 
partcitam instead of paned/h in b, and sambhrtam instead of samedam 
in c. In this latter pada, sambhrtam is decidely the better reading; 
for the word sameda, though it is appropriate to rajas, does not 
suit susrvsd as an attribute, while sarnbhrta, on the other hand, is 
a quite appropriate word to be used with susrusu and with rajah 
also. Compare the passages cited under cira-sambhrlum in the 
PW, b. v. bhar. There can be no doubt therefore that sambhrtam 
was the original reading and that nawudtam is a corruption of it. 
In pada b, there is little to choose between the readings pdricitam 
and paridtih . The former however balances with the word 
sauhrdam that follows in the same pada and may therefore be 
original, and the latter secondary. The original form of the verse 
seems therefore to be, 

Ticarya narapatayas ca tulya-sila 
na hy e^dfn paruitam ash sauhrdatn va l 
susrvsam dram api sambhrtaui prayatnat 
samkruddhu raja iva nusayanti meghdh ll 
which is the reading of Du. 

10. T 1. 99 ( = PR. l. 98 ; Du 97 ) reads as — 
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snipdhair era by upakrti-gaiiair dvefvalam eli kaieic 
chiVby/ul anyair upuhjl-saUuh priliui avpiyati I 
durgiahyatvau hi pati-imnasatii mi ilu i-blun 'as i ay a im tii 
seva-dlutnniih purini/a-yubtiuo yogimmt apy agatnyah ll 

In a, for suigdliair eva, the 8P. Mss. read citrani snigdhair and 
prdjnath tmgdhair, Hit. and N, tijilaih smgdhair, Spl and Pn, 
hluiva-migdhatr ; for by upakrii-ganair, SP, Sp], Pn, Hit., and N 
have upakrtam api, and Du, apy upakrtam apt ; for eti, Spl has yali ; 
and for kascit, SP, Spl, Pn, Hit, N and Du have him cit . In b, for 
sathyat , SP, Hit. and N have saksut, and Du, snigahdt ; for apakrti- 
sataih, SP, Spl, Pn, Hit, and Du have apakrtam apt, and N, upakrtam 
api ; for pritim evepayatt, Spl reads pritaye copayah, N, pritim eva pa- 
ydti, and Du, pritim evalanoii. In c, for d irgrahyatvat, Spl has 
duryahutvat and Du durgrZdiyatvam ; for °mana^dm, SP (some Mss. ) 
and Du have vacasdm ; and for natka °, Du has eka°. In d, N has 
f lahanum instead of yahan o. 

This conspectus of readings shows that the verse reads original- 
ly as : 

uni.gdk.atr eva try upakrtam apt dveyyatum eh lain cit 
snigdhud unya/r apakrtam api pritim eralanoti I 
durgrahijatiun nrpali-vacaadrrt ttmka-hhdvdsrayaua in 
uera-dharmah /xirama-gahano yogindm apy agamyah ll 

11. T 1. 100 ( = PR. 1. 90 ; Du 94 ) reads as — 

s> n mi yiiiittjin ui yi'iiti Iwavli 
/(■ iiirym/am prapya bhavauti dos&h l 
susvadu-toya-pravaha hi mid Yah 
sanindraw andyti bbavanly apeytih n 

This verse does not occur in Spl and Pn. In a, SP, ( some Mss. ), 
N and Du read gundh instead of yuni — . In b, some SP Mss. have 
nirgunZm for nirgunam. In c, instead of susvadu-toya-pramha hi, 
SP has amvadu-toya-prabhava hi and Du susvadu-toyah pravahanti. 

The reading gurui bkavanti is, in a, obviously the correct one. 1 
Similarly, in o, the reading of SP is obviously better than that of 
T ( a compound like susmdu-toya-pravaha with pravaha as the last 

' For, the suffix evi ( Paijini 5. 4 60 and varttika ) is to be added in the 
sense of abhUta-t&dbbSva, which is not suited to gun i- in this verse. 
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member is not met with elsewhere ). That of Du, however, seems 
to be still better ; for the word pravahanti in c balances with the 
word bhavanii in d, and the second half of the stanza becomes thus 
similar to the first half with its two balanced verbs. The original 
form of the verse seems to me therefore to be — 
il mi a yiina/iicsn ynna hhavanti 
tc nirgitnaiii pi dpya hhavanti dosith \ 
sitsviuln-toxiih pravahanti muiyah 
sannitlraw asinixa hhavantx apeynh U 

as is read by Du, 

12. T 1. 105 ( = PR. 1. 1 ()4 : Du 93 ) reads as — 

anujxa-niditavi hrtaih sava-sai Irani ndvaihlani 
st hale ’hjtnn avaropilaiii hadhira—hu na—japah blah I 
sva-puccham avauaiuilnvi siicinini u\are varsilnin 
Itrla ‘ ndba-mitkha-niaijdaiia yad aluulho javah scnlabw 

Pn reads the last three padas as stlmle kawala-ropaijuin utcirain 
tisarc varsaiiam I ivapnuhain avmumdani hailhira-kanju-japah krtas 
lad aiidhawukba-vnwdanaat yad nbuUv jam hhasitiim. SP reads 
si hah’ kawala-inpaihiin instead of ah/avi avarapitaw m b, salalatn instead 
of sneiram in l, and kilo ' iitlhii-wakha-darpai.io in d. Du too reads 
satalaw in c ( but one Ms. has howev er sitcirain ) and dhrlo ‘ndha- 
vmhha-dm pana in d ( but one Ms. lias lad andha-wttkha-dai painmi ). 

Here, it is obvious that the readings lcrta ‘ndha-mukh i—mandanu 
•and lad. andha-mvkha-maridanam. ot T and Pn are unsatisfactory, 
and that the word mandarin in them is a corruption of the word 
darjxvia which is found in SP and Du. The holding of a darpana 
or mirror before the face of a blind man is just as useless as the 
whispering of a mantra into the ears of a deaf person or the massag- 
ing of the limbs of a corpse ; for the persons concerned are, in none 
of these cases, aware of the holding of the mirror, etc. : they do 
not derive the least benefit from it, aDd these actions are thus 
quite futile. It is otherwise with the mandana or adorning of a 
blind man's face. The mandana of the face, whether of a blind man 
or of one who can see, is by its very nature intended to please or 
attract other persons, and serves that purpose whether the person 
concerned can see or not. It cannot therefore be said to be futile, 
as the holding of a mirror before a blind man’s face undoubtedly is. 
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Darpana, thus, is clearly the original reading in pada d ; so 
therefore is the word dhrta also. Similarly, in c, suciram is better 
than 8aia(am and seems to be the original reading. 

The original form of the verse is thus what is read by T, with 
dhrta 'ndha-mukha-darpano instead of kna ‘vdha-mukha-maridaM 
in d. 

13. T 1. Ill ( = PR. 1. 110 ) reads as — 

’kamah-madhunas tyahvtt jxtmuii vihaxa mnvlpalaw 
prala ti-snlahhdw pandhoddamilm apasya ca liidlatim I 
sntha-imidhuhuith UisymiVmc kahtmhusu diwtiudm 
snlahhvu iiptihiixaivtvii lol;ah hiilcui nihtvixalc ll 

Pn reads jala-mndhukarah klisyantime and sutabham apahuyaivam 
lokah khalesv anurajyate in c and d : and the SP Mss. read anuraj- 
yate , abhirajyate and hi rajyaifi in d after sujanam apahuyayafn 
lokah I'halem. In b, Pn has pralTli-mirabhim instead of c '$ubfiat/um, 
and N yandhair ndhyam instead of tjandhcddumum. In d, N has 
avalidyo yam instead of apahuyaivam. 

Hertel has discussed the readings of this verse on SP, p. LXX 
and arrived at the conclusion that the correct and original read- 
ing is s/iMjanti in c and katesu rtihanyate in d. According to him, 
kata in d has the sense of kataka , 'camp, army, court of a king,’ and 
the poet who has used the word in c ( in katambufiu ) uses it again 
in d in a different sense : the meaning of d is, “ So verlassen 
[ auch ] die [ meisten ] Mensclien das leicht zu Erlangende, um in 
den Hofen der Fursten getotetzu werden. ” 

All this seems to me to be improbable. It is, in the first place, 
very unlikely that kata = kataka and denotes the court of a king ; 
nor is it true that 'most men go to the courts of kiDgs ’ and ‘ are 
killed there. ’ Padas a, b, c of the verse, it will be seen, form the 
drstdnta and pada d, the dar.ylfrntiha : but while the drstantu speaks 
of bees clinging to the mada-jaia of elephants, the durstantika 
speaks of men being killed. That is to say, there is no congruity 
between the drstanta and the dUr^tUritiha, which shows that T’s 
reading of the verse is not original ( as Hertel opines), but con- 
tains corruptions. 

It is the opinion of Edgerton ( PR, 2, 107 f. ) that HisyunU is the 
correot reading in c, and Aa|V?u h rajyate in d ; but ka(a in hare 
regarded by him aa the Prakrit form of kfta 1 the beat throw of 
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dice ’ and pads d, according to him, means* 11 Foolish and greedy 
men renounce safe and sure good fortune to pursue the alluring 
but allusive ‘ easy money ' that luck in gambling would bring. ” 
That the word kata is used by the author in d in the sense of 
1 the best throw of dice ’ seems to me to be very unlikely; and even 
if it were, it is not correct to interpret it as ‘ luck in gambling. ’ 
Nor, considering that money won in gambling is ‘easy money is 
there any contrast between nilabham and lata. Moreover, in 
Fdgerton’s reading too there is no congruity between the verb 
liisyanti in the drstmda and lojyate in the darstdntila ; and it be- 
comes plain that this reading also is corrupt. 

The correct and original reading is therefore without doubt 
jada° in b, sl/syant/ in c and sujavam and khalesv ariurajyaU in d ; 
and the meaning of d is, “ The ( foolish ) world thus turns away 
from good people and attaches itself to rogues ” , in the same way 
as the foolish bees, turning away from the lotus, blue-lotus and 
malati, attach themselves to the tnada-jala of the elephants, It will 
be noted that, with this reading, there is perfect congruity between 
the drMdnta and darstuvl: ka. 

14. T 1. 120 ( = PR. 1. 11 9 ; Du 102 ) reads as — 
iindnua salih'ini khanyaiiHtiiQity 
a jink; lynnli yirer dpi slbnlniii i 
//pa/apii-irtalyaiiniis in lajjiiaih 
kilim ichiinsi iiinlinii niiiiiavninhii ti 
In a, Du has bhedyamanuni for khawianiavuvi ; in b, Pn has 
avapuxyanti instead of apakrsi/avti. Pn reads c as upajapa-vidaih 
ca karna-japa/h, and Du as up ijapaka-karnajapalvui/haih. 

The reading khanyamamanuni in a is unsatisfactory; for though 
it can be used appropriately with giri-sthaluni, it is not appropri- 
ate in connection with manai<z~cetdnisi. The word bin dyamanam, 
on the other hand is apposite in connection with e/iristhalcLm and 
with manava-ceianisi also. Compare T 1, 12 J ; hhvnatt/ samyak 
prahilo bhedah tnhiram-mativ npi i UhudharUn savihata-sdan mafiari 
tva rayo ‘ mbhasdm . This verse is in fact a paraphrase of the above 
verse ( T 1. 120 ), and mad here = cetas. 

In b, the word avapuryanti found in Pn has no sense, and is 
clearly a corruption of apakreyanti which is found in T and Du. 
Ifnd, Threading means 'by those who know howto whisper 
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In ears and have made efforts to whisper into ears, ’ Pn’s reading, 

* by whispered insinuations of those who are clever in whispering 
such insinuations, ’ and Du’s, ‘ by crowds of tale-bearers and 
slanderers This last is plainly the begt of the three ; and the 
original form of the verse is thus the reading found in Du. 

15. T 1. 125 ( = PR. 1. 124 ; Du 120 reads as — 

satror ukrandam ajh&tvA vairam arahpatc hi yah i 
«i pardhhavam dpmti samudra iva, 11 

Pn, Spl and Du read a as satror balam avijflaya, and SP, N have 
vikramam instead of akrandam. In b, instead of arabhate, N has 
akramate, and Du and one Ms. of SP, acarate ; and instead of hi, SP, 
Spl, Pn and Du have tu. In d, SP, Du have Uttibhat instead of 
tftibhat, and Spl, Pn read the p5da as samudras tittibhad iva. 

This conspeotus of readings shows that the original form of 
the verse is that found in Du. 

16. T 1. 136 ( = PR. 1. 130 ; Du 131 ) reads as — 

karyayy uttama-dayda-sahasa-phalany yyQsa-sndhy&m ye 
prityd samiamayanti niti-hilalah samnatva te mantrinah I 
nissaralpa-phalani ye tv avidhinA vdhchttnti dandodyamais 
tefayi durnaya-ceftitair narapater Uropyate iris tuldtn U 

In a, instead of °phalani, Du has 0 md!/dni, in b, instead of 
prityd, Spl has buddhya, and instead of samsamayanti Du has 
samnamayanh ; in c, for dandodyamais, Du has dati{ladhamas ; and 
Du has durnayd * in d, ( with cerebral n ) for durnaya. 

Du’s reading dandadhamas, in c does not fit into the context 
and is clearly a corruption of the original reading dantfodyamaih. 
Equally clearly is T's reading samsamayaidi a corruption of the 
original reading s arnnamayanti. The root sara+ sam, in the causative, 
means ‘ to extinguish, to still, to allay, to appease, etc.; beschwichli- 
gen, aufldschen, beruhigen-, and the expression karyani samsamayanti 
* they extinguish, allay or appease the affairs ’ does not make 
much sense. The root eam+narn, on the other hand, means, in the 
causative, * to set right, to bring about, to effect; zurechtbringen, 
zuuxgebringen ' and the expression karyatfi eathnamayanti ‘ they 
8 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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accomplish the tasks ’ fits well into the oontext of the verse. The 
original form of the verse is thus •' 

karyauy utlama-dauda-sahasa-phalany dyiisa-sadbyani ye 
pritya samnaniavanlt niti-hiialah sanmaiva ie mantrinah n 
nissilralpa-phalani ye tv avidhinU vd hr bant i dand odyamais 
tcfani ditnjaya-ccftilair narapalcr aropyaie sris tuldm U 

17. T 2. 90 ( = PR. 2. 55 ) reads as - 

no svalpam apy avyavasaya-bhlroh 
karat i vijhana-vidhir guijarti hi I 
andhasya kiih hasta-lala-sthito ‘pi 
nivarlayaty aiidhyam ilia pradipah n 

Pn, Hit, and SP all read adhyavasaya* in a instead of avyavasuya 0 , 
and artham instead of andhyam in d. Further, in d, instead of 
nivartayati , Pn has mvartayet , Hit. prakdsayati, and the SP Mss. 
nidarsayati, samdarsayati ; one Ms. has nirvattyati with itya however 
deleted by the writer. 

It is the opinion of Hertel ( SP. p. LXIV ) that avyavasaya- 
bhiroh ‘ unentschlossen and furohtsam ’ is decidedly better than 
adhyavasdya-bhiroh ‘ ein sioh vor einem festen Entschlusse 
Furchtender \ and that Pn’s understanding of nivartayati in the 
sense of 4 verschajft ’ and of artham nivartayati as ‘ causes a thing 
to disappear’ is incongruous with pada b which speaks of the 
accruing of an advantage ( gunam karoti ), whioh the removal of 
blindness undoubtedly is. 

This is wrong. As observed by H&rtel himself ( I. E. ) dhya in 
Sarada Mss. is very similar to vya ( compare for instance the 
reading avyavasaya ° of the Mss. R and p in T 3. 127 instead of 
adhyavasayabhirubhih ) ; and the agreement among Pn, Hit, and SP 
shows beyond doubt that adhyavasaya 0 is the original reading in 
a, and also artham in d. Adhyavataya-bhiru does not mean ‘ein 
sioh vor einem festen Entschlusse Furchtender ’ asHertel believes, 
or 1 one who is afraid to be resolute ' as Edgerton translates, but 
4 one who is afraid of exertion ; one who draws baok from the idea 
of exerting himself ; an alasa ’ ; and the meaning of the first half- 
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verse is “ The acquisition of knowledge does not oonfer even the 
slightest benefit on one who shrinks from exertion ” . This verse 
forms part of a harangue which the tortoise Manthara( ka ) 
addresses to the mouse Hiranya( ka ) on the desirability of one's 
putting forth one’s exertion, and the whole context shows that 
this verse, like the preceding 1 and following * verses, is concerned 
with the extolling of udycga, kriya or vyavasaya, ‘ industry and 
the decrying of the opposite firm resolves and fear have nothing 
to do here. 

In d, Edgerton prints nivartayaly artham as the original reading 
and understands it to mean ‘does good’. It is, however, doubt- 
ful if ni-vartay signifes ‘to accomplish’, and 1 am inclined to 
believe that the original reading is nirvartayati ( cp. in this 
connection the reading nirvattyali of the Sp Ms. referred to above). 
The meaning of the second half-verse is, “ what purpose, now, 
does a lamp, even when held in the hand, serve to a blind person ?” 

The original form of the verse seems thus to have been : 

na svalpam apy adhyavasdya-blnrolj 
karoti vijiulna-vidhir guiiaty hi \ 
andbasya kitji basta-tala-sthito ’pi 
nirvarlayaty artham iba pradipab li 

18. T 3. 1 ( = PR. 3, 1 5 Du 154 ) reads as- 

n a visvasct purva-pardjitasya 
satrosca milratvam updgatasya I 
dagdhatii guhaiii basyala gbtika-pUradm 
kaha-pranitena butilsancna II 

In a, instead of 0 parajitasya, SP, Spl,Pn, and Du have 0 virodhi 
tasya, and N, 0 virodhitesu. In b, SP has tu and Du ( and one Ms. 

1 eastruny adhltyupi bhavanti murlchU 
yas tu Icriyavan puruqcth sa vidvan I 
i illdghayaty aturam aujadham hi 
kim nama-matrena bhavaty arogah ll ( T ; p. 87, Iff.) 

? tad bhadra nityam udyoga-pareiia bhavitavyam I 
no daivarn iti samcintya tyajed udyogam atmanah i 
anudyogena leas taila'!' lilebhyah praptum icchati || 
udyuktdnam hy Uyanti dhana-bhoga iti | ( T ; p. 87, 22 ff. ) 
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of SP) hi for ca ; N reads the pada as dvi^atsu mitralvam upagatsqu. 
In c, SP has dagdhan grhan for dagdhdm guham, and SP, Spl and 
Du, pasya uluka-purndm for paiyata ghuka-purndm ; in d, N has 
kakopanitem. 

This conspectus of readings shows that the original form of 
the verse is that found in Du. 

19. T 3. 70 ( = PR. 3. 58 ; Du 179 ) reads as- 

an&ramhbas lit kdryAnCtm pratbainam buddhi-lahfanam l 
arahdhasyantagamanam dvitivaiH buddbi-lakfanam II 

In a, Pn has hi for tu, and SP and Du manusyanam for tu 
karyatiam. In c, for drabdhasya, SP has drambhasya, and Du, Pn 
and one Ms. of T have prarabdhatya. This conspeotuB of readings 
shows that the original form of the verse is that which is found 
in Du. 

20. T 3. 73 ( = PR. 3. 60 ; Du 186 ) reads as- 

hinah satrur nihantavyo yavan na balavan bhavct l 
sariijata-bala-paurusyah pakad lihavati durjayah II 

In a, SP, R, and T read hina- instead of hinah. In o, instead 
of e bala-paurusyah , some Mss. of SP have °bala-paksa& ca,Pn,°pau- 
rusa-balah, and Du °bala-pauskalyah. The original form of the 
verse is therefore that found in Du. 1 

21. T 3. 92 ( = PR. 3. 78 ; Du 195 ) reads as - 

varam apttau pradiptc tu prapatab pmya-karnianam I 
na cari-jana-sayisargo wnhurtain api sevitah it 

This is the reading of Pn also. Du however reads pSda b as 
prananam parivarjanam, and 0 sanisarge and sevanam in c and d. 

It is obvious that Du’s reading of cd is inferior to that of T and 
Pn. His reading of b, on the other hand, seems to be better ; for I 
see no point in the use of the word puWd~karmanam, as the as- 
sociation with enemies, even for a short time, causes poignant 
distress to all people, to those who have good karman as also to 

1 For samjUta-bala-paufkalyah =* softijata-bahu-balah or alyantarh 
balavSn. sathjata-bala-paurufyah, on the other hand, signifies ‘ grown strong 
and valiant ’ . 
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others. It seems to me therefore that Du’s reading of pada b, 
which is the better one, is original, and that the verse thus 
originally read as s 

vat am aguau pradipte in prdiwmlih parivarjanmh I 
na c&ri-jana-samsargo muhurtam api scvitah II 

22. T 3. 107 ( = PR. 3. 73 ; Du 200 ) reads as - 

shavdhenapi vabec chalnuli hdlam asddya buddbimdn l 
vahatd hpja-sarpcija mauduhl vinipatitah II 

In a, SP, Hit. read satrun instead of Satrvni ; in b, SP has 
karyam instead of Kalam and Du reads the pada as katya-sadham- 
buddhiman. In c, SP, N, Pn have mahuta instead of vahatd, and 
Hit. reads the pada aB yatha vrddhena sarpena. Pada d is read by 
Pn as marujuka bahavo hatah and by Du as mandUkv vinipatitah. 

The agreement of T and Du shows that, in a, the original read- 
ing is ialrum { singular ) and not satrun ; and it follows hence 
that, in d too, the original reading is manijuko vinipdtUah (singular) 8 
and not manduka vinipatitah ( plural ). The Du reading maniukah 
is moreover supported by Du 197 •' vahed amilram ( singular ) 
skandhena and Du 199 : kvn na jammy a ham bhadre yadd badhnami 
darduram ( singular )• In b, the readings kutam asddya and karyam 
asddya seem to be both corrupt ; for we do not meet elsewhere 
with any instance of the words kdla and kdnja being used with 
the root atdday. The compound kdrya-sddhana-buddkiman on the 
other hand seems to be unexceptionable ; and the original foim of 
the verse seems therefore to be that found in Du. 

23. T 3. 121 ( = PR. 3. 103 ; Du iv ) reads as - 

ho ‘hath kan desa-kalan sanut-visama-gnnah be naydh kc sahaydh 
ha sahtih ho ‘bhyitpayo hita-harnna-vidhau ha ca vie daiva-sampal i 
sampatlch ho ‘nubandhah pratihata-vacanasyoltaram him na me sy ad 
ity evath hdrya-siddhav avahata-manaso navabasya bhavanli n 


1 It must be noted however that the sentences tad mjan yatha Manda- 
vifena mandUka vihalah ( T, p. 141, Ab. 252 ; ), tad rdjan yatha tena mandSkS 
bhakfitsh ( SP. p. 53, 1. 1149 ), rSjan yatha Mandaviqena budihibalena man - 
dttkn nihatati ( Pn. p. 225 ) in T, SP, Pn lend support to their reading of the 
plural form maygVkTlh in d. 
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In a, SP, N, and 'Du have dvisah instead of nayah. In b, after 
abhyupayah, SP has phalam api ca kiyat ktdrsi daiva 0 , Du katham 
api ca layat kidrsl daiva , and N kulani api ca kiyat kidrsu daiva 0 . 
In c, for sampatteh, SP, N, Du have sampattau, and for kirn tia, Du 
has kirn nu, and SP, N kim ca. In d, instead of avahata 0 , SP, N have 
avahitu 0 , and Du vyamstta 1 ' ; instead of ndvahasya bhavanh, SP, N 
have navagidcnti santah, and Du nopahagyam prayanti. 

This conspectus of readings shows that the original form of 
the first three pfidas is : 

ho 'ham lean ah'a-hdfan sama-vi'sama-pundij he cfvifah he sahdydh 

ka saktih ko ‘ bhyupayah phalam api ca kiyat kidrii daiva-sampat \ 

sampattau ho ‘mthaiidbab pratihata-vacanasyottaram him nu we sydd 

The fourth pada, probably read originally as ity evaiy karya- 
stddhdv avahita-mana80 napahdsya bhavqnli. 

24. T 3. 125 ( = PR. 1. 3 ) reads as — 

tyagini sure viditsi matimaii ca gn V o gmji-bhavati I 
gunavati dbanam dhandc chrih iri m aty ajhd lalo rajyam n 

Pn reads vidusi ca in a, aamsar <ja~rudr jano yuni-bhavali bb b. 
The SP. Mss. read b differently as 4 vajanah sadd vasaty eva, 
vagtai javah sujano guni-bhavati, rnsati Janah. sa jano guni-bhavati, 
vasatijanah sa ca jano guni bhavati, etc. The last-mentioned read- 
ing is found in eight Mss. (witli some imperfections) and may 
therefore be taken as the reading of SP. Pada d reads as tato 
jitunam tato rajyan in some SP Mss. and as tut a vijayas tato 
rajyam in some others. 

This reading of pSda d is incongruous with what precedes it in 
c ; for there is no connection between irih and jiianam or vijay&h ; 
and it is therefore plain that this reading is corrupt, and that 
the reading of T-Pn, which is logical, is original. Similarly, 
T’s reading of a, c too is original as shown by the agreement 
of SP. 

Hertel emends padas a, b and reads them as tydgini iure vidya 
viduqi matimati ca guno guni-bhavati. “ With this emendation,” con- 
tends Hertel ( SP, p. XLIV et set }. ), 11 ve have in T ; generous and 
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valiant person who is learned and sagacious ; through sagacity, 
( the other ) virtues first become such; through these virtues he 
gains wealth, through wealth, pomp and splendour, through pomp 
and splendour, authority, and through this, kingdom. This order, is 
more logical than that contained in SP ’s and Pn’s readings of the 
verse, and shows that the above reading is original. ” 

As pointed out by Edgerton, however, (PR. 2, 98), this emenda- 
tion is a ‘Schlimmbesserung’ as it is in disaccord with the prose 
sentence tat tyaga-buddhi-iaurya-sampanmsya rajyam iti that 
precedes it in T ; and there is thus no doubt that it is not the 
original reading. The sequence of ideas in the SP reading 1 of 
the versa is : liberal, valiant and sagacious person ; because of 
these qualities, people gather round him ; through association 
with them, he becomes virtuous, that is, acquires all kinds of 
virtues ; virtues lead to wealth, and wealth to splendour and 
glory ; splendour and glory bring power, and power kingship. 
This sequence of ideas, it will he seen, is more logical than that 
contained in Hertel’s reading of the verse. 

There is however a defect in it : for it is not association with 
people generally, that is, with people indiscriminately, that makes 
one virtuous, but association with good, i. e. , virtuous, people 
that does so. This idea is a commonplace one in Sanskrit litera- 
ture ; compare Pn. 1. 415 = labhate purusas taint, tan guya-dosan 
sddhv-atadhu-samparkat and ibid. 1. 417 • sarnsargaja dosa-guna 
bhavanti and the story introduced by this verse ; compare also the 
section on sat-saiygaii-prasamsa in Subhasitaratnabhandagara, If 
then one bears this in mind and 8lso takes note of the fact that the 
words sujanah ( mm janah- ), vasati, guni bhavati occur in the various 
readings of pada b contained in the different SP. Msb. , the oon- 
olusion seems irresistible that the original read vasati sujanah in b 
instead of vasati janah, Probably, pada b read in the original as 

I In the SP reading of p5da b ( vasati janah sa ca jano punl bhavati ), 
the first janah refers to the pecple that gather round the liberal, valiant and 
sagacious person ; the second janah however refers to this person himself. 

* This is another form of sujanah ; see my Vedic Studies, 1. 41 ff. 
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vasati mjanah, ea jano guni bhavaii. The meaning of the verse 
with this reading is, “ Good people gather round a person who i 6 
liberal, valiant, and sagacious ; this person then becomes virtuous 
( through association with these good people ) ; to the virtuous 
person comes wealth ; wealth leads to splendour and glory, 
splendour and glory to power, and to kingship. ” 

I consider then that the reading 

lytipini sure viduft vasati snjaiwh sa jano' guni bhavati i 
guitavali dhamuit dhanetc chrlh irunaty djiul talo rsjyam II 

is original so far as p&das a, c, d are concerned, and that this 
reading of b is, if not original, at least very near to it. 

25. T 4. 13 ( = PR. 4, 15 ; Du 204 ) reads as — 

dbarmam arthaih ca hvmvii ra tritnynm y o ‘bhi-vAhchati \ 
so 'nkln-pdijih palyda bnilmianaiii vrpatbh striyam li 

Pfida o is read by the SP Mss. as na pasyed rikia-panir gam, na 
gacched rikta-panir gam, na pasyed rikfa-panis tu, etc., and by Du as 
rilcta-plnir na garhel tu. Pads d is read by Du as git r uni narapatim 
striyam, and by the SP Mss. as brahmanam nrpa/im striyam, gurum 
bhumipatm striyam, brahmanam da:vatam striyam and sfri-nrpa- 
brahmamn bhuvi. 

The agreement of SP and Du shows that T’s reading of padas 
a, b is original. Regarding d, the reading gurum, it seems to me, 
is deoidedly better tham T’s reading brahmanam. For, the guru is 
the proper person to turn to, and not a Brahmana or Brahmanas 
in general, when one wants to be advised with regard to dharma; 
and he may be said to be the dispenser of dharma , in the same 
way as a king is of artha, and women of lama • And since Du’s 
reading gurum is supported by a SP Ms. also, there seems to 
ba no doubt that it is original. 


1 It would obviate all misunderstanding if, instead of janah, we bad a 
word like narah. But the Mss, show no trace of suob a reading. 
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In pSda c, too, similarly, Du’s reeding «a gacchel 1b better than 
the readings na paiyeta and na pasyet of T and SP; for, both these 
versions refer to the act of gamana or going with a present held 
in the hand. Compare SP, p. 56, l. 1595 ■ fad grhitxsd gamanam 
ucUam \ uktam ca l dharmam artham ca human ca ... T, p. 151, l. 20: 
tad aham ahrdayah kirn tatra gatva, karisyamiti tatlid ca l krlarthasya 
iobhanam tvaj-jayd-sakasa-gamanctm I uktam ca I dharmam artham 

ca kamavi ca This is the case in Du also where it is said," For, 

is it not said ; dharmam artham ca kamam ca ... ? They say that 
one should not go ( i. e. , visit ) even to ordinary relations with 
empty hands; and moreover, how is it possible to go to a sick 
woman without medicines ? ” The reading na gacchet is moreover 
found in a SP Mb. also ; and this indicates that it is original. The 
original form of the verse is thus what is found in Du. 1 

26. SP 3. 63 ( = Pn. 3. 211 ; Du 127 ) readB as — 

dnrnianlririaiii ham npayanli na niti-dofelh 
'aiiilapavaiiti ham apatbya-bbujam na rap ah \ 
hani stir net datpavati ham na nihavti mrtynh 
hath sin-patd na z'iunah pariUtpayanli ii 

The only difference in reading is found in pada d where Pn 
has avtkrtah and Du slri-krtah instead of slri-gatah. These read- 
ings show that stri-krtdh is original, and that hence the original 
form of the verse is that contained in Du. 

27. Pn 3. 35 ( = Du. 196 ) reads as — 

yad apasarati mesahkaranath tat praharlnm 
vifpa-pdtir ati-hopdl smhkucaty utpatifrmh l 
brda y a-nibita-vaira pndba-inanh a-pracanih 
him api vipanayanto buddbimantah sahante ll 

Du has api ktpat instead of afi-kepat in b, and nitimantah 
instead of buddhimantah in d. In Pn, the verse is preceded by 
the sentence aparam kdrya-karandpeksaya ’pamranam kriyata iti ni- 
tih which shows that Du’s reading nitimantah is justified and origi- 
nal. Similarly, Du's reading api kopat too in b seems clearly to 

l The word tu too Is found In o in two SP Mbs. 

9 [ Annals, B, 0. R. 1. ] 
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be better than that of Pn, Tne original form of the verse is henoe 
that found in Du. 

28. Pn 3. 48 ( = Du 16? ) reads as — 

asjhuyah samartho 'pi tejasiy api karoti him I 
nivate patito vahnih smyam evopasamyati 0 

Du reads padas bed as tejaev i kirn karmjati nivala-palito vahnih 
smyam eva prasamyah. 

The reading svayam eva prasumyati in d is found in four Mbs. 
of Pn, and there is thus no doubt that this is the original reading. 
In padas be, there is nothing to point out which is the original 
reading ; but nivate patuah seems to be better than nivata-patitah 
and api seems to be unnecessary after tejasvi in b. The original 
form of the verse seems therefore to be : 

asahayah samartho ’ pi tejasvi kirn karisyati I 
nivate patito vahnih smyam eva prasamyati n 
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Pandit Jugalkishore mukhtar 

“ In the course of my studies I have found that the time has 
now arrived for the revision of what one may oall the 4 canons of 
research. ’ What is in my mind will be made clear by means of 
an example. It has been found that Vatsyayana in his Ny£ya- 
bhasya criticises the nihilistic doctrine. From this the learned 
scholars have deduoed that this writer lived after Nagarjuna 
whose work happens to he the oldest exponent of that doctrine 
that we oan find at present. Is this a valid deduction ? 
Is it not possible that other writers might have dealt with the 
subjeot before Nagarjuna ? Are not traces of the doctrine found 
in the teachings of the great Buddha himself ? At best the said 
inference could be regarded as mere presumption- and a very 
doubtful presumption at that. ” — Mm. Dr. Ganganatha Jha. ' 

In his paper, ‘ On the Date of Samantabhadra ’ contributed 
to the Annals of the B. O. R. I. ( Vol. XI, ii, pp. 149-54 ) Dr. K. B. 
Pathak, B. A., Pli. D. has attempted to prove that Samantabhadra 
belonged to the first half of the eighth century A. C. The tradi- 
tional view among the Jainas is that Samantabhadra flourished 
in the second century A. C., and this view has been upheld by 
some modern scholars also. When I read through Dr. Pathak 's 
paper which was so kindly brought to my notice by my friend Pt. 
Nathuram Premi of Bom ay, I found it to be a sorappy patchwork 
of mis-understood or rather half understood facts, and ultimately 
after a close sorutiny of his evidences I was convinced that his 
conclusion was not correct and reasonable. And hence with a 
view to clear the misunderstanding created by Dr. Pathak’s paper 
and to place the facts in their proper light I am writing this 
article. 


’ Bee his Presidential A ddress at the Third All-India Oriental Gonferenoe 
liedrM, 1924. 
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Dr. Pathak’s Evidenceb 

It ie easy to fix the date of Samantabhadra if we carefuly 
study his Yuktyanusasana and his Aptamlmamsa ’ — with thiB 
introductory remark he gives hie evidences which might be 
serially summarised thus— 

I— Samantabhadra, in the following verse of his Yuktyanu- 
6s«ana, attacks the well-known definition of perception given 
by Dharmaklrti in the Nyayabindu, Samantabhadra 's verBe 
runs thus — 

j TT qfhg fj - y i aFcn i 
ftsn <3T R 5J$mTT«rf 

* fTR’sstftrar sfry ! u h ’ 

II— In the Aptamlmamsa, verse 80, Samantabhadra says that 
Dharmakirti contradicts himself when he says — 

II I — In the Aptamlmamsa, verse 106, Samantabhadra attacks the 
fnlahi/ana-hetu of Dharmaklrti. For these three reasons it is clear 
that Samantabhadra comes after Dharmaklrti. 

IV — Bhartrhari puts forth the doctrine of sabdadvaita in this 
manner — 

“ ?r AYstr irapft 551% nr; 1 

3T5r%^frrv 11 

r yri fs u ’ 

This very doctrine of Bhartrliani has been severely criticised 
by the Svetambara author Ilaribhndrasuri in his Anek&nta-iaya- 
pataka, where he quotes Samantabhadra, whom be calla 
vadi-mukhya— 

‘ ^ , ^rcru enrfa. 

i 5^nfrnet*r^n%R air? =er 

sffwrrr R 1 

Tfr^T^T «r hvyQ 11 
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H ^ HI I rSfrq iTl q: sfhTT *T • 

{j re ^p sn a re re ryrgq; n pret^ i ’ 

It is thus clear that the doctrine of & abdadvaita is positively 
wrong in the opinion of Samantabhadra. Comparing Samanta- 
bhadra’s words. ‘ na ca syat pratyayo lake ’ etc. with Bhartrhari’B 
words ‘ na so’ati pratyayo lake ' eto., it is found that Samantabhadra 
refutes Bhartrbari 's opinion aB nearly as possible in the latter’s 
own words. It was peculiar with mediaeval authors to quote as 
nearly as possible the very words of persons whose opinions they 
wished to refute. ( Here Dr. Pathak adds some illustrations. ) 
Therefore Samantabhadra is later than Bhartrhari. 

V — Laksmidhara, the pupil of Samantabhadra, in his Ek&nta- 
khandana says — 

! Ipfarefrem/irg ^ n f o g Trr : ftttd rmrenreh 

W i w*rw srt^nfrenrrea- 

w^rm i ?tpj i 

-jurregr rerprereg "pirfip: \ 

^rfrrT%5ET5r^a^UrTfaWT f t : ftl •Siti'il gJTVPgj' I 
an ftrefnfsRnn: u ’ 

From this passage of EkSnta-khandana it is clear that Pujya- 
pada lived prior to Samantabhadra. And the sutra, — 

‘ Hirennyw ’ V, 4, 168, found in the Jainendra-Vyakarana of 
Pujyapada, whqije Samantabhadra ’s name is referred to, is an 
interpolation, sinoe Jaina SakatSyana who has copied many 
sntras from Jainendra is content to use the word va instead of 
mentioning Samantabhadra’s name. 

VI — In Ektnta-khandana Laksmidhara quotes a verse of Bhaf- 
taefirya thus— 

s puH t si w h 5TS3fT : fn?*m mrenrrenvT i 
ff jj *T jpm: II 

— rw WfT^TOT: ( ) 

This BhattScarya is Kumarila himself as it is clear from the 
following quotations — 
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qWFHUT? : fttTT STCq?t qrfrff%f5r: t 

TJgqfaq t> ’ i 

, 

H^r> ^HN: 

iTO l ^T ^ Wg i g^ ’T ST 5r*m?t I 

3T*ra ft ?rra q mtst ' ti \ 


Since Laksmldbara, the pupil of Samantabhadra, quotes KumA- 
Tila, it is not possible that Samantabhadra might have flourished 
long before KumSrila but both of them might have been contempora- 
ries or Samantabhadra flourished a little earlier than Kumarila. 


VII — In my paper entitled * The Position of Kumarila in 
Digambara Jaina Literature ’ I have proved that Apta-mlmamsS 
of Samantabhadra and its first commentary called Astasatl of 
Akalanka are severely criticised by Kumarila and defended 
by Akalanka’s two junior contemporaries, Vidyananda Patra- 
kesari and Prabhficandra. Akalankadeva flourished during 
the reign of Raqtrakuta King Sahasatunga-dantidurga, and 
Prabhaoandra lived on into the reign of Amoghavarsa I, as 
he quotes Atmftnuiasana of Gunabhadra. The literary activi- 
ties of Akalanka and his critic Kumarila must be placed in the 
latter half of the eighth century. And since Samantabhadra refutes 
the opinions of Dharmaklrti and Bhartrhari and his pupil Laksmi- 
dhara quotes Kumarila we are foroed to assign Samantabhadra 
to the first half of the eighth century. 

Scrutiny of Dr. Pathak’s Evidence 


None of the three evidences to show that Samantabhadra is 
later than Dharmaklrti is satisfactory- 


( I ) The conclusion deduced from the first evidence is not 
guaranteed by the quotation from Yuktyanusasana since in that 
verse of Samantabhadra neither the name of Dharmaklrti, nor 
that of bie work NySyabindu ie mentioned = nor is quoted there 
the definition of perception which, aoooraing do Dharmaklrti, 
runs thus — 
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If it is argued that the word akalpaka, used by Samantabhadra, 
is indicative of the words mrvikalpaka and kalpanapoiha and that 
it has been used with DhaTmakirti’s definition of pralyakqa in 
view, it is necessary to prove first that Dharmakirti was the first 
author to qualify pratyaksa with words like akalpaka, nirvikatpaka 
or kalpanapoiha and none else before him has used such adjec- 
tives. But it is not proved at all nor can it be. Dinnaga, 1 * * 4 the 
great Buddhist logician that flourished during 345-415 A. C. and 
thus who is earlier than Dharmakirti has composed many works 
on logic such as Pramana-gamuccaya. He has used the word 
kalpanapuijha in his definition of perception which runs thus — 


1 urgjft * ’ > 


The Brahmanic logician Udyotakara quotes this definition in 
his Nyaya-vartika and severely criticises Dihn&ga's view about 
perception. Dharmakirti attacks Udyotakara and that Udyotakara 
flourished before Dharmakirti is accepted by Dr. Pathak himself 
in his paper ‘ Bhartrhari and Kumarila 1 . s Further Dr. Pathak 
himself has pointed out * that the following verse, quoted with the 
introductory remark tatha coktam by Akalanka in Rajavfirtika, 
belongs to Dinnaga — 





Thus it is clear that Dharmakirti is not the only author to 
qualify the definition of pratyaksa with the word kalpariapodha. If 
Dharmakirti were to be taken as the first author to set that adjec- 
tive in vogue, then even Dinnaga will have to be put later than 
Dharmakirti — that position is hardly acceptable to Dr. Pathak, 
nor is it historically justified since Dharmakirti is the author of a 
vartika on the Pramana-samuccaya of Dinnaga. In faot Dharma- 


1 Vide Introduction to Tattvasariigraha No. XXX, GOS. 

* This sentenoe is found both in Pram5oa-samuccaya tt nd NySyapravcsa, 
and VSoaspStimiara in his Nydyavartika-pkit quotes this definition as that 
of Din&Kga. 

* 3. B. B, R. A. S. Vol. XVIII, p. S89, 

4 Annali of B. 0. R. I. Vol. XI, p. 187. 
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klrti 1 made further improvement in Logic after Dihnaga, as it has 
been eloquently declared by I-tsing who travelled in India during 
671-695, He merely improved on Dinnaga’s definition by adding 
the word abhranta. But no such word as abhranta or any prototype 
of it is used by Samantabhadra and hence it cannot be said that 
Samantabhadra had Dharmakirti’s definition of perception in view. 
Samantabhadra’s attack on the definition of perception as nirvt- 
kalpaka can be extended to the view of Dharmakfrti only because 
he too was one of those who had adopted that definition. And it is 
just natural, in view of the popularity and fame of Dharmaklrti, 
that all authors who came after him had prominently before their 
mind’s eye the definition of Dharmaklrti, So Vidyananda, who has 
been wrongly identified with Patrakesari by Dr. Pathak, quotes in 
his commentary* on that verse ( viz. verse 33 of Yuktyanusasana, 
of Samantabhadra ), as an example, the definition of Dharmaklrti- 

This definition, being popular in Vidyfinanda’s time, required 
refutation at his hands. It could have been equally said by 
Vidy&nanda that the definition cf perception is — 

Then there are many authors of later age who have used the 
word nirvikalpaka in their definition of perception, and Samanta- 
bhadra can be said, today, to have equally refuted their views. 
But we cannot say that Samantabhadra was later than all of them. 
Dr. Pathak’s hypothesis that Dharmaklrti is the first to use the 
word kalpanapoffha is shown to be groundless and hence his 
conclusion that Samantabhadra is later than Dharmaklrti falls to 
the ground like a oabin of cards. 

I wish to indicate here that even Dihnaga cannot be credited 
with originality of having defined perception as nirvikalpake. since, 
even Yasubandhu, { 280-360 a. c. ) who was an elder contemporary 
and teacher of Dihnaga, considers samyag-jiiSna-pratyakea to be 

1 Vide, Dr, Vidyabhuahana’s History of Indian Logic p. 306. 

e Be* YuktyBnuiaanam with Vidyanandu’s commentary published in 
Vnnikobftndt J&lna Grantha-iuslg. Vol. XV, p. 67. 
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rtirvikalpa as it is clear from his treatises like Vijnapti-mStratS- 
siddhi and Trim^ika-VijSapti-karika. ' To go a step further, there 
are evidences to show that samyagjnana was qualified as rirvikalpa 
even before the time of Vasubandhu and the tradition of suoh a 
knowledge being both perceptual and inferential is accepted even 
by Dharmaklrti in his NySyabindu thus — 


The following extract from Lankavafcara sutra put in the 
mouth of Buddha will make clear our point — 

?Hf4 sfrwrw- 
ni ’ i * 3 . 6 . 


When from early times Buddhists considered samyngjUGna to be 
free from. Vtkalpd, it is self-evident that its part Pratyakra 
is free from Vikalpa (nirvikalpaka ). It iB possible that Arya 
Nftgarjuna in some of his works-possibly in his Yukti-sasthikfc- 
karika* — might have qualified perception as aklapika or nirvi- 
kalpaka and perhaps with that in view Sam antabhadra might have 
put forth his attack. Nagarjuna 1 2 3 4 lived about 181 A. C„ and 
Samantabhadra too is traditionally put in the second century A. C. 
There is a similarity in the names of their works (Yuktyanu&Ssana 
and Yuktisasthika ), and even the number of verses is practically 
the same. It we are correct in our surmises given above, then 
Samantabhadra maybe a contemporary of Nagarjuna : some other 
cumulative evidences will be given later on. From the above 
discussion it is quite clear that Samantabhadra cannot be later 
than Dharmaklrti. 


( II ) The second evidence too is equally weak to lend any 
support to Dr. Pathak’s conclusion. The verse No. 80 of Apta-* 
mlmSrhsa runs thus — 

1 Both these works have been published with Sr. commentary by 
Sylvain Le'vi, Paris the commentary of the first appears to be svopajfta 
and that of the second is by AoSrya Sthiramati. 

2 This work of N5g5rjuna is mentioned by Dr, Satisohandra Vidyabbti- 

shan in hii ‘ Hiatory of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, ’ P, 70, 

4 Vide Introduction to Tattraaarhgr&ha. 

10 ( Annals, B. 0. R. I. 1 
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‘ Twfiftnsrar i 

«t m ^ srfert) igg^fTrr ’ n 

Here is referred to neither the name of Dharmaklrti nor his 

sentence — 

We fail to understand how Dr. Pathak says, ' Samantabhadra 
■ays that Dharmaklrti contradicts himself when he says — 

‘ jfr?KTr%!fn’ i 

It appears that Dr. Pathak found that statement sahopa- 
lambha etc. in Astasahasrl and other commentaries and as well in 
Pramana-viniscaya of Dharmaklrti and was led to the groundless 
conjecture that Samantabhadra was referring to Dharmaklrti. 
We might give here the extract from Astasahasrl — 

“ TTrWWTVRl%RW %TfmTr5rUT%PT7T: 

imsufT \ frqr ft i d tot t%*t *{$ ru^mwi^t 

rrrang ijwrgrogrfwOTT- ? ” i £. ?MR 

It is really a bold step to ascribe the view of the com- 
mentator to the original author ! The original verse attacks 
Buddhists that hold the doctrine of vijnapli-rmitratU and there 
were authors, both before as well as after Samantabhadra, 
who subscribed to this doctrine. And Samantabhadra ’s attack 
may be directed towards both by the commentators in later age 
and we often come across such phrases, etena tndapi mrastani 
bhavati, — pralyuktam bhavati, etena yaduktani Bhattena fannirstam. 
If Vidy&nanda, commenting on a verse of Samantabhadra, criti- 
cises Dharmaklrti in his commentary, it would not be a valid in- 
ference to say that Dharmaklrti preceded Samantabhadra in age : 
it certainly means that Dharmaklrti was earlier than Vidyananda. 
If the writers referred to and attacked in the commentaries were 
to be placed earlier than the original author, then there would be 
a chaos in history and chronology. The attacks in commentaries 
are not historically arranged but they are the outoome of doctrinal 
enthusiasm and therein they go on attacking all available views, 
early and contemporary, and some times even though there we no 
■uoh indications in the original. If the view of commentators was 
historical they would have quoted and criticised only those 
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authors who preceded »in age the writer on whose tert they are 
commenting. It would be ridiculous to infer that Kant was earlier 
than Saxiikaracarya if a modern annotator on Samkara-bhftsya 
quotes and criticises Kant when commenting on a particular view 
of Saihkara. 

Moreover the doctrine of VijUapUmatrata was current even 
before Dharmakirti, and earlier authors like Vasubandhu, as we 
have remarked above, have composed treatises like Vijnapti- 
matrata-siddhi and Trimisika-vijnapti-karika. It is the doctrine 
of Buddhists, especially of Yijnanadvaita-vadinah of the Yogacara 
School, and as such it was current even before the time of Vasu- 
bandhu as it is clear from the following verse where he says that 
the proof of the doctrine of Vijhapti-matrata is possible for 
Buddha only, and it is beyond his capacity to fully comprehend 
the same — 

rar*rfimnrarraT%: rmi \ 

wzt *rrar *rr 3 * f%mUT 11 

Lahkavatara is an old Buddhist work composed before Vasu- 
bandhu and referred to by Aryadeva who was an eminent disciple 
of Nagarjuna, 1 In that work, among the 108 questions put to 
Buddha by Mahamati there is a question about Vtjilaptr matratu 
which runs thus — 

‘ =3 f f| m ’ ti » 

And further in the third section of the same work we find a 
discussion about it thus - 

‘ hitowh fr^T vr=n$ f^tansn- 

snm'wwzw Wff 1 asJTgmrer sre<r?f jrra 1 * 

Thus this doctrine of Buddhists is very old and it is no wonder 
that even the statement sahojtalambha etc. of Dharmakirti might 
have been derived by him from some previous source. Therefore 
it is impossible that Samantabhadra can be placed later than 
Dharmakirti from that paiticular verse of Aptamlmamsa. If 
Dharmakirti is taken to be the original propounder of the doctrine 
of Vijnapti-matTata then Vasubandhu and other authors would be 

* B»® Indian Logio pp. 243 and 261. 
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later than Dharmaklrti — a position which is historically im- 
possible and which even Dr. Pathak cannot willingly accept. Thus 
his second evidence is equally useless to prove that Samanta- 
bhadra is later than Dharmaklrti. 

( III ) The verse of AptamJmamsa referred to by Dr. Pathak 
in his third evidence runs thus — 

HT13TW HTVTwrfelVrviiT: I 
w r^i 5 v m ffi t> 5 f%$ry -scrarat fra: n ^ n 

Here we find a definition of naya with no explicit reference 
to the trilaksana-hetu viz. of the 

Buddhists, nor is it attacked in any way. To translate the above 
verse : Naya is what suggests the particular feature of a matter 
coming within the scope of Syadvada, such a suggestion being 
based on the similarity of attributes, of the thing intended to be 
proved, with another possessing similar attributes as also on the 
absence of any conflict. Patrakesari became a convert to Jainism 
by hearing this Apta-mlmamsa also known as Devagama-Stotra ; 
but the nature of inference as conceived by Jaina Logicians was 
not clear to him, was not explicit to him from Devagama-stotra 
and also how it differed from the Buddhist view of trilaksana-hetu. 
This doubt of Patrakesari became soon cleared when he got the 
following verse — 

sFmuTffmrwra usr <ra gutg fib i 
era fra gifra fife 11 

And it is with the help of this verse that he was able to oriti- 
oise the trilaksana-hetu of Buddhists. But Akalanka, a versatile 
commentator, who flourished later than Patrakesari oould read in 
the original verse of Samantabhadra an indication as to the 
futility of trilaksana-hetu and his commentary on that verse 
runs thus — 

TOflfll IsldiflUlWI cTrlJ^rsdf^al^ I ’ — 3TO5T(ft 

Even if we suppose that Samantabhadra had in view the 
trrfakqaita-hetu in the very manner in which Akalanka could 
expand it in his commentary, it is not proved that Samantabhadra 
is later than Dhamaklrti ainoe Dharmaklrti Is not the first author 
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to propound the trilaksana-hetu as it is clear from works such as 
Pram fin a-satnuocaya and Hetucakra-damaru of binnSga : in the 
former work there is a chapter called tnrupa-hetu. 1 Nagarjuna, 
in his Pramana-vihetana is credited to have substituted the five* 
fold syllogism of Naiyayikas by a threefold one : 2 from this it is 
clear that he accepted frilaksaiui-hetu in plaoe of pafica-laksaya- 
httu. Thur, we can trace the origin of Irilaksana-hetu as far as 
Nagarjuna. 

Besides it is cleaT from the following two verses quoted by 
Prasastapada attributing their authorship to Kasyapa that the 
tnlakmna-hetu was current among the Vaisesikas from a very 
long time 1 II ’ — 

trsrsi srfNi =3 i 
^ fTTTfirv cP%ipt^rrrT9Pfl: n 
TZrft* STT l 

r%^rT%^rf^Tqrif^p it 

Therefore it is impossible that Samantabhadra can he later 
than Dharmakirti as the source of tritahsaya-hetu can be traced 
as far as Nagarjuna and perhaps even earlier. So the third 
evidence is equally futile to support his conclusion. 

In all the three evidences which are based on different pas- 
sages from Samantabhadra's works nowhere there is explicit 
reference to Dharmakirti or to his statements, nor is Dharma- 
kirti the first propounder of the various views which are said to 
have been criticised by Samantabhadra according to Dr. Pathak. 
Therefore all these evidences, as shown above, are not sufficient 
to prove that Samantabhadra is later than Dharmakirti. 

( IV ) The fourth evidence too is not to the point. The validity 
of the statement, that Samantabhadra refutes Bhartrhari's opinion 
as nearly as possible in the latter’s own words, depends on two 
things, which are not proved at all by Dr. Pathak but simply 
taken for granted, viz. (i) that the two verses bodhutma cecchabdasya 
etc. really belong to the authorship of Samantabhadra and (ii) that 


I See History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, pp. 85-99. 

* 8*a by Narmada Shankar Mebta, p. 181. 

II Vida Introduction to Nylyapraveia, p. 23, published in G. 0. S. 
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none else before Bhartrhari has propounded the doctrine of 
Sabdadvaita. 

Dr. Pathak has not indicated from what work of Samanta- 
bhadra these two verses are taken. They are not found in any of 
the available works of Samantabhadra, nor are they mentioned 
in the works of Prabhacandra and Vidyananda who are in the 
habit of closely following the verses of Samantabhadra. Vidya- 
nanda's refutation of the doctrine of &abdadvaita is based on the 


words of Akalahka, and not of Samantabhadra, as he says in the 
following passage from Slokavartika — 

srmmsrtg; ersuwurra «TTqr?v$i<irr: ijjrmvmr asr ftfsaa 

vsria f^rrr- 


uift ’ i «f. RVi. 

It is imaginable that Vidyananda, a close student of Samanta- 
bhadra’s works as he is, would have quoted these two vereeB in 
this context if they really belonged to Samantabhadra. That 
Samantabhadra is the author of these two verses is a doubtful 
point. The prose portion quoted along with these two verses 
appears to be a part of the so called svcpajva-trUi of Anekanta- 
jaya-pataka. The two verses are attributed to Vadimukhya and 
not explicitly to Samantabhadra. We do not know and Dr. 
Pathak also is silent whether there is any marginal note or 
anything like that, according to which Vadimukhya can be 
identified with Samantabhadra. So long these verses are not found 
in Samantabhadra’s works and so long there is no definite evi- 
dence to identify Vadimukhya with Samantabhadra one cannot 
accept the authorship of these two verses attributed to Samanta- 
bhadra. There are many such cases of wrong identification in 
the history of Jaina Literature and a few instances might be 
quoted here. Ramasena is the Buthor of Tattvanusasana but in 
the edition of the Manikchandra Jaina Granthamala its author- 
ship is attributed to Nagasena, 1 the teacher of Ramasena, and 
this mistake is later on adopted by all. Similarly Prameya-Kamala- 
Martapda is a commentary on theParlksa-mukha of Mapikyanandi 
and there must have been some Sk. glosB on Prameya-Kamala- 
M&rtapda. The following verse of Prameya-Kamala-M&rtapda is 


1 Bee Jelna Bltalebl Vol. XIV. p. 813, 
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printed, without any distinction, in the Nirnayasagara edition 
of the above work ; and naturally some scholars have attributed 
it to Manikyanandi. The verse runs thus — 

‘H I -icft co i ^ 4 

^^H^«H«7m5g PT c fr Mftf I 

qT*mrm«imd sfr^ srarasm 

g^rr ww i$ihh <i 

Some scholars, misled by this wrong attribution have suppos- 
ed that Manikyanandi mentions the name of Vidyananda. I)r. 
Pathak also has remarked elsewhere that MSnikyanandi refers to 
Vidyananda and this is due to this wrong attribution. Or. Vidya- 
bhushana, therefore, was led to remark thus, “ Mr. Pathak says 
that Manikyanandi has mentioned Vidyananda but in the text of 
Parikta-Mukha-Sastra itself I have not oome across any suoh 
mention. ” 1 

r lhe relegation of these two verses to the authorship of Samanta- 
bhadra is very doubtful and any conclusion based on that cannot 
be valid. Even if it is proved that these are Samantabhadra’s 
verses, still to put Samantabhadra later than Bhartrhari it is 
necessary to 6how that Bhartrhari was the first promulgator of the 
doctrine of S’abdddvaita. But this is not guaranteed, since Panini 
and other authors, many of whom have been quoted by Bhartr- 
hari, subscribed to the doctrine of sabdadvaita. Is it a valid 
supposition that the view m so’sti pratyayo etc. did not belong to 
any previous author ? When two authors write on the same topic 
there is a possibility of verbal similarity $ y not to say of those 

' History of Indian Logic, p. 188, footnote, 7. 

1 Here we would like to quote two passages from ‘ Malaviya commemor- 
tion volume ’ written by two different persons to show the possibility of 
verbal agreement when two people write on the same topic. G. N. Chakra- 
varti Esq. writes - “ when he entered the legal profession bs, with his brilliant 
intelleot and rare powers of eloquence, had the ball at his feet, and it does not 
need much insight to see that he might have easily olfmbed to the highest 
rung of the ladder it he had only chosen to give his whole attention and 
energy to the profession. " 

It. B. Sanval Das writes - “ Had he concentrated his energy on his legal 
praotice there is not the least doubt that bo would have soon risen to the top 
of the ladder. It has been rightly said that be had the ball at hie feet but 
he refused to kiek it. ” 
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authors who bad inherited their knowledge through traditional 
instruction where similarity in phraseology is more natural, as 
we find from the serial study of the works of Pujyapada, Akalanka 
and Vidyananda, or Dihn&ga and Dharmaklrti. We can quote 
illustrations some of which are noted by Dr. Pathak himself in 
another context. 6 Dinnaga defined perception as ‘ ’ , 

and het u as ‘ aTTPfr ’ while Dbarmakirti defined the 

same as ‘ ’ and * eUTPTt i^j: ’ respectively. 

It is not necessary to say how much these definitions agree. 
Similarly Bhartrhari might have imitated some other authorities 
before him. It is very probable that he has followed an old verse 
which was slightly different in wording than the one found at 
present in his work and which appears to have been quoted in its 
earlier form by Prabhacandra in his — Martanda and by Vidya- 
nanda in his Sloka-vartika, and perhaps with that Earlier 
version in view Haribhadra read his quotation, ‘ H ^ spqut 
?5T% ’ etc. Prabhacandra quotes the following verse — 

‘tr spurn ship t(- i 

3i^ng[frmvn7f m ’ » 

along with two others, with the introductory phrase taduktam 
at one placo in his Martanda, and it appears that they have been 
bodily taken from a work where they occurred in this consecutive 
order. But they are not found in that very order in Vakyapadlya 
of Bhartrhari. The third verse — 

SiKamffvi u^rr ’ etc. 


is found with a Blight variation in wording as the first ver S e of 
first Kind a of Vakyapadlya and the remaining two verses ( the 
first with the variations noted above ) are numbered as 124 and 
125. This also substantiates the conjecture that Bhartrhari has 
taken these verses from some other source. Besides, Bhartrhari 
himself says that his work is of a compilatory nature — 




P n it 


He also implies that there was a bigger work before his time 
which fell into oblivion hut a part of it was recovered by the sage 
Patanjali. The commentator Punyaraga remarks thus — 


1 ififlaJi 1 of the B. O- B. 1. Vo2. XI, p. etc. 
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q g g r y r fl qi ^irs*M=ftpi3£* srni^t wryg^t- 

and indicates that Patanjali’s Maha-bh&sya is a summary of that 
old compilatory work that had fallen into oblivion. Bhartrhari 
even goes to say, in the first K&nda of his work, that Grammar is 
always composed by eminent writers on the ground of old Smrtis- 

sTTfffrtnr*^ f^T%: n 

Under suoh circumstances it is not at all impossible that 
the verse na ca syat pratyayo etc, might have been drawn from 
some earlier source. 

Suppose there is an author who flourished before Dharmaklrti: 
he had in view a statement of Dinnaga in the course of his attack 
- a statement which is similarly worded in the works of Dharma- 
klrti too. A later commentator who is unaware of that statement 
in the works of Dihn&ga iB likely to indicate that the original 
author is attacking the statement of Dharmaklrti with whose 
works he ( i. e. the commentator ) is more fpmiliar. From this if 
the original author were to be placed later than Dharmaklrti, it 
would be a gross mistake and misrepresentation of chronological 
facts. Similarly if an earlier author than Bhartrhari had attacked 
a statement whose prototype is found in Bhartrhari’s works also, 
we are not justified in dragging that old author later than 
Bhartrhari. 

Therefore in view of the faots discussed above we cannot be 
allowed historically and logically to plaoe Samantabhadra later 

than Bhartrhari. 

( V ) We fail to understand how it it? dear from the passage 
quoted from EkSnta-khandana that Pujyapada lived prior to 
Samantabhadra. If the serial enumeration of fallaoies ( srfwsr, 
eto.) attributed to Siddhasena, Devanandi and Samantabhadra 
was to be accepted as chronologically arranged, it would be a 
gross misrepresentation of the history of fallaoies that are long in 
use in Naiy&yika literature. When the fallacies and their very 
names were current long before, the attribution of applying a 
particular fallacy to a particular author only shows that he was 
pre-eminent in applying that fallaoy to refute oertain middle 

U [ Annali B, Q. R. I. ] 
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term ( hstu ) of the opponent. But that can never he a ground to 
arrange the authors chronologically. We can take, for instance, 
the following verse where some authors are mentioned with their 
typically speoial characteristics— 

Can we infer from this mere enumeration that Akalahka lived 
earlier than Pujyapada? Certainly not. Pujyapada flourished about 
500 A.C. and Akelanka has used hisSarvartha-siddhiin composing 
his own Rajavartika. This enumerative order can hardly indicate 
their priority or posteriority in time. If Dr. Pathak infers from 
this order, then he will have to admit that Siddlmsena flourished 
earlier than Pujyapada thus contradicting his own conclusion. 
Since, we find Siddhasena in his Nyayavatara qualifies his defini- 
tion of pratyaksa with a-hhrlnln and ijrahaka ( i. e. nirnuyaka, 
vyavaxTiyatmaka and satikalpaka ) and thus he has in view the 
definition of Dharmakirti who, so far as we know, is the father of 
the phrase a-bhranla. The commentator on Nyay&vatara re- 
marks — 

“ ?Pf gwromfh wtriir i " 

According to the find evidence Dr. Pathak will have to admit 
that Siddhasena is later than Dharmakirti and we do not know 
how Dr. Pathak would explain the contradiction to which he is 
led by saying that Siddhasena was earlier than Pujyapada who 
lived some two hundred years before Dharmakirti. 

Neither from the extract nor from the history of fallacies, nor 
from the order of enumeration of the authors can it be proved that 
Samantabhadra is later than Pujyapada. The only possible ground 
for such an inference remains - but it is not clear from Dr. 
Pnthak’s words 1 — that since Laksmldhara the pupil of Samanta- 
bhadra mentions the name of Pujyapada the former can be taken 
as later than Pujyapada or even both Samantabhadra and Pujya- 
pada can be taken as contemporaries. But it must be remembered 
that this would be a valid inference only after it is definitely proved 

1 Dr, Pathak says; “ from the passages cited above from the EkSnta- 
Kbs9<Jana, it is clear that Pujyapada lived prior to Samantabhadra. " 
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that Laksmldhara is the direct disciple of Samantabhadra. The 
point is not dear from the extracts from EkSnla-Kbandana 
given by Dr. Pathak in his artide, and naturally I was led to 
inspect the Ms of Ekanta-khaudana which, as Dr, Pathak tells 
us in a footnote, is preserved in a palm-leaf Ms. ( in old Eanarese 
characters ) belonging to Laksmlsena Matha, Kolhapur. I am 
very thankful do Prof. A. N. Upadhye, M. A,, of the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, through whose kind and good offices I could 
get a true copy of that Ms. which is compared w ith the original 
by the professor personally. 

I find it to he an incomplete Ms.; for some reason or the other 
it has not been complete, and hence there is no pmsasti etc. at the 
end of uho work. Unfortunately the work is not divided into 
sawdkm at the end of which, in the colophons, we could expect the 
author to mention his or his Guru’s name eto. Nor any where 
we get an explicit reference to the author's being a direct disciple 
of Samantabhadra. I found from the Ms. that Dr. Pathak has 
not been cautious enough in giving the excerpts. Between the 
two verses quoted by Dr. Pathak with the introductory phrase 
taduklain or to be more explicit after the verse imddhani etc. there 
runs the following prose passage— 

vfrr: 1 

After this the subject matter of the hook begins. The second 
verse nil yadyelanta etc. does not come just after amddha eto. but 
it comes after the mahgalacamna i. e. Jinadevam etc. The verse 
nityadyekunta etc. belongs to the author, and Dr. Pathak has com- 
mitted a mistake in indicating it, along with the verse aziddhaiv 
as taduktam. After the verse nityadyekavta etc. comes the follow- 
ing verse — 




And then follows a prose passage of which only the concltid- 
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iaj portion is quoted by Dr. Pathak as it is clear from the 
fcot-noie here. 1 

This is the condition of the work as we find it. The author's 
name is Laksmldhara or Laksmana both being taken a6 synonyms. 
It appears that Dr. Pathak is led to believe that Laksmldhara is 
the direct disciple of Samantabhadra from the two phrases — 

‘frfernr and ’ ! 

But it is a plain mistake to consider Laksmldhara as the 
direct disciple of Samantabhadra as the above two phrases follow 
after mentioning the views of three authors belonging to different 
periods, and as such he should be taken as the paravipara~&iqya 
( i. e. upadesya ) of these three authors. That he is a traditional 
pupil is clear from the passage — 

‘ f KTq - v r mm iramrqa vf ^ ’ 

Which comeB after a quotation ending with iti. The phrase 
should be explained not as ‘ SW HJfnTWW ’ but as 
* iw ftr^iftTafisri i%*q: ’ , And urddhand is possible in the case of a 
traditional pupil i.e. parampara-iisya by the study of their wor_ks. 
Carandnidhanu does not always mean the service of their physical 

1 To make tlie whole matter clear, we give below the opening portion of 
the Ms,, so that the readers might see for themselves how the whole situa- 
tion is misunderstood and misrepresented by Dr. Pathak. 

Ivh 3P7g-;tj TtnuHiippm 1 
mlfh dCR 1 51 ^ II 

3[> aph% II 

ft |1 3[ft <hnp qjpTOUiai: I 

ftVjGqi VV?vft*OT%?T?JI 

1 & W rTWPiftp tf«TT Vf; I ^ 

TTlftl 1 ftfftmi ft?7VRl 6sm: WlU Ultpift Wf | 

niSmfl^^PR^on’fWifitn *m»r: shfrnurm^fpr^i^ 3p%flp§fiuiq5re^- 

($3%^ l%£ ^I%H: I 

vftr: etc. 
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feet but carana = pada — sentenoe = their works ; therefore the 
phrase may be taken as the study of their works. There are many 
such illustrations where one author considers himself to be the 
disciple of another who flourished many centuries before him. 
This refers to parampara-Uqyatm and not direct discipleship. We 
quote below the concluding verse of Nitisara where Indranandt 
calls himself a sisya of Kundakunda who flourished more than ft 
thousand years before him — 

-w- 5mf?r ftsmaf ^ unrrsum 1 

Similarly the passage from Ekanta-khapdana shows that he 
was a parampara-siFya and not a direct disciple of Samantabhadra. 
Further the verse asiddhah etc. is only a popular verse of an 
author who flourished long before Laksmana who is merely voic- 
ing the popular view by quoting that verse wherein the opinions 
of three famous authors are mentioned. This famous verse is found 
in Siddhiviniscaya-Uka and Nyaya-viniscaya-vivarana in the 
following form — 

3Tr%3T r%^(t 1 

S[VrT u 

In the Nyaya-viniscaya-vivarana Vfidiraja quotes it with 
the phrase taduktam and Anantavlrya, who is the pre-eminent 
commentator on the works of Akalahka and who is held in high 
respect by all the later commentators like Prabhacandra and 
Vadiraja, gives this verse in Siddhiviniscaya-tlka twioe : once in 
the fifth prastdva as — 

and again in the sixth prastdva where the complete verse is 
given and explained word by word. Thus it is clear that this 
verse comes from Akalahka 's Siddhivinisoaya, sixth chapter 
known as hetu-taksina-siddUi. Therefore Laksmldhara is later 
than Akalahka. In fact he is later than Vidy&nanda who has 
severely dealt with Kumarila's attack on the Astasatl of Akalahka, 
in his Slokavartika and other works, since in this Ekanta- 
khandana he quotes VidySnanda thus — 


1 Manikaohaodft Grantham&lS Vol, XIII, p. $9/ 
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wen 

' ft ffra^fsraKTlt I 

3nmsR*«rfT wnf * ’ n 

This is the 15th verse of Vidyananda’s Apta-pariksa which 
is composed by him after the completion of his Tattvartha-Sloka 
vartika and AstasahasrI. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to accept Laksml- 
dhara as the direct disciple of Samantabhadra ; nor there is any 
other external evidence to that effect. Of the direct disciples of 
Samantabhadra we know two names only viz. Sivakoti and 
Sivayana. 1 From the explicit reference to Vidyananda it is 
plain that Laksmldhara flourished many centuries after Samanta- 
bhadra. When Laksmldhara is not the direct disciple of Samanta- 
bhadra, the conclusion, based on the reference to Pujyapada etc. , 
that Samantabhadra is later than Fujyapada loses its value. It 
would be a sheer breach of historical judgement to make Laksml- 
dhara a direct disciple of Samantabhadra when he qvotes Vidy&- 
nanda who flourished long after Samantabhadra. 

I wish to indicate here that Pujyapada is considered to be later 
than Samantabhadra in the available Jaina Literature. Leaving 
aside the pattavatis i.e. the traditional lists of teachers, the 
epigraphic evidences too point to the same thing. In Sravana 
Belgola Inscriptions, for instance No. 40 ( 64 ), Bame information 
about Samantabhadra is given ; then the word tatah. is used and 
then follows the information about Pujyapada beginning with the 
famous verse, yo Devanandih etc. In another inscription also No. 
108 ( 258 ) Pujyapada is introduced with the phrase tatah after 
Samantabhadra. The use of tatah indicates that Pujyapada is 
later than Samantabhadra. Further Pujyapada, in his Sanskrit 
grammar, has the following sutra mentioning the name of 
Samantabhadra — 

qr rewii w i 

In the face of this sutra one cannot put Samantabhadra later 
than PujyapSda and when Dr. Pathak found it to he a difficulty 


See pipfi ( sftsw ) P- 95. by the present writer publiehed by 

Jatna G ninth a Rat nek era KaryalBya, Hirabaga, Bombay, 4, 
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in the way of his conclusion he pronounced his judgement, with- 
out any substantial evidence, that the sutra is an interpolation 
merely to escape through the difficulty. It is a mere conjecture 
of his, and his only support is that this sutra is not present in the 
Sakatayana Vyakarana. Its presence in the Jainendra VySksrana 
and the absence of the same in the S&katavana-Vy5karana where 
many sutras have been taken from the former led him to treat 
this sutra as spurious. But it ib an illogical conclusion. ‘Many’ 
do9s not mean ‘ all nor is there any compulsion on S&kafayana 
to copy all the sutras of Jainendra, nor would it be valid to say 
that every sutra that has not be on copied by Sakatayana is spuri- 
ous. We can quote a parallel instance. PQjyaphda in his 
Jainendra Vy&karana copies many sutras from Panini but he has 
not taken that slitra of Panini where one Sakatayana is referred to. 
Does it mean then, that particular sutra is an interpolation in 
Panini's work ? Certainly not. Neither from the sutras given by 
Dr. Pathak nor from other sutras can it bo proved that Jaina 
Sakatayana completely follows Jainendra Vyfikarana. In portions 
lie is independent and sometimes follows other grammarians like 
Panini. Dr. Pathak says that the sutra- 1 3RWT ’ I 

of Jaina Saktayana is entirely based on P&nini's sutra 
' ^mtrr ’ t Further be goes to the extent 

cf remarking, “ The mention of Indra in one of the above sutras 
of Jaina Sakatayana has misled some scholars into the belief that 
Indra was a real grammarian. ” 1 Under these circumstances w# 
are not ready to accept the illogical conclusions of Dr. Pathak 
that all such sutras axe interpolations namely, those sutras ot 
Jainendra which have not been copied by Jaina Sakatayana, those 
sutras, though copied, in which the proper names have been 
replaced by v5 and those sutras of S&katfiyana mentioning some 
proper names but in whose place v3 had been used in Jainendra 
Vy&karana. To prove all these sutras to be interpolations some 
stronger evidence was necessary, but it has not been produced by 
Dr. Pathak. 

When it is not proved that Laksmldhara was the disoiple of 
Samantabhadra, and that from his enumeration, PujyapSda was 

1 This remark of Dr. Pathak is net io any way cogent, sinoe we learn frooi 
such an old work as LahkSvatSrasQtra that Indra was the author of a £abda- 
£5stra— 1 ’ — %. 
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prior to Samantabhadra, there is no necessity of suspecting the 
genuineness of that sfitra. The interpolatory character of that 
sQtra is merely a conjecture of Dr- Pathak to lend support to his 
biased interpretation of the passage from EkSnta-khandana, and 
to create a favourable atmosphere for his biased conclusion he calls 
all ( ? ) those sutras mentioning proper names as spurious. We do 
not know why he has not stamped the sutra - ‘ ’ 

as an interpolation. 

( VI ) The sixth evidence is hardly to the point. We have seen 
that Laksmldhara is not the direct disciple of Samantabhadra and 
that he quotes Vidyananda who has criticised KumSrila, So by 
his reference to KumSrila we cannot arrive at the conclusion that 
Kumarila and Samantabhadra were contemporaries or Samanfa- 
bhadra flourished a little earlier than Kumarila. 

(VII) It is an evidence of a general character where Dr. 
Pathak indicates the periods of different authors. We have 
already shown that his evidences, to prove that Samantabhadra 
has attacked Dharmaklrti and Bhartrbari and that he had a direct 
disciple in Laksmldhara, were too weak and worthless. We are 
not ready to accept that Patrakesari and Vidyananda were 
identical, that Prabhacandra and Vidyananda were the junior 
contemporaries of Akalahka and that Akalahka flourished in the 
\attftT half of the eighth century, since all these conclusions belong 
to the category of ‘ unproven. ' In the following discussion it 
would be made clear that Patrakesari is not the other name of 
Vidyananda, that he was different from Vidyananda the author of 
TattvSrtha-slokavartika, that Patrakesari, Vidyananda andPrabhfi- 
candra were neither the pupils nor the contemporaries of 
Akalahka, that Patrakesari flourished even before Akalahka and 
that Akalahka belonged to the first half of the seventh century. 


P, S. I feel very sorry to pen this post-Bcript. Dr. Pathak is no more amongst 
us. His sad demise has undoubtedly created a gap in the rank of Orientalists. 
Though the time has come now to revise many of his conclusions, the spade- 
work in oouneotion with Jaina literary chronology, which he could 
do in those days when the study of Jaina literature was in its infanoy, was 
really of a pioneer character. He died before this paper oould be published ; 
if he had lived, I am sure, he would have oertainly explained his position with 
regard to the Date of Samantabhadra in the light of my arguments and fre?h 
faote in this paper. 
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Quotations from the Adihluvala ( ABh. ) in addition to those 
from the Bharata in R&ghavabhatta’s commentary on iakuntald 
naturally raised an expectation towards an addition to our know- 
ledge of the early history of the text of the Natyasastra ( NS. ) 
ascribed to Bharatamuni. In fact we imagined that the ABli. 
mentioned by Raghavabhatta, ( R. ) was a version of the NS, 
earlier than the extant one which probably w'as identical with 
his Bhnratn. With this idea we started an examination of the 
quotations of R, in their relation to the NS. And the following 
result followed ( see Indian Historical Quarterly. 19-10 pp. 75/). 

Out of 19 quotations from the ABh. ( a ) 12 were traceable in 
the NS, and ( b ) 3 had their parallels in it, while ( c ) 4 had no 
trace in it. And out of 9 quotations from the Bharnta ( a ) 7 are 
traceable in the NS., while ( b ) 2 have their parallels in it. 

In the above examination we depended too much on the Kavya- 
mala ( K.) text and were under the impression that no more quota- 
tion from the ABh. will be traced in the NS. But after an inde- 
pendent study of the Ohowkliamba ( Oh. ) text which was found 
to represent a different recension we discovered later on one more 
ABh. quotation 1 occurring in it. Besides this on a closer examina- 
tion of R.’s commentary of the Sakuntala we discovered in it 2 
more quotations from the ABh. and 5 more from the Bharala. 
Both the ABh. quotations and 4 of the Bharata quotations were 
traceable in the NS. 

Thus the previously found relation of the ABh. and the 
Bharata with the NS. stands altered as follows : 

1 This is No. 3 of the ABh. quotations shown previously as not traceable 
in the NS. Bee l. H. Q . 1920 p. 79. ThiB and other quotations of R, discover- 
ed later are given in the Appendix. 

U [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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I. Out of 21 quotations frotn the ABb. 

( a ) 15 are traceable in the NS. and 
(l>) 3 have their parallels in it, while 
( c ) 3 have no trace there at all. 

II. Out of the 14 quotations from the Bharata 

(a) 11 are traceable' in the NS. and 

( b ) 3 have their parallels in it. 

The fact that out of 21 quotations from the ABh. as many as 
15 are traceable in the NS. gives a great weight to the view of Dr. 
B, K, Do who suggested that by ABh. Rn.ghu.vnbbaiin meant 
Bharata the reputed author of the NS. ( see Sanskrit Voetics, Vol. I, 
1923, p. 24). Quotations which are not traceable in the NS. as 
well as those which have their parallels in it can be explained by 
the generally accepted theory that this work has been very badly 
handed down and some omissions as well as emendations in it 
might have sometimes beer. made. The non-appearance of some 
of the quotations may as well be due to mistake on the part of R. 
as well as his successive generations of scribes. But Dr. De's 
reasons for indentifying the ABh. with Bharata are however as 
follows •• The bharata in later times came to mean dramatic art, 
and works like Nandibharaia and Matahi/abharata etc. meant ‘ the 
dramatic art by authors like Nandi and Matanga ’ who were 
posterior to Bharata. It was i n contradictions to these later 
bharatas that Bharata the so-called author of the NS. was called 
the Adibharata. 2 

* One of such quotations was trac e ablc only in tbo K. text of the hf8. 
and the Cb. text gives the substance ol it in a different language. Vide, 
I. H. Q. 1930 p. 80. 

r ‘ In this matter we slightly differ from Dr. S. K. De, and ilko to suggest 
the semantic development of the word bharata in the following lines. Once 
bharata meant tiufa ; ami a treatise on his art was then called the Bharata- 
6ttstra ( In the contents of Skandha I. of tho Nul.yasarvasvadipika the expres- 
sion * Bharata^Sstra ’ oocurs twice ). This ‘BharatasSstra’ was however refer- 
red sometimes simply as Bharata ( of. Adibharatasastre and Cidibharate men- 
tioned indiscriminately in several colophons of the Nalytinarrasradipikd ; 
vide, Mr. D. It. Mankud on Adibharata m Annals of the BORI, Vol. XIII pp. 
174-175). In Nandikosvara s Abhinayadarpana too ‘ bharata ’ in the Sanaa 
of Bhar&ta-sSstra occurs ). And the 1 bharata ' denoting the ssastra as time 
passed on gave rise to a myth which wrongly imputed the early iastra to a 
fictitious Bharatamuni. This has been disoussed in full in my artiole in 
I. H. Q. ( 1930 pp. 72 ff. ). 
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The argument on which Dr. De based hie assumption is a 
very oogent one. That hharata once meant the dramatic art or 
rather a treatise on the same is pretty sure. For besides the 
name Nandi and Matanga 1 1 ham fas we have come across the name 
of the Balaramahharata by Balarama Knlasekhara of Travancore. 
This is a work on the Bharataaatra and treats music, tala and 
ahhinaya ( ride, The Triennial Catalogue of Mss. in the Madras 
Govt. Oriental Library, Vol. Ill, p. 3801). But in 6pite of this there 
may arise the following difficulties in finally accepting Dr. 
De’s suggestion. 

( 1 ) If the ABh. and Ithauita were identical why should R. in 
his 2l citations have named the former and in 14 citations refer- 
red to the latter ( That ala ) by which he surely meant the present 
day NS. ? Before explaining this, what appears to bo a strange 
procedure on the part of R., we cannot by any means resist the 
possibility of the existence of the ABh. as an earlier version of 
NS. This possibility, we are afraid, Iibb not been barred bv the 
argument of Mr. 1\ Iv. Godo whose examination of the Mysore 
Ms. ( of the so-called Mibharata ) throws otherwise an unexpected 
light on the problem of the ABh, ( Annals BORI, Yol. XIII, p. 93 ). 
Apart from the question whether the ABh. as an earlier recension 
af the A'tf, actually existed or not the argument of Mr. Gode deny- 
ing the possiblility of the existence of the ABh. as a work on the 
dramatic art does not seem to be very convincing. Indeed he has 
examined one Ms. which proved to have been wrongly named. 
But it will be claiming too much on the basis of such a discovery 
that no separate work on, with this title ever existed. Even 
modern makers of Ms. catalogues are some times found to com- 
mit mistakes in giving titles of the Mss. For example, Mss. Nos. 
3028 and 3090 of the India Office Library have been wrongly 
lahelled as the A h 'umiijadarpan-i of Nandikesvara, but in spite of 
of this mistake the work of this name exists, 1 We cannot say 
that some previous owner of the Mysore Ms. has not misnamed 
it in a similar fashion by putting down on it the name of a work 
already existing. Thus the wrong naming gives strong grounds 

* For details see pages xviii-xix of the Abhinayadarpaija edited by 
present writer ( The work ha? heen published in the Calcutta aSnskrit Series ). 
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of presumption in favour of the separate existence of a work 
named ABh. 

In addition to the above difficulty we find in the paper on 
Adibhaicita 1 by Mr. D. R. Mankad the description of a fragmen- 
tary Me. which in its colophon has the name ABh. mentioned 
more than once and contains moreover one of R. 's quotation 
from tho ABh. not traceable in the NS. 

These are the dfficulties which we cofront in accepting the 
view that by the ABh. Raghavabhatta meant the NS. But on a 
careful consideration of two facts which due to their separate 
mention may be looked upon as rather unimportant, the difficul- 
ties may yet vanish ( vide ante, footnotes 1 and 2 ). 

The first of the facts referred to above is that one of R. ’s ABh. 
quotations occurs only in the Ch. text of tho NS. and the other is 
that one of his Bharata quotations is found in the K. text of the 
NS. while the Ch. text gives the substance of it in a different 
language. These two quotations should be studied in relation to 
all of R.’s similar quotations traceable in the NS. and their 
position in the latter. For the purpose of such a study any one 
version of the NS. may do and we shall use here Ch. text. 

The following is a tabular view of R.’s quotations from the 
ABh. and the Bharata traceable in the Ch. text of the NS. Nume- 
rals within brackets indicate quotations from the Bharata while 
those without brackets indicate the ABh. quotations. Roman 
numerals indicate the chapters of the NS. and Arabic ones the 
stokas. 


I. 

(57 ). 

V. 

( 106-107, 107-111 ), 163-164. 

VIL 

79. 

xvii r. 

29-30, 34-35, ( 49 ). 

XIX. 

( 11,17,19, 26, 26 ). 

XX. 

14,16-17, 47. 

XXL 

(3 ), 10, 11, 13, 24, 32, 41, 83, 106-107. 


From the study of the above table we find that ( 1 ) all of R.’s 
quotations occurring in the chapter XIX, of the NS, are attributed 


1 I am glad to offer here my thank* to Mr. Mankad who has very kind* 
ly drawn my attention to his paper by sending me a reprint of the same* 
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to the Bharata ; ( 2 ) Only one of R.’s quotations occurs in the 
chapter I and that from the Bharata, and ( 3 ) only one quotation 
occurs in the chapter VII and that is from the ABh., and 
( 4 ) R.’s nine quotations from the ABh. occur in the chapter XXI 
while one from the bharata occurs as the third verse in the 
chapter, and ( 5 ) the quotations appearing in the Ch. XX, are all 
ascribed to the ABh. ( 6 ) Quotations in the name of Bharata as 
well as ABh. occur in chapters V, XVIII and XXI. 

Now all these facts as well as the two quotations referred to 
above cannot be explained unless we are allowed to assume that 
R. used two frag m atari/ Mss. of the AT?, belonging to tu o different 
recensions As one of his quotations from the ABh. appears only 
in the Ch. text of the NS. representing the longer recension we 
may conclude that R. drew these qnotations from a Ms. of the NS. 
belonging to the longer recension. This Ms., quite like the Mysore 
Ms. examined by Mr. Gode, was probably known to It. as the 
Adibharatu. As for the quotation from the Bharata which appears 
in identical language only in the K. text of the NS. we may be- 
lieve that R.’s source of Bharata quotations was a Ms. of the NS. 
belonging to the shorter recension. 

The difficulty about the colophons of the Nat yasa r ms va dipika 
now remains. We shall see below that th i b difficulty is not in- 
superable, and we may finally accept the suggestion of Dr. S. K. 
De as very sound. 

Appendix to J. 

N. B. Please read this together with the Appendix of the 
article dealing with the ABh. in IHQ. of 1930 ( pp. 77ff. ) 

A. — R’s Quotations from the ABh. 

I. — Traceable in the NS. 

( p. 114 ) 1 snfw g i 

■F?TTir , q; u 

$mmSi ( XXI. 106-107 ) 

( p. 1 68 ) ftqcri 5 <*r?nrrnT i 

st qr^smW v ?)qf^r»ra n ( XXI. 13 ) 

1 Pages cited before the quotations are those of the Nin?ayas3gara ed. 
of the tialcuntald with R.’s commentary. The references to the NS. are front 
the Ch. ed. 
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B. — R. ’8 Quotations from the Bharata. 

I. — Traceable in the NS. 

( p. 1 6 ) entrwftm r<fr (XIX. 1 1 ) 

( p. 21 ) ( XIX. 17 ) 

( p. 25 ) HTfq’^RTt ^ *m%=fT snffifitaT: ( XVIII. 49 ) 

( p, 229) ^ ^3tr wsfhht rr?«k-. t 

a trrerar s'fftamr n (XXI. 3 ) 

II. — Not traceable in the NS. 

( p. 182 ) JTTW *15^1^ HTHT 

II. 

The Ms. No. 41 ( of 1916-18 ) of the Government Ms. library 
at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute was originally 
entered in the catalogue as the Bharatasdstrn-granthahd But after 
a closer examination of the Ms. the name was corrected aB the 
Nalya-sarvasvadipikU. In an article named Adihharaia by Mr. 
D. R. Mankad there is among other things a discussion on the 
several colophons of its different sections where the expression 
Adihhanita occurs. Mr. Mankad thinks on the following grounds 
that folios 1-33 ( nearly half the Mg. ) contain the ABh. 

( 1 ) The word ABh. in the colophon. 

( 2 ) The running style of the NS. exhibited in these folios. 

( 3 ) The occurrence of the sahhalaksana mentioned by R. as 
having been taken from the ABh. 

Mr. Mankad has himself admitted the weakness of the first 
ground, and the second one also is not strong. Thus only the 
third or seemingly strongest ground should be discussed. 

Since the present writer in his ‘ Problems of the. Nafyasastra ’ 
(IHQ, 1930, pp. 72ff) pointed out that the sahhulaksava of the ABh. 
had a parallel in the NS., he has traced a substantial part of this 
passage occurring in almost the same language in the Savigita- 
ratnakarn ( VII. 1343-1344 ). For reasons to be given below he is 
now convinced that the passage in question might have been taken 
by R. from the Saiugitaratnakara and might through mistake have 
been fathered on the ABh. The assumption of an oversight of 

1 I take this opportunity of expressing here my grateful thanks to my 
teacher Prof. S. K. Uhatterji at whose kind intercession the authorities of the 
Calcutta University made this Ms. available for my use. 
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similar nature on the part of R. as we have seen before may 
solve the problem of several ABh. and Bhnrata quotations of the 
famous commentator. Thus we may think that folios 1-33 of 
the Ms. does not contain any work named the ABh. 

This Ms., as Mr. Mankad has conjectured, contains fragments 
of different wor l s. A portion of the chapter XXVI of the NS. ( Cb. 
ed. ) occurs in folios 4fi~50 and the so-called double copy of folios 
12-14 probublv represent the fragment of a different work on tata. 
The name given in the margin of these folios as the Natyaaarvmva 
is clearly by a different nt,d later band and so are the page marks 
which suppress some original figures. But apart from the frag- 
ment of the NS. and the fragmentary work on tala the Ms. contains 
a work named Natyasarvasvadipika or its fragments put together in 
absolute disregard of any order. Mr. Mankad is inclined to believe 
that this Dlpika is a commentary of a work named Natyasarvasm. 
But such a view seems to have been expressed on a very inade- 
quate ground. The colophon 0 +' the table of contents of the work 
ends as follows ■ ary a grardhavya ndma Natyaaarvasvadlpika and in 
its several other colophons at the end of different sections we do not 
at all meet w ith any statement that the work was named the Natya- 
mrvasva. We do not know any commentator who lias been 
negligent enough to omit the name of his baric work in his 
colophons. 

The style of the work ( Natyasarmsvadipiku) has been consider- 
ed as an indication of its being a commentary. With this we 
cannot agree. For such a style is often met with in works like 
the Sahityadarparia and the Natyadarpam. The name ending 
in ‘ dlpika ’ does not necessarily make the work a commentarial 
one. This word, like darpana in the name of the two above men- 
tioned works, may mean nothing more than a 1 manual ’ . 

Thus we may take it as an original work ( i. e. not a com- 
mentary ) named the Natyaeiarvasavadipika. But the word Adi- 
bharala appearing in the colophon may «be said to create a diffi- 
culty. On the strength of this one may take the work as the 
Adibharati, and we have observed before that it naturally raise® 
an expectation about some old version of the NS. But on an 
examination of the Ms. we found this to be a very modern work 
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later than the Sanigitaratnakara { area, 1230 A. C. ) which is men- 
tioned twice in it ( f. 34 b line 7 and f, 36a line 4 ) and as suoh it 
cannot be any early version of the NS. Another and an equally 
great difficulty about its being taken as an early version of the N& 
or any version at all of this work is that it treats (vide its contents 
in if. 1~5 ) 32 ragas while the NS. does not know any raga at all. 
The division of the work in skandhas looks rather queer and may 
be taken along with the above facts as a sign of the novel origin 
of the work. 

Now it may be asked if the work did not at all have the 
expected relationship with the NS. why should its author use the 
word ‘ Adibharata ’ in his colophons. We are not in a position to 
know exactly the motive of the author but he may have dragged 
in the ABh. in the following manner. As we have seen before 
that in his colophon to the contents he expressly states that the 
name of the works is the Natyamrvasva-dipiku, but precedes this 
statement by etatparyantam adibharata saalram. This does not mean 
that the name of the work was the ABh. The subject discussed in 
the work is here mentioned. (It should be noted that the word ‘add 
occurring in the above statements is dearly by a different hand ). 
But it is quite possible that the author of the ftatyasarvasva by 
using expressions like udibharate and adibharatasastre merely 
claimed that his work is in the lines of the first Bharata though 
we have seen that in one way at least this claim is not quite valid. 
But some deviation from the old tradition at ar later time is quite 
possible and in spite of this difference the Natyasarvasvadipika 
may represent the other aspects of the traditions recorded in the 
early NS. But as the former Ms. of the work is extremely frag- 
mentary we have no means of properly comparing it with the NS. 



ethico-religious classifications of mankind 
AS EMBODIED IN THE JAIN A CANON 

BY 

Prof. H. R. Kapadia, m. a. 

The problem of studying mankind is complicated; so various 
methods have been adopted to solve it. One of them is that of 
scientific classification - an art well-known to India from hoary 
antiquity. Consequently it is no wonder, if the Jainas in ancient 
times possessed a remarkable mastery therein. As a corrobora- 
tive evidence may be pointed out plenty of bhangas or 
permutations and combinations one comes across, in the Jaina 
philosophy. The attitude of the Jainas in systematically grouping 
the different entities may very well account for the various sorts 
of classifications of human beings' expounded in the Jaina 
canonical literature. As the main object of this article is to 
throw some light on this subject, I shall begin with a classi- 
fication having an ethical tinge about it. 

Sadhu and A sadhu - 

In Sutrakitanga ( I. 13. v. 1 and 4 K ) humanity in its entiiety 
is divided into two classes = ( 1 ) sadhu or the virtuous and ( 2 ) 
asadhu or the wicked, the natural divisions of mankind one can 
expeot and approve of. Each of these can be further divided 
into two groups - ( a ) happy and ( b ) unhappy. This meanB that 
we have four types of human beings on the surface of this globe : 
( i ) virtuous and happy, ( ii ) virtuous hut UDhappy, ( iii ) wicked 
but happy and ( iv ) wicked and unhappy. The origin of these 
types is satisfactorily explained by the four kinds of karmans, 
technically known as ( 1 ) punyannbandhi - punya?, (2) punyd- 

1 Even the minimum and maximum numbers of human beings existing at 
any time are pointed out in AnuyogadvUrasvtra ( sUtra 142 ). This topic is 
disoussed by me in the paper communicated to the Jubilee Sessions of the 
Indian Mathematical Society held in Deoember 1932. 

* For the English translation of these two verses see 8, B. E. vot. XLV, 
p. 320. 

3 Merit-engendering merit. It is a kind of merit, which makes the 
Individual lead a holy life, while be or she. at the same time, enjoys happi- 
ness a* a result of the merit acquired in a previous birth or births. 

13 [ Annals, B, O. R. I.] 
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nubandhi-papa, ( 3 ) pdpdnuband.hi-puy.ya and ( 4 ) pdpdnu- 
bandhi-papa . 1 

Before proceeding further it will not he amiss to take a note 
of the fact that Jainism divides all the unliberated living beings 
into two classes : ( 1 ) those who are incompetent to attain 
liberation and ( 2 ) those who are competent to do so. The former 
class is designated as abhavya, and the latter as bhavya. The 
bhavyas are subdivided into two categories : (l) those who are sure 
to be liberated in near or distant future, and ( 2 ) the jdti-bhavyus 
or those who will never be liberated, since they will never get the 
right opportunity of utilizing their potency for achieving 
salvation. 

Arya and Mleccha — 

If we refer to PrajnSpanasutra® ( I, 37 ) of Syamacarya we 
find mankind divided into two classes viz. ( a ) ariya or the 
Aryan* and (b) milibkhu 4 orthe Melcchase Vacakamukhya Umasvati, 
too, has mentioned these classes, in his Tattvarthadhigamasutra' 
( III, 15 ) and has also indicated their various varieties, in 
the svopajnaJ bhasya ( pp. 265-266 ). But he has not classified 
the Aryas under two heads viz. ( a ) .Rddhi-prapta and 
Jiddhi-aprapta or Anrddhi-prupta. These groups are however 
pointed out in Prajfiapanasutra ( ch. I. ) where the former 
group is further divided into six classes viz. ( 1 ) Tirtfiankara, 

' This line of agruinent, if properly followed, solves tlio question viz. 
“ why do the innocent suffer? ” . 

2 This is looked upon as the second vpaiiya and is divided into 36 
chapters known as //ail ax with their subdivisions styled as suirax. 

S, 5 These have been explained in the commentary as under by Malayagiri 
Silri 

“ sun? gwbqt TTiVjuHKhmm, i’fisustj; • ^qi%cn%, 

'JTEqimr T1R’ SIT ^RTiT; , MTOSoi =^q?5?1TJT, 
TT f|g yfaqvptqjj 1 ” 

4 This word ( milikkhu ) occurs in Sntrakftahga ( 1. 1. 2. v. 15-16 ). 

* Out of a number of commentaries written on it ( vide pp. 16-18 of my 
Sanskrit Introduction to pt. I), I shall point out a few where the word Arya 
has been defined. They are ■ (1) SarvSrtbasiddhi (Kolhapur, ed. p. 130), 
Siddhasena Gapi’s tika (p. 265) and (3) Tattv5rtba6lokav5rtika (p.356). 

7 I have expressed my reasons of considering the bhQqya as evopajfta, in 
ay introduction ( pt. II, p. SSff. ), So It will be a matter of great pleasure, if 
any soholar will examine them and give his sober verdiot. 
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( 2 ) Calcravartin, ( 3 ) Baladeva, ( 4 ) Vdsudtva, ( 5 ) Carana 
and ( 6 ) V tdyudftara, and the latter into nine known as 
( a ) ksetra-nrya , (. b ) jati-arya, ( c ) kula-arya , ( d ) Icarma-arya, 
( e ) sitpa'-arya, ( f ) bhasa-dryci, ( g ) j ilana-arya, ( h ) ciarsana-arya 
and ( i ) cdritra-drya .* Umasvati has mentioned only six varieties' 1 
of the Aryas in his bhasya ( p. 265 ). They correspond to the first 
six classes of Anrddhi-prupta Aryas. Sarvarthas’ddhi strikes al- 
together a different note, since it mentions 7 types of the Rddhi- 
prapta Aryas and 5 typeB of the Anrddki-prapta Aryas* 

In the case of the Mleccha s, the number of the varieties does 
not seem to be fixed ; for, in PrajnSpauasutra ( T, 37 ) we have 
about 55 types mentioned. These 5 with some variations in their 
number and names are found in Nemicandra Suri’s Pravacana- 
saroddhara ( 274th dvara, v. 1583-85 )\ 

Umasvati does not give such a list ; but, after pointing out 
on p. 266 “ ” mentions the 56 T antaradvipas, the 

residents of which come under the category of the Mlecchas. 

As this topic is, I believe, sufficiently discussed, I shall now 
take up another which is more or less a special tenet of Jainism. 

Mithyatmn and Samyaktvin- 

From the Jaina view-point human beings and other animate 
objects as well arc either mithydlvin or mmyaktviv, according us they 
have right or wrong conception about the characteristics of deva, 
gur r and dharma. Mithydtva iB of two types'- fa) anabhigrhita and (b) 

l In Jambudvipaprajmijiti, we coins across sippasaya. The names of the 
five main silpas are given in Avasyaka-niryukti ( v. 207 ). Each is there 
referred to as having 20 sub-divisions ; but I have not succeeded up till now 
in tracing their names etc. The 18 srenis have been however discussed by 
me in my edition of Padmanauda Mahhkavya (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 
LVLII, pp. 362, 592-593). 

* For an explanation in English the reader is referred to G. 0. S. No. LI, 
pp. 392-393. 

i These have been eluoidated by him in the bbSsya ( p. 265 ). 

HfflW, T^rr— (UfTi 21 rT. I ” 

5 For the Sanskrit names, the reader is referred to G. O. S. No. LI, pp. 
393-394. 

t Prasnavyakarana and Avasyakasdtra may be consulted in thie oonneo- 
tion ; they, too, refer to the antirya dcsns. 

7 A.ooording to SarvSrthasiddhi ( pp. 130-131 ) the number is 96, 
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abhigrhita. The former is due to ignorance, prejudice or preposses- 
sion, while the latter is mainly due to deliberate misunderstanding 
or perversion of facts. A student of Jainism needs hardly to be 
reminded of the 363 types 1 2 * 4 5 of the Abhigrhita-mithyUtvins, the sum- 
total of 180 kinds of the Kriyamdim , 84 of the Akriyavadins, 67 
of the Ajndnavadins and 32 of the Vinayaviidins. * The names of 
the important persons connected with these school* are mentioned 
by Siddhasena in his commentary to Taitvartba (VIII, 1). A rough 
attempt has been made by me to identify them, ' with a view that 
some erudite scholar may he inclined to take up this topic for a 
thorough investigation. 

It may he remarked that so my a Idea and ahhigThita-mithyatva, 
too, are not within the reach of each and every human being. 
They are as it were the sole properties of the Sanjnis or those 
whose mind is fairly developed. Thus the human beings known 
as Asafijnis and having practically no brain are under the in- 
fluence of anabhigrhita mithya/va. They are the persons, who, in 
virtue of their manner of being born, are debarred from possessing 
samyak/v:i. To elucidate this point, it may be mentioned that 
Jainism admits of three types of birth ' viz. ( 1 ) sammfircchana, s 
( 2 ) garbha and ( 3 ) upapata. Out of them only the first two types 
are possible for the human beings. 6 So they can be classified as 
( a ) garbhaja and ( b ) sammutechanaja. The latter are said to be 
born in 14 dirty things such as excreto, urine etc., and their 
life-span never exceeds 48 minutes. 

It may be observed that in the case of a human being, it is the 
<7 otra-karman which determines the family where one can be born. 


1 These have been discussed at some length in “ Schools and sects in 
Jaina literature " ( pp. 29-37 ) by AmulyachaDdra Sen M. A.. B. L. 

2 For sources of information sea my introduction to TattvSrtbHdbigama- 
stttra ( pt, II, p. 54 ). 

1 Ibid. pp. 55-63. 

4 Birth as well as its varieties have been beautifully explained in Sanskrit 
by Siddbasena Gapi. See pt. I, pp. 189-190. This subject has been briefly 
treated in English in G. 0. S. ( 'No. U, P 21 ). 

5 This is translated as “ generate acquivoca ” in S. B. E. (vol. XLV, p.224). 

4 See UttarSdhyayanasutra ( cb xxxvi, v. 194 ). 
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Thie karman is of two kinds ■ ( a ) high and ( b ) low. 1 On this 
basis, human beings are divided in Jainism into two classes : 

( i ) bom in a high family and ( ii ) born in a low family. 

In this connection it may be stated that the Jainas consider 
the Ksalriyas as the best class of men ; for, they assign to 
them even a higher place than what is generally assigned to the 
Brahmarias. This will be clear, if one were to refer to Kalpaautra 
where several ucca and nica kulas are mentioned. B 

From this it can be safely inferred that Jainism draws a line 
of demarcation between the high and the low families. But, 
thereby it does not permit a person born in a high family to be 
puffed up with pride and despise those born in alow family. For, 
such an attitude is deprecated in unequivocal terms in the Jama 
Ayantas, e. g. in Sutrakrtanga (1. 13; 10, 11, 15, 16). As an illustra- 
tion, it will suffice to refer to the incident in the life of the Maria, 
who, by praising his family to the skieB, amalgamated the 
nicagotra-karman . ! 

Jaina saints and taw families : — 

It may be added en passant that a Juma saint is not debarred 
from accepting alms even from a low family. This is borne out 
by Uttaradliyayanasutra ( xii, 15 ) and Da^avaikSlikasutra ( V. j. 
14; V. 2. 25; VIII. 23 ). As an additional proof it may be 
stated that in the 16th adhyayanaof Jnatadharmakath&hga, Dhar- 
maruci, pupil of Dharmaghosa, is referred to as going to all fami- 
lies high, low and middle, for alms. In 'Upasakadasanga, the 7th 
auga, we find a similar fact noted in the case of Indrabhuti 
Gautama, the first disciple of Lord Mahavira, This will show 
that Jainism lays stress upon the purity of alms and not upon the 
status of an individual from whom alms is to be accepted. 


’ See UttarSdhyayanasntra ( xxiii, 14). There eaoh of these types of gotra- 
karman is pointed out as having eight varieties. BhSvavijaya observes in 
his commentary to this work that these are due to the oauses of bondage 
connected with pride pertaining to juti, kula eto. See the bhSsya of 
Tativ5rtha ( ix, 6 ). 

2 For the English translatisn see S. B. E- ( vol. xxii, p. 215 ), 

5 For details see Trisasti^al5kapuru?acaritra ( 1 . 5. v, 3'Oh ) or O. o S, 
( No. I.I, pp. 352-353 ). 
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Furthermore, that a birth in a low family is not by itself 
a stumbling block for spiritual evolution is a clear verdict of 
Jainism, a fact on which the 12th and the 13th adhyayanas 
of Uttaradhyayanasutra throw flood of light. For, therein we 
distinctly notice the spiritual rise of Harikesa-bala and 
(Juitra, in spite of their birth in a family of Bvapukns ( Caw la la ). 
Even an Antyaja is fully respected in Jainism, if adorned with 
a mdya ( lore ). This will be clear by studying the narrative of 
king drevika who made an Antyaja sit on his royal throne,' while 
learning the vidyu from him. 

From this it can be easily deduced that Jainism cares more 
for the merits of an individual than his or her birth in a high- 
class family. 

No place for varnasrama in Jainism — 

Out of the four varnas populary known as (1) Brahmana, ( 2 ) 
Ksatriya, ( 3 ) Vnisya and ( 4 ) Sudra, we find in the earlier 
portion of the Bgveda the first three under the appelations 
Brahma, Ksatra and Vis. It is rather in the subsequent puru.sa- 
sukta where Rudra is mentioned along with Brahmana, Rdjanya 
and Vaisya. In Sutrakrtanga ( II. 6. 48 ) we come across the words 
Muhana, Khattiya, I'esa and Peso. 

This, by no means, implies that Jainism sanctions the water- 
tight compartments generally accepted by the so-called Sanata- 
nists. This is clearly borne out in the following verse of Utta- 
radhyayanashtra { XXV ) 

srf’frt ft? sir n 11 ” 

> This will suggest that there is no room for uutcuchabilily in Jainism. 
This fact is beautifully stuted by Maiayagiri Snri, while commenting upon 
btandisutra ( p. 172 ) as under ; — 

wwfcufeiTOW i w-qf-itpirifi i fpjtff mi^wi i ” 

He has practically expressed the same opinion in his commentary ( p . 28 ) 
to Ava^yakasntra. In this oouutntion it may be noted that the jSti-junr/itat 
such ns MStahgfl, Kokila, Baruda, Sucika, and Chimpa ami others are con- 
lidered as atprfyti by Siddhasenn Stiri in his commentary ( p. 230 ) to Prava- 
oanasaroddhfira (v. 791. ) The author of Nisithacbrpi, too, seems to hold 
the same opinion. 
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Ii. this very osnon ( XXV, 19-29, 31-32. ) we find the word 
Mahana used in the sense of Bamhharia- From the characteristics 
of Mahana mentioned there,' we learn that a person is so called, 
in case he leads a very very high standard of life. ® Even Lord 
Mahavlrais himself so addressed in SQtrakrtanga ( I. ii. 1 ), Bince 
Mahana is considered as an honorific title. Cf. Vajrasucikopanisad. 

Thus it will be seen that Jainism does not endorse the view 
taken by the so-called SanUtanists regarding the four mrna.s ; 
consequently it does not reserve the highest stage 3 of life viz. 
samnyasa ( diksa ) for a special class like that of the Brahmanas ; 
but it considers persons of backward and even depressed olasseseli- 
gible for it, thus keeping the entrance to final emancipation open 
for any and every mumulcsu 1 of any class whatsoever. 

There is however a restriction regarding some of the human 
beings; for, 18 types of them are considered unfit for diksa. Sefe 
PravacanasSroddhara ( v. 790-791 ). 

Six types of human beings '- — 

According to Jainism all mundane living beings can be classi- 
fied under four heads ■ ( 1 ) human beings, ( 2 ) the celestial 

1 See also oh. xii, v. 14. 

8 In Kalpastltra, we notice the word Mahana, used rather in a deteriorat- 
ed sense ; for, there, it implies a family unfit to be blessed with the birth of a 
Tirthaihkara, a f’al.ranartin, a Baladeoa or a Vusudcna, From this it may be 
inferred that by the time of Bliadrabahusv5min, the Ma lianas had lost 
their original position and reputation, probably because they had given up 
the high ideals, Perhaps this is the reason why the word Ilhijjaia, an 
apabhrasta form of Dvijutika, according to P. Bechardas is explained as 
Dhig-jatiya, in the commentary to AvasyakasTilra. 

3 VidySrapya observes in Jivanmuktiviveka ( ch. V ) : — 

4 In Jainism, there is no hard and fast rule that an aspirant for liberation 
should successively pass through all the four stages of life, viz. ( 1 ) brahma - 
carya, ( 2 ) gZtrhasthya, ( 3 ) vanaprastha and (4) sarhnyasa. For, the Jainas are 
chiefly divided into two orders : { 1 ) the Agnrins (house- holders) or practical- 
ly daiavirata and ( 2 ) the Anagara (those who have renounced the world ) or 
sarvavirata. See TattvBrtha (VII, 14) and AupspBtikaetltra ( s. 57 p. 55 ). 
Nevertheless, we can divide even the life of a Jaina into four stages, if we 
were to look upon the stage of a Jaina house-bolder practising parffmBs or • 
Biidhaputra as vn napraatha, 
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( devas ), ( 3 ) the hellish ( narakas ) and (4) the tiryaes It may 
be noted that it is only the birth as a human being, which, 
wlien properly utilized leads to liberation. Thus, though 
the acquisition of birth as a human being is an essential preli- 
minary to the attainment of final emancipation, yet it alone iB 
not a sufficient means to reach the final goal. So it is only those 
persons who actually fully adpot the right means of achieving 
salvation become entirely free from the worldly fetters and from 
the encagement of body. Hence, from the point of view of the 
life spent mankind can be variously classified. On this basis 
Umasvati has suggested six broad classes viz. ( 1 ) adhan.Udhama, 
( 2 ) ad/.ama, ( 3 ) vimadhyama, { 4 ) madhyama, ( 5 ) uttama and 
( 6 ) utlamottama. 

These classifications are due to the four types of harmans viz. 
( 1 ) akusaldnubandha or ahita , (2) kusalakusaldnubandha or hitahita, 
( 3 ) kusalanubandha or hita and ( 4 ) niranubandha. The first 
three sorts of human beings perform the first kind of karntan: and 
the rest, the remaining ones in order. This subject is treated by 
Umasvati in his Sambandhakarikas ( v. 4-6) to Tattv&rtha, and 
they are elucidated by Siddhasena Gani in his splendid com- 
mentary ( pp. 6-8) to this excellent work. To put it in a nut-shell, 
one who commits an atrocious deed and hence ruins his present 
life and the future one, too, is adhamudhama. One who cares for the 
present life and is completely indifferent to the future is adhama. 
One who spends his time in realizing sensual happiness for this 
life and hereafter is vimadhyama. One who cares for future life 
only is madhyama. One who leads a virtuous life with the unadul- 
terated motive of attaining final beatitude is uttama. One who 
after having cultivated the highest and purest type of religious 
mentality and having translated it into action delivers noble and 
ennobling sermons, though krta-krtya, is uttamotlama. 

Six Categories for mundane living beings — 

Jainism divides all the mundane living beings according to 

1 Under this head are included all those mundane living beings that do not 
come under any one of the first three heads. To express the idea positively 
beast*, birds, the vegetable and the mineral kingdom etc. go by [the name 
of tiryac. 
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their lesi/a 1 * * or so to say their mentality. In all, there are six 
leiyas ami hence all the animate object* in general and Unman 
beings' 1 in special, give rise to six categories. 

Fourteen Groups — 

According to the Jaina philosophy the ladder leading to 
liberation consists of 14 steps known a* ( /unasthunns J A living 
being may be at either of these steps according to the extent of 
his or 1 ler or its spiritual evolution. The human beings are in 
no way, an exception, to this rule. This will suggest that there 
are 14 groups under which mankind cod be classified. 

One who is conversant with this branch of the Jaina philosophy 
will easily see that broadly speaking, human beings can he 
divided into two classes, too. For, all those who are at any ono 
of the first three (juyasthfrnas are non-Jainas and the rest, .1 ainas. 
It is only on reaching the fourth 6tep that one ceases to be anon- 
.Taina and becomes a Jaina 4 . The arrival at the 5th Btep is no 
doubt a step nearer to salvation ; but the real spiritual progress 
commences after reaching the sixth step. This as well as the 
remaining 8 steps are within the reaoh of saintly characters only. 5 

1 i intend to write an article in English in this connection chiefly bal- 
ed upon ray work Arhatadarsanadlpika, where this subject is treated in 
OujarStI on pp. 350-363. In the meanwhile, I may point out some of the 
Prakrit, Sanskrit and English souroos dealing with it as under : — 

TTttarSdbyayanasiltra ( xxxiv ) and its English translation by H. Jaeobi 
along with a foot-note on p. 196 ( S. B. E. vol. xlv ), PrajSSpanSsUtra ( xvii ), 
LokaprakSsa ( III. v. 93-97 ), Gommatashra < v. 488-555 ), Outlines of Jainism 
( pp. 45-4" ), etc. 

Of course those who are ayogilcenalin* have no lesya whatsoever. They 
are the holy persons on the point of attaining multi and bidding a good-bye 
to samsilra or metempsychosis. 

" For the discussion of this subject in English, the reader is referred to 
G. O. S. No. LI ( pp. 429-439 ). 

4 Before one can attain the status of a Jaina, he or sbe should have 35 
mSrgSmisSn-gupas or the qualities leading to the path of Jainism. 

f> The mere vc-fa of a Jaina saint oounts for nothing. Such an individual 
is denounced as a hypocrite. It may be added that the absence of any 
external Jaina characteristics is not necessarily a disqualification for the 
attainment of salvation, in case that individual is really imbibed with the 
true spirit of saintliness. 

14 [ Annals, B. 0. It. I. ] 
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That ifi to say, Jaina lay-raen are on the 4th or the 5th step and 
saints, on any step beginning with the sixth and ending with the 
14th. 

It is also possible to form two groups of human beings viz. 
( 1 ) the chadmaslha and the rilaruga, in case these two words 
are interpreted etymologically. 

Classifications according to varieties in structure , stature etc. 

The mundane beings or the unliberated possess one of six 
kinds of eamhanana 1 or osseous structure. On this basis human 
beings can be divided into six groups. 

Samthana or the figure of the body can be considered as 
another basis to divide mankind into six groups, since there 
are six types of samsthdna .* 

Jambudvlpa, the eastern and western halves of Dhatakldvlpa, 
and those of Puskarardhadvlpa as well, together with the antara- 
dvlpas are the six places where a human being can be born. 
So, from this stand-point, too, mankind forms six different groups. 

According to Jainism, in Bharata and Airavnta ksefras the 
twelve-spoked wheel of time is the basis of the law of time. In 
other words time is divided into avasarpini and ui ear pint, each 
of whioh has six spokes. From this view point, too, human beings 
can be divided into six kinds according as they are affected by 
the type of the spoke, out of six. 

All human beings have not necessarily the same sort of kar- 
mans. Hence this may also serve as a basis of grouping them. 
But this is not the place to do so. Consequently only the four types 
of human beings are here referred to •• ( 1 ) pvrusavedin , ( 1 ) sfri- 
ridiv, ( 3 ) napurhsa kavedin and ( 4 ) avediv. Her e veda signifies 
carnal desire. 

Some groups 5 of humanity ' — 

In the 15th adhyayana of Jnatadharmakathangn, we come 
across certain classes of human beings e. g. Caraka, Cirika, Oar- 
makhandika, Bhicchunda, Panduranga, Gautama, 3 Govratin, 4 

l -'' The Kngli ih explanation of these two technical words is given in O. O. 
S. No. 1.1 ( pp. <03-406 ), and in 11 Outlines of Jainism" ( p. 34); but it 
seems to be rather inconsistent, at least from the SvetSmbara point of view. 

These two types of human beiDgs are described at some length in 
AupnpStikastHra and its Sanskrit commentary. 

5 From the standpoint of the typo of the ynni ( nucleons ) human beings 
are divided into 14 lacs of groups. 
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Grhidharmin, Dharmacintaka, Aviruddha, Viruddha, Vrddha, 
Sravaka, Vrddha Sravaka and Raktapata. 

Now a few words about the various classifications of the Jainas 
only. As already observed they can be divided into two classes viz,. 

( 1 ) the vpasakas and ( 2 ) the srantanao, each of whom has two 
subdivisions, if we were to distinguish females from males. 
These four varieties well-known as ( 1 ) the sravaka ( 2 ) the 
sr'uvika, (3 ) the uudhu and ( 4 ) the sUdhari makeup a iirtha 
established by a Tirlhaiikaia This iirtha is also known as 
sahgha or the Jaina church, and even each of its four branches 
goes by the same name ( suiigha )• 

The Sramayas can be divided into four groups : (1 j the Tirlhaii- 
him, ( 2 ) the Aearya , ( 3 ) the Upudhyuya and ( 4 ) the Sadhu. 
Moreover, the S’ramanas can be classified as ( 1 ) J’nlaka, ( 2 ) 
Bakusa , ( 3 ) Kusila,' ( i ) Ntrgrantha and ( 5 ) BnUlaka.' 

The Sramayas can be also divided according to the gaccha or 
its sub-section they belong to. It may be remarked that it is 
generally the difference in rituals which distinguishes one gaccha 
from another. So, to lay undue stress upon such differences 
will be tantamount to disfiguring the magnificent edifice of 
liberalism in Jainism. 

The Jainas can be also divided according to the type of their 
nirjaru or the act of shedding off of /carmans ■ This basis leads 
us to form 10 groups , 3 indicated in Tattvartlia ( ix, 47 ). 

The 63 Salaka-purusas, 11 liudras, 0 Naradas, 7 Kulkaras and 
others are some of the special groups referred to, in Jainism. 
They have nothing to do with castes and sub- castes amongsL 
which the Jaina community is at present divided ; for, the origin 
of these castes etc., is not religious hut probably it is n mattei of 
convenience of the Jaina society. It may be added that these 
castes are not a barrier for taking part in a common-dinner like 
Navalcarsi, having a religious tint of s adharmika ratsalya. Idveu 

1 For the five types of this group see tlio bbasya ( p. 208 ) of Tattv3- 
rtlin ( ix, 6 ). 

fu this connection the reader may consult Tattvhrtha (ix, 48 ), its hhifsj-a 
and its commentary by Skldhaseca Gaiji. Kven Bhagavatisutra ( xxv, 6) 
may be referred to. 

» From the stand point of vaiyairtya (service), too, we have 10 groups. 
For details see Tattvaxtba ( ix, 24 ) and its elucidative literature. 
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the question of inter-marriage amongst the Jainas does not depend 
upon castes ; for, Yakinimahattarasunu Haribhadra Suri observes 
in Dbarmabindu as under 

Four types of Jain Saints''— 

In the seventh adhyayana of Jfiatadharmakathahgu, the 
Gth aiiya, we come across four varieties of Jain a saints : ( 1 ) 
those who discard the five holy vows ( mahavralas ) after they 
have taken the same, ( 2 ) those who observe the five mahavratas 
only for the sake of livelihood and who remain unduly attached 
to food etc., which they get from laymen in virtue of their out- 
ward gel-up of a saint, ( 3 ) those who observe the five inahutratas 
as enjoined by the scriptures after they have renounced the world 
and ( 4 ) those who not only observe the vows only in spirit hut 
even continue practising them very rigidly. 

The eleventh chapter of this 6th anga, too, furnishes us with 
another sort of the four types of Jaina saints. It is the presence 
or absence of forbearance in part or in toto, which gives rise to 
these four types. To expreses it explicitly, there are some saints 
who do not lose their temper, when oifended by their correligi- 
minists but do so, in case they come in contact with the heterodox. 
There are some saints whose conduct is just the reverse of this. 
There is another class of saints who get provoked, no matter 
whether the individual concerned is a Jaina or a non-Jaina. 
There is still another class of saints, who, under no circum- 
stances become angry and who maintain the spirit of forbearance 
in speech and thought as well, 

1 hit of these four types, the first includes those saints who are 
partially vinidhaka i. e. those who do not partly confirm to the 
sermon of Lord Mahavlra. The second includes those who 
are partly ft radhaka i. e. those who partially observe the rules laid 
down by Lord Mahavlra.. The third has within its fold those 
s tints who are entirely rirddhaka. The fourth or the last consists 
of the group of such saints who are completely uradhaka. 

Thus, an attempt is here made by me to point out from the Jaina 
view point different groups of humanity which can be formed on 
various grounds, with the hope that scholars well-versed in non- 
Jaina schools of thought will throw ample light on this subject from 
a comparative point of view. 
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DATE OF CARITRA VARDHAN A, COMMENTATOR OF 
KDMARASAMBHAVA AND OTHER KAWAiS — 
Between a. d. 1172 and 1385. 

Caritravardhana 1 called also Vidyadliiira or Sahityavidyadhara, 
son of Ramacandra Bhisaj ) is the author of commentaries on ( 1 ) 
the Kumauimmbhava, (2) the A'aisadhhja, (3) the Nat/liuvaotsa 
( 4) the Ttrtgh<irap<hjtl<u,i!)(! and ( 5 ) the Sdiipulavudha. 1 

Mr. S. P. Pandit in his edition of the Raghumiuia t gives a 
detailed list of references to earlier works and authors found in 
Oaritravardhana’s commentaries on the Raghuvaiiisa. 

My own casual reading of a Ms. of Caritravardhana’s com- 
mentaries on the KiimuraKambhaia ( B. O. R. I. Ms No. 214 of 
1880-81) shows the following references to earlier works and 
authors •— 

( fol. 1 1 ; ( fol. 1 i ; ( fols. 2, 5, 8, 10, 25, 28, 

37, 40, GO ) ; ( fols. 3, 4, 47 ■ ; ‘sn-m (fols. 9, 10, 50, 

57 ) ; (, fol. 11 ) ; or ( iol. 15); N»T^FTT (fol. 15 ) ; 

( fols. 17, 28 ) ; ( fol. 21 ) ; 3Ntm:5Tm ( fol. 30 ) ; NTjsmm 

( fol. 41 ) ; ( fol. 61 ) . 

A further reading of a Ms. of Caritravardiiana s commentary 
on the supulavadha ( B. O, R. I. Ms. No. 53 of 1873-74 ) gives us 
among others, references to the following previous works and 
authors : — 

WT* ( fol. 8, 34, 35, 39, 49, 54 ) ; suwurNn^rTrrrtirr ( fol. 8, J5, 16, 19, 
21, 22, 26, 30, 33, 34, 37, 38, 40, 42, 46, 48, 105,112 ); iftnnfr(fol. 24, 


1 Aufreoht . Calaloyu.- Cctaloyoriun, part, 1, p. 186. 
1 Bayhuuainka ( 1372), Appendix HI. 
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47, 51, 53, 54, 77, 122, 148 ) ; ( fol. 26 ) ; ( fol. 

32 ) ; %vt: ( 39, 50, 55, 57, 62, 64, 66, 69, 71, 12, 75, 77, 78, 80, 83, 85, 
101, 171, 172, 174 );%*TT5rm: (fol. 259 ); (fol. 43, 108 ) ; rar- 
g*: ( fol. 49, 77, 142, 152 ) ; gr-ESTffff ( fol. 122 ) ; ffTTOrsk-' ( fol. 
123 ) ; *r£nPT^ ( fol. 128 ) ; HBfff ( fol. 306 ) . 

Caritravardhana Tefers to the following works and authors in 
his commentary on the Meghadnfa ( B. O. R. I. Ms. No. 345 
011895-98 ) 

( fol. 5, (>, 9, 14 etc. ) : ksjppp ( foie. 6, 21, 27 ) ; vrfavrrefaar- 
wrnt ( fols. 6, 10, 11, 16, 22, 24, 37, 28, 30, 38, 39, 40, 45, 48, 55, 59, 
63, 67 ) ; UT5R: ( fol. 8, 11, 23, 24, 26, 32, 39, 43, 44, 54, 62 » =ffRnST5T- 
35 Tma ( fol. 22 ) •. ( ffRraroffkiffff ) fol. 44 ; ( fol. 49 ) ; 

rnmnrr ( fol. 65 ) . 

In the above list of references from Caritravardhana’s com- 
mentaries collected by me the reference to is important as 

it gives us one terminus to Caritravardhana’s date. In Mr. S. J’. 
Pandit's list of references, made by Caritravardhana to earlier 
works in his commentary on the Raghuvamsa there is no reference 
to iJurghatavrtti. So far as my search goes Caritravardhana makes 
use of the only once in his commentary on the Kum'ara- 

snmbham ( B. O. K. I. Ms. No. 244 of 1880-81 ) on the fol. 61 
as under •• — 

“ fkvrrrk i sikff mutff fkraffi 

m^H: uttt utt k k= Tkksrr%h: k; wfkw gtsfcmirs* 

numm sflsrTanwreTkffikk 1 Trrtrar iwk 

RHT fm fEfeffa; ” 

I liave been able to identify the above reference in a printed 
edition of the Durghatavrtti 1 where it appears as follows 
“ 3TO 

‘ rit wt*w 1 

fftrarmffmTff 11 1 

fra -fm?; jronjaJTffWffiff 1 3^k 1 ifffuitgipffcswff g^i^k 

swot ’ 2ik fsyfiffRffTrj' i 3tw srr ‘?rnppi%5 ff ffkk fk ?pnjff* 

-T-kcff»r u ” 

1 Dunjhalavrtti of Saranadeva, edited by T. Uanapati Sastri (Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, No. VI, 1909) p. S7. 
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The above identification makes it clear that Caritravardhana 
composed his commentary on the Kumarasambhava at least a 
few generations, if not more, after the composition of the 
T> ^rglmtaimti. We know that Saranadeva composed the Durghata- 
vrtti in A, D. 1172 1 which must therefore, be looked upon as one 
terminus to the date of Caritravardhana. 

Another terminus to the date of Caritravardhana may be furnish- 
ed by the statement of Mr. Nandargikar that Dinakara’s commen- 
tary on the Raghuvamsa is simply an epitome of Caritra- 
vardhana's commentary on the same Kavya. * Dinakara gives lvis 
own date, s which is a. D. 1385. If the statement of Mr. Nandargi- 
kar is correct, we can take A. T). 1385 as another terminus to 
Caritra vardhana’s date. We may, therefore conclude on the basis 
of the foregoing evidence that Caritravardhana lived between 
A. I). 117S ard 1888. 


XX 

ANTIQUITY OF A FEW SPURIOUS VERSES FOUND IN 

SOME MSS OF THE MEGHADUTA OF KALIDASA 

( 1 ) Dr. K. B. Pathak in his edition of the Meghaduta* 1 * 4 quotes 
nine verses which he treats as spurious. This number does not 
include the following verse which I have found in some Mss of 
the poem in the Govt. Mss Library at the B. O. R. Institute. The 
verse 5 reads as follows in the different Mss mentioned below : — 

( i ) Ms No. 388 of 1884-87 — Meghaduta with tippana dated 
saihvat 1517 ( = A. J). 14<il ) — last verse : — 

1 Durgliafai rtti ( Tri. Sans. Series No VI-1909 ). Preface, p. 2. 

llaghwafnka ( edited by 0. R. Nandargikar, 1897 ) Introduction, p, 17. 

Ibid, pp. 17-18. 

4 Meghaduta, Poona, 1916 ( Appendix I ) pp. 69-70, 

5 This verse also occurs in a Ms of Meghaduta with the commentary 
Mpglailats ( B. 0. K. I. No. 160 of 1882-83 ) but the commentary doe* not com- 
ment this verse — which nmy indicate that the Meghalattt commentary is 
older than this verse. 
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“ s^^ar ^s-rr?<Tm? Jnr?fnf*rtrr^ i 
^nrrafr^rftnf fT3T% fwp hrttIt ii 
k^R’riflRr*rRR'joja;r 5n%imr ac^farr i 

(ii ) Ms No. 890 of l hx 4- si — Meghaduta with commentary 
Snkhnlioilhika dated Samvat 3 611 ( = A. />. l~>8~ ) — last verse •- 

“ r-'4^ ?pgriTfTrm inpj<T ^ stirt i 
T:tyg#; fwr?: ii 

m-fwrrTn-fatma'TnTfTr 5n%*rnr i 

a- c-^m^r^tir'TrjTO n n ” 

( this verse is also commented on hy the author of Sukhabodhika, 
showing thereby that it was in existence before 1585 A. I). ). 

( iii ) Ms No. 844 of is!)5-(>s — Meghaduta with commentary 
of Laksmlnivasa, dated Samvat 1713 ( = A. />. Hi'A )- last verse:- 

“ ^^TTPTOT TrafrT SJ STI^HT 1 

ftjnsH5r> r%nrfir r^rh?; n 

grsfrfar) i 

(iT^irrgTwmcRW u n 

( The portions bracketed in this verse are lost owing to the last 
folio being damaged!. 

( iv 1 Ms No- 14 1 of txx.'i-gx — Text with commentary ( name 
of the commentator not mentioned ) dated Sarhvat 1749 ( = A. f). 
1098 ) — last verse : — 

“ truM i ffsnjjr =? stiKrr i 

fgjrgrfiftsfr^: i 

VrTwn?rtv?Tf^f5r5nTrTrgr%mT Softer i 
;TRTirW«mira>n«j TtxfkTW&w n n ” 

( v ) Me. A T t>. 84? of JS9.?-ns — Text with a few marginal 
notes ; dated Samvat 1856 ( = A. T>. 1800 ) — last verse •• — 

“ rrenjiT f^rrawt inrfft =3- err«TT i 

ravrgH^RT ftsrrflir fkAt^-- 11 
JT^wrfirtRRRTiTrn ^upfr *vRr i 
h ^nnirra-ftiT!f-jr^ 5priw^T?r8?^R n ^ 11 •" 

It will be seen from these five dated Mss referred to above that 
the verse in question was in existence in A. D. 1491 and hence 
could he repeated in the subsequent copies dated A. D. /■ r >s. r i 1 1087, 
and ions and ispn. 
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As the verse in question was in existence in A. D. 1461, it is 
possible that Laksmlnivasa who wrote his commentary on the 
Meghaduta in A- D. 1458 ’ ( see Ms No. 344 of 1895-98 above) 
may have known it but did not comment on it as he may have 
looked upon it as spurious. Ms No. 344 of 1895-98 oontains this 
verse without the comment of Laksmlnivasa op the same. Another 
Ms No. 159 of 1882-83 (dated Samvat 1759 = A. D. 1708) omitB 
this verse altogether. The author of the commentary Sukhabodhiku 
( Ms No. 390 of 1884-87 ) dated 15 fid A. D. mentions this verBe and 
comments on it, presumably thinking that it was not spurious. 

( 2 ) We further find the following verses in the list of spurious 
verses given by Dr. Pathnk 

H — “ ft =5=3% I 

srroirewn srcrlfrrtTr *i%g gsfnmr: i 
srr«r'r^fT frwl wrug: t 

%vr 3 WT?fWcT<tr53T UT'g'Tr II 

I — sp?r 3rm si vw^Thsfg 3^: i 

srurrgRfl ikmrorrenphr: n 

ie*if5s<T«5j’'4l T'TrTi gvrnhwf i 

vrmnf%r^T?r3JTtr ^rH’Tmnr ii ” 

It will be seen from Dr. Pathak’s Synoptical table ( p. XXVII 
of his Introduction ) that these two verses are not found in tbe 
Parsvabhyudaija of Jinasena, in Mallinatka’s commentary and in 
Vallabha’s commentary. They are found in the commentaries of 
Sarasvatitirtha, in tne Sdroddharini and in th e commentaries of 
Mahimasimhagani and Sumafivijaya. The chronological order of 
these works is as under according to Dr. Patbak : — 

1. Sdroddharini — Before Samvat 1617 ( = A, D. 1561 ). 

2. Sarasvatitirtha — Before Samvat 1 854 ( = A. D. 1798 ). 

3. Sumatrvijaya — About Samvat 1690 ( = A. D. 1634 ). 

4. Mahimasimhagani — Samvat 1693 ( = A,. D. 1637 ). 

The above chronological order shows that these verses were in 
existence before A I>. 1561 according to Dr. Pijtbak’s evidence. 

I find, however, that these verses were known to CSritra- 
vardhana, the celebrated commentator on the Meghaduta, Raghu- 


1 Aufrecht : Catalogus Calalogorura, pt. I, p, 589. 

5$ [ Annals, B. 0. R. *. ] 
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variisa eto. In the B. 0. R. I. Ms. No. 345 of 1895-98 of hie oom 
rnentary on the Meghaduta these verses appear as under : — 

STPm*rTm f*RWrTT?f JT^fT 

irr^fr srgif aiT^r *rnr 

Jmrcffitaa'Trar snwr sprite 
( srefrfarrq-sT; 

( n?^rr fwr u*<TTFrstf ar ^ ^mrtr^T^rf n II ” 

“ stitT? srjr^ivtaT m vragnft mi: i 
smrem wfasmwgTrv: n 

tfmsirat firntarT^Rt ^rar gei%m i 

w«Trt3OTf§Tirg-w Nftwmrer ?rs«r?r n \\< n ” 

( The two lines marked by a bracket appear to be a later in- 
terpolation as Caiitravardhana’s commentary explains only the 
first four linee ending with the word “ 3VTin$ ” ). 

It will be seen from the above evidence that these two spurious 
verses viz. H and 1 of Dr. Pathak’s list were known to Caritra- 
vardhana and that he oommented on it. I have shown elsewhere 
( vide Note XIX above ) that Caritravardhana flourished between 
A. D. 1172 and 1385. This would justify my conclusion that verses 
II and I were known before A. D. 1385 or in general I may 
say that they are as old as Caritravardhana ’s time. 


XXI 

A COMMENTARY ON THE KU MARASAM BH AV A 
CALLED &ABDAMRTA BY KAYASTHA GOPALA 
(SON OF BALABHADRA ) AND ITS PROBABLE DATE- 

Middle of the 15th Century 

Aufrecht records only one Ms. 1 of a commentary on the 
Kum5ra<ambhaiki, called Babdamrta by GopS.lad5.sa viz. “Peters, 
4,25 ” which is identical with a Ms. No. 678 of 1886-92 in the Govt. 
Msg, Library at the B. G. R. Institute. The Ms. of this com- 
mentary is incomplete, consisting of cantos I and II and about 


' C'atalngus Catalogorum, pt. ii, 2?. 
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66 verses of canto III. The author appears to be a learned pandit 
as will be seen from from the following works and authors refer- 
red to by him 

( fol. 2 ); ( fol. 69 ) ; W**f3r*m ( fol. 2 ) ; 

*m* ( fol. 2, 3, eto. ) ; 3TJTtl% ( fol. 4 ) ; $l%^( fol. 5 ) ; 

( fol. 4, J 1 ) ; ( fol. 4 ) ; ^ ( fol. 6, 11, 12, 14, 16, 19, 25, 

28. 32, 34, 36 ) ; f^rerfr: ( fol, 6 ); ( fol. 7, 9, 15, 29, 21, 31, 33, 

36 ) ; SPHUSPIOT ( fol. 6 ) ; ( fol. 35 ) ; (fol. 7 ) : = 

( fol. 7, 18 ) ; ( f 0 l. 9, 12. 21, 30 ) ; srfauTtresnsp* ( fol. 9 ) ; 

i fol. 10 ) ; §fr**7rrffsOTT ( fol. 17 ) ; OTOTtrsmg-TtTt (fol. . 0) 
SrajqT^rSSV ( fol. 10 ) ; *T*T!TOT5T ( fol. 11); 3TPSTS ( fol. 12 ) ; f*tTS 
( fol. 16 ) ; OTTOrfaffoJ ( fol. X 2, 24 ) ; ( fol. 24) ; UT am ^H (fol.25) 

( fol 29 ) ; fa»araNPT: ( f 0 l. 31 ) ; rfmOT* ( fol. 35). 

Some of the references in the above list will enable us to 
locate the probable date of GopSladasa's commentary. He appears 
to have lived at a time when Panini’s grammar was not much in 
vogue. References to Sarasvata Grammar ( fols. 2, 39 ), Kalapa 
( or Katantm ) Grammar ( fol. 10 ) and to the Prakriya Kaumudi 
( fol. 10 ) make this point clear. The S5rasvata school of grammar 
continued its vigorous existence from about 1250 A. D. down to 
the modern revival of Paninl under the auspices of Bbattoji 
Dlksita' and his pupils. As Bhattoji lived about A.D. 1630 K we may 
fix A. D. 1630 as the later terminus to the date of GopaladSsa. The 
earlier terminus is found in the reference to the Ptakrtya- 
Knumudl ( fol. 10 ) which is assigned by Mr. K. P. Trivedi 5 to the 
latter half of the 14th century :, ( i.e. between A. D. 1350 and 1400). 
As Gopaladasa quotes 4 from the Prakriya Kaumudi we can safely 
presume that he must have lived a few generations after the com- 
position of the Prakntja Kaumuin i.e. ahi/ut the v ad die ot the ihth 
century, a period which harmonizes also with the reference to 
Medinikara ( fols. 29, 37 ) in the present commentary. This lexicon 
has been assigned to the 14th century. 5 In RSyaraukuta’s commen- 
tary on the Antmakosa there are many quotations from Medinlka- 

1 Belvalkar ; Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 92. 

* Ibid, p. 47. 

1 Prakriya Kaumudi, B. S. P. No, LXXVIJI, Intro, p XLIV. 

♦ B, O. E. I. Ms No. G78 of 1886-92— fol. 10— 

s 'Keith: History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 414- 
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ra’s lexicon.' The date of Rayamukuta’s commentary is A.D.1481. 
Hence the lexicon of Medinlkaia must have been composed before 
A. D. 1431. Our inference therefore that Gopaladasa, who quotes 
from a lexicon composed before A. D. 1431 must have written his 
commentary on the Kumarasambhava, say between A. D. 1440 
and 1460 or in the middle of the 15th century, appears to be 
fairly correct. 

Other authors and works referred to by Gopaladasa being 
earlier in point of date than the Prakriya Kauviudi and the 
Medinikara are not of any use for chronological purpose with the 
exception of the references to the Savigltaratvakara ( fols. 4, 11 ) 
which furnish a sure terminus viz. A. D, 1247 2 for the date of 
Gopaladasa. 

Another work ascribed to our Gopaladasa is Karatikautuka , a 
Ms of which has been recorded by Weber . s This work is a treatise 
on the diseases of elephants in verse fotm. 

Gopaladasa informs us in the preamble * to the commentary 
on the Kumarasambhava that he wrote this commentary under 
the supervision of “ FWFfrw ” and by the order of “ mffffm. ” I am, 
however, unable to identify these persons for want of more 
particulars. One JfWaiv} is credited with the work 
sernggr on Vedanta in Aufrecht’s Catalogue 6 and two Mss of this 
work are recorded by Oppert. * The name however, is no- 

where mentioned in Aufreoht’s Catalogue. 

1 G. R. Nandar«ikar : Preface to the Iiagluvoi'nia, 1897, p. 3. 

£ Encyclopedie de hi Muxiquc, Part 1, p. 271. a. 

3 Catalogue of Mss in the Berlin Library ( 1853 ) Part I, p. 292. 

4 B. 0. R. I. Ms No. 678 of 1S86-92 — folio. 1 — 

“ aTRlvtntmE »<ar?Ocfaq? | 

u v u 

swrd'jfiwv TnucfWisitntsutf \ 

II t n ” 

5 Cutaloipts Catalogorum, i, 67 a 

6 Lists of Sanskrit Mss in Southern India, Vol I, p. 432, (No. 5353 ); 
p. 434 ( No. 5267 ). 



DATE OF THE SAMGlTA-RAGA-KALPA-DRUMAH 
♦ ♦ 

BY 0. C. GANGOLY 

In a learned note published under the heading ‘ Notes on 
Indian Chronology ’ ( A. B. O. R. 1., Vol, XIII, 1931, pp. 180-182 ), 
Mr. P. K- Gode has discussed the probable date of a Ms. of 
Samcfita-raga-kalpadruma by Krishnananda Vyasadeva. After 
discussing the various musical texts utilized by the author in 
compiling his work, Mr. Gode oomes to the conclusion that the 
Samglta-katpadruma can be assigned to a period between 1750 A. D. 
and 1800 A. D. 

Apparently, it was not known to the learned writer of the note 
that this work has been printed twice, the original edition having 
been printed in Sarhvat 1899 ( 1842 a. n. ) and a revised edition in 
2 volumes having been printed in 1916 A. D. ( S. 1973 ), edited by 
Nagendra Nath Basu and published by the Banglya Sahitya 
Parisad under the munificent patronage of Raja Rao Jogindra 
Narayan Ray Bahadur of Lalgola. As pointed out in Mr. N. N. 
Basu’s Hindi Introduction to the revised edition, the Ms of the 
work “ carried about by the author in a huge bundle ” was seen, 
(though not examined ), by Rajendralal Mitra, at Calcutta, about 
the year 1836, if not later. According to the dates given in the 
original edition, the first part was printed on 19th March 1842 
and the last part in 1849. According to the author’s Introduction 
( Rag-sagarki sucana ) in Hindi, it took him 32 years to collect 
the data. Mr. N. N. Basu estimates that the author was born in 
1794 A. D. 1 1 is very probable the Ms, was complete and made 
ready for publication, very shortly before 1836 A. D. say about 
1830 A. D. The author was a Gouda Brahmin, hailing from, 
Joliainl, Devagada-kote in Udaipur. He had his musical train- 
ing in Brndavana, probably under Damodara GosvamJ. Samglta- 
c&rya, and the title of ‘ Raga-sagara ’ was conferred on him by 
the Gossains of Gokula. The author was in Calcutta for several 
years and was honoured and patronized by the cultured society 
of this city and he projected his Encyclopaedia of Indian Music 
on the model of Raja Radha Xanta Deva’s &ahda-kal pa-dr ima. I 
believe copies of the revised edition of the Samglta-Raga-Kalpa- 
druma are still available. It deserves a place in the Library of 
the Institute.* 

* The work is noticed and described by M, Garcin de Tassy in his Hiatoire 
de ta Litterature Hindouie et Hindoustanie , Tome Beeond, p. 520. 
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MALAVIYA COMMEMORATION VOLUME; BENARES 

Hindtt University, 1932. 1 150 pp., Rs. 10 only. 

In commemoration of the long services of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavlya to this country in general and the Benares Hindu 
University in particular, the latter has presented to their Kula- 
pah on the happy occasion of his septuagenary a Commemoration 
Volume — a handsome volume of more than a thousand pages 
with the photographs of the Pandit at different stages of life as 
also of the Hindu University sites and buildings — in which 
friends, admirers and co-workers of the great educationist, both in 
and outside the Hindu University, have contributed papers special- 
ly written to commemorate the happy occasion. These papers 
which bt 8 in thTee languages, English, Hindi and Sanskrit, have 
been divided into five sections :( l ) Literature (2) History, 
Politics and Economics ( ? ) Religion and Philosophy ( 4 ) Science 
and { 5 ) Greetings, Appreciations and MemoirB. As this review 
is mainly concerned with subjects of Indian antiquarian and 
historical interest, we would take notice of papers of sections ( 2 ) 
and ( 3 ) that deal with Indian History, Culture and Archaeology. 

Of the seventeen papers included in Section II ( History, 
Economics and Politics ) as many as eleven relate themselves to 
the subject of Ancient and Mediaeval Indian History and Culture 
in one or other of its various aspects of study. This is an eloquent 
evidence of the growing interest in the subject and its encourage- 
ment in our Universities. 

In his short note on 'lhe Mtiruntia Dynasty and the date of 
P&daiipta Mr. K. P. Jayaswal points out that a dynasty of rulers 
called the Murundas ruled at Patallputra contemporaneously with 
the Kusana rulers of Peshawar or Puru9spura, The Murundas, 
according to the Pur&nic calculation, were in power as long as the 
middle of the 3rd century A. I). He incidentally fixes the time 
of the Jaina teacher Pfidalipta whose religious instructions to the 
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Murunda of PStallputra are noted in several Jaina texts including 
the Prubhavakai arita. This time, he seys, is the same as that of 
Kaniska or his predecessors, which is further corroborated by 
Padalipta's controversy with N&g&rjuna who is associated with 
Kaniska. Dr. Ganganath Jha’s paper is a short but well-document- 
ed analysis of ute So,.rc:s o) Properly unitr Hindu Low according 
to Manu and Gautama, while Dr. R K. Mookorjee contributes a 
rather long but interesting paper on AncUnt Indian Education as 
described in the Smrti Texts. 

But perhaps of more than usual interest is the paper on New 
Light on the Early Gupta History where Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 
discusses in detail the historicity of the story related in the 
Sanskrit drama Devlcandraguptam bearing upon the adventurous 
life of king Candragupta II and referred to by B&na in his 
Harsacarita, in the Safijan oopper plate of Amogliavarsa, in the 
KavyamimUfrisd of Raiasekhara, in the tirhgGraprakUSa of Bhoja, 
in the story of Rawwal and Barkamaris os narrated in the MojmaP 
t-Tauarikh, and lastly by Samkararya in his commentary on the 
Harsacarita. It is here, probably for the first time that a 
systematic attempt is made to reconstruct the history entangled in 
this mass of materials brought to notice and discussed by a series 
of scholars. Prof. Bhandarkar ’s main findings are (1) that Vlsakha- 
datta, the author of Devlcandraguptam is the same as the author of 
the Mudrd-Raksasa, ( 2 ) that the Saka referred to in the Nutya- 
darpana was not a Saka ruler, but was a preceptor of the Sakas 
( ^ ikanam- Acaryah ) as Sarrikararya gives us to understand (3) 
that the hostilities between Sakacarya and Ramagupta took 
place somewhere near Kartikeyapura ( identical with Baijnath in 
the Himalayas ) which is called Kartikeyanagara in the Kuvya- 
mimuhmi where Sarmagupta (misreading for Ramagupta) is said to 
have been forced to retreat after giving his queen DhruvasvamiDl 
to the King of the Khasas ( misreading for Sakas), ( 4 ) that Rama- 
gupta was the elder brother of Candragupta II and is to be 
identified with king whose name is read in the Gupta coins as 
Kacagupta, and finally that (-5) in the course of a hostility that 
ensued between the Sakas and Ramagupta the latter agreed to 
give-over DhruvadevI, his wife, to the Sakas as ransom for peace, 
and tried to dissuade KumSra Candragupta, hie brother, from 
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going in the garh of his queen to kill the enemy, the ^akSo&rya 
in this case. Candragupta, however, inspite of the remonstrances 
of Ramagupta, resolved to carry out his object, and dressed as 
DhruvadevI succeeded in killing the Saka preceptor and thus 
enhanced his fame and also his hold over the popular mind. But 
this roused the suspicion of Ramagupta who had him arrested and 
imprisoned, but later on Candragupta succeeded in killing his 
brother, and seizing not only his throne but also his queen Dhruva- 
devI whom he married and who is supposed to have already had 
some attractions for her brother-in-law, 

It may be noted in this connection in an issue of J. B- O. 
R. S. Vol. XV III, 1932 part I, Mr. X. P. Jayaswal, 
in his article on Candragvpta II ( Vihramuditya ) and his Predeces- 
sor has arrived at conclusions that aTe mainly identical with Prof. 
Bhandarkar 's. Thus Mr. Jayaswal seems to accept that Visakha- 
datta, the author of the Devicandragupta is the same as the author 
of the Mudrurahsata, that Ramagupta is merely a misreading for 
Kacagupta of the coins, and that Sarmagupta and Khasa of the 
Kavyamimansu are misreadings for Ramagupta and Sakas, that 
the widow DhruvadevI was remarried to Candragupta II after 
the death of Ramagupta had been brought about, and that the 
Saka killed by Candragupta in disguise was the religious leader 
of the Sakas. * But he thinks that the Saka killed by Candra- 
gupta was, besides being the religious leader, the lord or king of 
the Sakas as well. With regard to the identification of the place 
where the Saka ruler's camp was pitched, Mr. Jayaswal seems to 
differ from Prof. Bhandarkar. He thinks that the place is to be 
identified with the Doab of Jullundhur between the Beas and 
Jhelum in the Punjab. The most important of these points, how- 
ever, is the identification of RSmagupta with Kacagupta, In 
support of it Mr. Jayaswal refers to his personal talk with Prof. 
Bhandarkar, but the scholars will now do well to consider care- 
fully the line of reasoning so cleverly adduced by the Professor 
in his paper. 

* Prof. Bhandarkar’a paper was read as a lecture before the Calcutta 
0 Diversity, and a summary of it appeared in Liberty of Sunday, Aug, 23, 1931. 
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In another paper Dr. Ram ashankar Tripathi of the Hindu 
University discusses the Early Position. of Harm whore his main 
finding is that after the assasination of Rsjyavardhana Harsa 
was immediately crowned king on the throne of Thanesvar, and 
so far as the evidence of Harshacanta is concerned there was 
no hesitation on the part of Harsa to accept the crown, as 
suggested by Smith and others. In fact, whatever hesitation in 
being crowned king was there is indicated in the itinerary of 
Yuanchwang alone, and it refers itself to the throne of Kanoj 
where Rajyasri, his widowed sister, was the real heir. But after 
the intervention, of Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara as it were, Harsa 
persuaded himself to accept the throne of Kano] - not calling 
himself Maharaja, but simply Kumdra Siladitya. But it should be 
mentioned hero that this point was clearly discussed and the find- 
ing made long ago by the present reviewer in his paper on Tlarsa- 
Giladitya : A Revised Study in the Indian Historical Quarterly, De- 
cember, 1927. Dr. Tripathi refers to me in two minor pointB only, 
though his main arguments follow the same course as mine ; and, 
in one or two places his words and language are also the same, 
quoted, however, without acknowledgment. Further his incidental 
identification of Malwa (Malava) where Devagupta was king 
with Eastern Malwa is not certainly original. This identification 
also was for the first time suggested and pointed out, on the strength 
of VatByayana's evidence, by me in my paper on The Maukharia 
of Kanoj published in Calcutta Review as early as February, 1928 
( p. 210 ). There in that article I suggested, also for the first time, 
that after two serious reverses from the hands of two successive 
Maukhari kings, Isanavarman and Sarvavarman, the Gupta 
power of Magadha suffered a severe blow, and that after the 
defeat and death of Damodaragupta, the Maukharis bade fair to 
annex Magadha itself. This explains why Mah&senagupta and 
one of his successors, Devagupta, are mentioned as kings of 
Malava { Malwa ) and not of Magadha, ( p, 209-11 ). Dr. Tripathi 
accepts this theory but perhaps inadvertently passes it as 
his own. 

In her short but very illuminating paper on Classical and 
Mediaeval Indian Art Dr. Stella Kramrisch discusses with 
authority the leading features of the main phases of Indian Art, 
16 ( Annals, B. O. II. I. ] 
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and thus establishes its main periods - the Early, the Classical, 
and the Mediaeval - which they themselves not only demand but 
aotually dictate by their unmistakably visible features ? She has 
also suggested incidentally that these three main phases of Indian 
Art are intimately connected with the racial history of the 
country, BUla-Gopala-Stutih by Mr. O. C. Gangoly is a neat and 
critical description of a newly discovered illustrated Ms, by the 
well-known South-Indian Vaisnava saint Bilvamahgala Thakur, 
also known as Lllfi^uka, It is dated by Mr. Gangoly, on stylistic 
grounds, c. 1425 A. D. , slightly earlier than a manuscript with 
analogous illustrations known as Vasanta-Vilasa which bears 
date Sam. 1508. As a document of Indian painting BUlu- 
QopTilu-Stutih is certainly of exceptional interest. Iconography 
is represented by a well-documented paper by Mr. B. C. Bhatta- 
obarya on The Goddess of Learning in Jainism materials of which 
STe mainly drawn from Jaina Msb. preserved in different Bhantji- 
araa. As a typical expression of the life and culture of the Cola 
kings of the South, the paper on The Economy of a South Indian 
Temple by Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri is an interesting one. It 
is welcome news to all students of Indian oulture and Art that 
‘ under the vimana in a dark passage round the garbhagrha ’ of the 
Great Temple at Tanjore there are traces of fine frescoes in bright ' 
colours discovered very recently by a young scholar of the 
Annamalai University. Prof. Sastri regrets that * as things move 
in this distracted and unfortunate country, it will be long before 

these fine frescoes become available for general Btudy 

and criticism in proper reproductions- ’ But cannot the Archaeo- 
logical Department move in this matter ? 

The mediaeval period of Indian History is represented by two 
very interesting papers, one on The Annual Income and Expen- 
diture of Sher Shah’s Kingdom by Mr. Paramatma Saran, and 
another on Side-Liglits on Currency in Maharaslra in the 
Seventeenth Century by Prof. V. G. Kale. Both are virgin topics of 
study and are welcome contributions which await further 
elaboration in detail. 

From the point of view of Indian History and Culture two 
very interesting papers are included in Section III ( Religion and 
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Philosophy). One relates to the subject of The Veda and i Its 
Interpretations by Prof. A, B. Dhruva, Pro-V ica-Chancellor of the 
Hindu University, wherein he discusses the importance of ascer- 
taining the correct interpretation of Vodic words, the true nature 
of Vedic deities, and the spirit of Vedic mythologies. The other 
paper on Decline of Buddhism by Prof. S. N. Bhattacharyya is a 
very illuminating one wherein he discusses the real causes of the 
deoline of the religion in the land of its birth. Buddhism, accord- 
ing to him, perished not so much from persecution from outside 
as from the disintegration of the samghas as a result of the Iosb 
of its moral force and of the corruptions within its fold that lent 
itself not only to political squabbles but to vicious religious 
practices as well. 

15 - 4 - 32 . 


Niharranjan Kay 



A HISTORY OF PALI LITERATURE BY UlMALA CHURN 

LAW, I'll. D„ M. A., B. L.; pp. XXVIII 4- 342 and VII + 343- 

689, London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1933 

Those who are familiar with the many works on Buddhism 
which have conte from Dr. Bimala Churn Law’s ready pen will 
[ind in his latest work abundant evidence of his wide reading and 
intimate knowledge of the Pali literature. The work, which was 
approved by the University of Calcutta for the Griffith Memorial 
Prize in Letters in 1931, is unquestionably wanted, for in scope 
it transoends the works of Dr. Bode and Dr. Malasekom on the 
Pali literature in Burma and Ceylon, and in wealth of detail it 
goes far beyond even Professor Winternitz's masterly sketch, 
which is to be made available in English. The two works, 
written from different standpoints, will be found admirably to 
supplement each other, and to facilitate the further investigation 
of the manifold problems of literary history presented by the 
abundant Pali literature. Dr. Law is well aware how muoh there 
still remains to he done on the field in which he labours, and 
doubtless we may expect much further enlightenment at his hands. 
It is an interesting suggestion ( ii. 646 ) that Pali literature has 
still great possibilities ol influence on the literature of the east 
and west alike, and that both modern and ancient Bengalee 
literature have drawn inspiration from Pali literature. 

The careful analysis ol the contents of the important works 
dealt with is a feature of special value, and it is to be regretted 
that the index has not been extended so as to make available more 
readily tlie wealth of facts recorded. Dr, Law is on the whole 
more concerned with the matter than the form of the literature, 
and neither the Therai/Ullia nor the Theriyutha arouses in him the 
admiration which others have felt for these texts. But he ie more 
appreciative of the Jinacarilo, and while not contesting the acqua- 
intance of its author with the classical Sanskrit literature points 
out (ii, 614) that the style of poetry found in the works of Asvaghosa 
or the Kumuratambhava of Kalidasa leads us back to the g&th&s 
forming the prologue of the iN alakasutta in the SuttanipUta as its 
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model. On other points, perhaps unfortunately, he leaves us with- 
out assurance of his own views- Thus he uites ( i. 2 7 (i ) the view's 
of Professor Rhys Davids ( Buddhist Inaia, pp. 180— (>, 205, 206 ) on 
the origin of the J&takas in such a way as to suggest that heacoopts 
the view' held by that scholar, with Oldenberg and Windisch, of 
the Akhyana in verse and prose as the precursor of epic. It would 
unquestionably have been of value to have this subject considered 
once more by an expert from the standpoint of Buddhist literature, 
when in all probability the theory wmuld have been seen to present 
at least as many problems as it solves. 

It is natural to turn to Dr. Law’s view' ( Introduction, pp, 
IXXXV ) of the linguistic character of Pali. Dr. Law adopts a 
view of the famous passage of the Vinaya uu .s aka niru.lt/ 
which denies it any linguistic reference. He holds that it means 
a mode of expression wLich a member of the Iloly Order might 
claim as his own, that is to say, an idiom, a diction, a langnago 
or a vehicle of expression with which a Bhikkhu was conversant, 
which a person could use with advantage, a mode of expression 
which was not Buddha’s own but which might be regarded as one 
by the Bhikkhus representing diverse names, cultures, races, 
and families. One’s mother tongue or vernacular would also be 
ail interpretation of sahd nitutti inconsistent with the context as 
well as with the Buddha’s spirit of rationalist. ’’ It is not easy 
to accept this view as cogent. It is, of course, true that the term 
.1 uka- ntrulti cannot pcssibly mean tlie speech of the Buddha, 
assumed by Buddhaghosa to be Magadhi, but, ns the alternative 
is Chandaso, it seems impossible not to give the term a definite 
reference to language, and we may permit the Buddha to have 
the honour of having encouraged the use of the vernacular for 
liis gospel. That, it seems to me, accords w’eli with his rationalism 
for a version of his tenets chandaso would hardly have helped the 
diffusion of his doctrine. We can, however, only agree with Dr. 
Law in leaving open the issue of the dialect on which Pali is 
based. It is so literary a language when it is recorded that any 
particularisation runs serious risk of exceeding what is legiti- 
mate in the way of speculation. 

Attention should also be called to Dr. Law's elaborate inve- 
stigation ( i. 1-42 ) of the chronology of the Pali canonical texts, 
which contains much of interest and importance. It must, 
however, remain, doubtful what value is to be attached to the 
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theory (i. 324,325 ) which ascribes the Kathavtthu to the period 
of Asoka, and all conclusions which assume the truth of that 
ascription suffer from the dubiety of its accuracy. Similarly the 
Dhammai i„yayi, which Mrs. Rhys Davids ascribes to the fourth 
oentury B. (J. may well be very considerably later in date. It is 
unlucky that conclusive evidence of any sort in these matters is 
still lacking. The collection of data by the author is moat 
valuable, but in nearly every case nothing but relative chrono- 
logy can be regarded as attained, and in many instances even 
this is lacking. It is still not proved that Asoka knew any of our 
texts in anything like their present form. 

Our sincere thanks are due io the author for his two Appendixes 
the first on the historical and geographical data of the Pitakas, 
and the second on the Pali tracts in inscriptions. On minor points 
throughout the volumes there is often room for divergence ol 
view, and as usual there are a regrettable number of misprints 
(a ‘not’ is needed at p. XXV, lino 2), but these points are negligible 
in comparison with the interest and value of the treatise. 


A. Berriedale Keith 



KALIDASA ■ HIS PERIOD, PERSONALITY AND POETRY 
I)/ K. S. Ramaswami Sastbi, b. a., B. L., Vol. I, Published 
by Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam Price Rs, 3/. 

Poet and patriot, Mi. K. S. RftinSswarai Sagtri has endeared 
Jiiinself to the learned and thinking public of India, and South 
India in particular by thought - provoking contributions too 
numerous to mention. A close and critical student of Sanskrit 
literature Mr. SSstriar has made a special study of Kalidasa's 
works, and the volume before us is full of evidence. In the 
introductory chapter he states that his aim in writing this book 
is to interpret Kalidasa ‘ with the objeot of winning the love 
of modern India and of the modern age to the Sanskrit language 
and literature to the Indian culture ’ . 

After referring to the place of the poet in life and literature, 
the learned author proceeds to discuss his birth - place and the 
birth date. After an elaborate examination of the different 
theories which hold the field in a convincing manner the author 
concludes that Benares was his native home and that KfllidSsa 
must have flourished in the second century B. C. It is held with 
great force that Agnimitra was son of Puspamitra ( Pusyamitra \ 
and Vasumitra was his son. In the light of the critical enquiries 
set forth in the book one cannot help concluding that K&lld&sa 
had nothing to do with the Guptas, as is alleged and was a con- 
temporary of Agnimitra, king of Vidisa. 

The author has also pointed out the indebtedness of 
Kalidasa to the Upanisadic lore and to poets like 
Vfilmikl. The major works like the Rumarasambhaia and 
Vikramorvaiiya bear infallible testimony that Kalidasa waB a 
close student of the Puranas, especially the Matsya PurSna, one of 
the oldest Puranas, The account followed is the same as found in 
the Matsya Pur5.na, and this proves that Kftlidaga lived posterior 
to the composition of the Matsya Purana. Mr. SSstriar has explod- 
ed the untenable theories of interpolations in some of his works, 
like the last cantos of the Kuwarasambhava. He rightly shows 
how the 60 -called later portions completely fit in with the main 
theme, and how the language and style corroborate it stroDgly. 
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Two more points are worth noticing. One is the religion and 
philosophy of the poet. The author remarks ‘ He was a most 
catholic exponent of that most catholic of all religious 
Vedantism *. The other point is that even in a big scheme like 
the world conquest, Raghu embarked on righteous warfare, 
Dharma Vijaya, which phrase has misled Asokan scholars to 
think that Asoka the emperor gave up arms and substituted 
morality ! Kalidasa seems to paraphrase the term by saying 
anamrUnam samuddharta. Thus the term is full of political 
significance, and Kalidasa uses it in the Kautaliyan sense just 
likeASoka in his inscriptions. 

The value of this hook would have been much enhanced by 
the addition of an index and bibliography. We hope the author 
will furnish these in the second volume promised to us shortly. 

V. R, R. Diksbilar ■ 



INSCRIPTION'S OP BENGAL, VOL. III. Edited by Nani 
Gofal Majumdar, m, a. Published by the Varendra ReBearoh 

Sooiety, Rajshahi, Bengal. 

This volume is published at the expense of Kum&r Sarat 
Kumar Ray, M. A., of the Digbapatiya family, the founder of the 
Society and its Museum. It was originally the intention of the 
Society to bring out in Bengali the inscriptions of Bengal in 
three volumes. Only the first, containing the inscriptions of the 
Pala period entitled Gauda-lekha-mala was published about 19 
years ago, under the editorship of the late Akshay Kumar Maiera. 
The Society has recently changed its plan, and contemplates 
issuing in English these inscriptions in four volumes, viz. the 
first comprising the inscriptions of the Gupta period, the second 
containing those of the Pala period, the third of the Candras, the 
Varmans and the Senas, etc.; and the fourth of the Muslim 
period. The pm ent volume has consequently been marked as 
the third. 

We congratulate Mr. N. G. Majumdar and also the Hony. 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. Bijay Nath Sarkar, for bringing out 
this handy and welcome volume. We are sure that the scholars 
will much appreciate it, as it will save them the trouble of hunt- 
ing out references from different books. The map showing the 
find- places of the inscriptions has much added to the value of 
this work. We hope with the Honorary Secretary that the com- 
panion volumes will not be hmg in coming out. 

The present volume claims to contain roughly all the known 
inscriptions of the eleventh and the twelfth centuries A. D. , but 
we do not find the inscriptions of Ranavankamalla ( Colebrooke's 
Mia. Estays, Vol. II. p. 242 ), Kantideva ( Modern I'eimv, Nov. 
J922 ) and Govinda-Kesavadeva ( E. L, Vol. XIX, p, 2?8 ff. and 
Proc- A. S- B. pp. 141-151 ). Nevertheless, Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
seems to have taken great pains to improve upon the readings 
and interpretations of his predecessors and added, so far as the 
records contained in them are concerned, up-to-date information. 
The only fault we may find with him is that he has paid rather 

17 { AnnaU. B. 0. R. I. J 
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scanty attention to the geography of the places mentioned in the 
inscriptions. Then he has published transcripts of some records 
without any reproductions accompanying them, even though they 
were available, 


We would now pass some remarks about the readings, inter- 
pretations and Geography generally by way of detailed criticism 
of the book : 

Page 5, line 3. - what has been read as Nonya-mcwdale may 
also be read as Ncm.ta-mavdale , i e. in the Circle or District which 
is navigable’. Cf. Yavge navya Famnsiddhipatake and ravjje 
rinm/atilaha- pritnic in the Rahitya-parisat copper-plate grant of 
Visvarupasena ( p, 14fi 1. The placer are water-logged ( hil ) even 


now. 


Page 23, verses 10 and 11. - There has been some difference of 
opinion as to tbo interpretation of these two verses. Rome por- 
tions on the obverse side of the plate have not come out very 
clear in ibe facsimile given. Of the reading : Tasy= Odnt.ft tTmur 
=ahh.Tit we cmild not find the ending / in the plate. There is, 
however, the name Udayl in line 17, and Jagadvijayamalla in 
linn 19. We may or may not agree with Mr. N. N. Vasu, in his 
identification of Udayl with p&ram&Ta UdayS-ditya, king of Mslava, 
but his i dent if 5 cation of Jagadvijayamalla, with his son Jagad- 
deva ( Ya tiger dotty i ! fhihax, liajanyakanda , p- 286 ) is very 
tempting. This is strengthened by the epithet Malavyadevl of 
Wivi uto.wi t w\Wy Asunder^ . It Indicates that she was a daughter 


-a M til p, v iv king Further tiri - Btiojovarm = 6bhayt\~vam&(l- 

rtrpah inline 21 . p. 20 appears to suggest that something laudatory 

Z nl, " ve ’ botl1 Hie father and mother’s side of 

Bhc a v arm an. When Mr. Vasu made the identification, there 

«*no reliable evidence as to the fact that Udayaditya bad a 
, , ’ ^baddava beyond the legendary account of the Eam- 

• , ’ ' np ^ b We have now before us the epigraphic 

MallvITir , 0 S ° W JaRaddeya was a son of Udayaditya of 
g 7 published insc ription found at Jainad f. Arch 

Zlw Z i 8 Deminions - 1927 ' 8> p> 23 TTnfortu - 

ill findin r v° r ' P lon 8 ' vey no y 0ar - There is difficulty, however^ 
h.s approximate date. We know Udayftditya wu 
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suooeeded by bis son Laksmadeva, who again was succeeded by 
his brother Naravarman ( Ep. Ind Vol. II, p. 182). Again, Nara- 
varman was succeeded by his son Yasovarmadeva. So it appears 
that Jagaddeva must be another name of either Laksmadeva or 
Naravarman. According to the accounts of the Bhats, ( Luard 
and Lele’s Paramaras of I)har and Malava, Reprint from J)har State 
Gazetteer, p. 30 ), Jagaddeva offered his head to the goddess K&1I 
in the year 1151 V. S. which again is the first known date of 
Naravarman ( Ep. I nd. Vol. XIX. p. 27, No- 159 ). This clearly 
shows that Jagaddeva and Laksmadeva were identical. Jagaddeva 
ruled somtime between 1143 V. S. , the last known date of his 
father Udayaditya, and his death in 1151 V. S. 

Again Mr. Majumdar, in fixing the chronology of the Varmans 
mentioned in this record, says that the Varrnan ruler Jatavarman 
and the Pala prince Vigrahapala III married daughters of the 
Cedi king, Kama. So they were contemporaries. Their soub 
S amalavarman and Ramapala were also contemporaries. So were 
their grandsons Bhojavarman and KumSrapala. Then he writes s 
“The latest known date of GSngeyadeva 1037 A. D. and that of 
his son Kama is 1075 A. D. The latter’s sons-in-law Jata- 
varman and Vigrahapala III, must have therefore reigned within 
this period.'' ( p. 17 ). First of all it is not true that the latest 
known date of Kama is 1073 A. D. It is the first known date of 
Yasahkuma. Secondly, it is not clear why he considers the 
father-in-law and the sons-in-law to he contemporaries. They 
are as much contemporaries as fathers and sons are. Froperly 
speaking Jatavarman and Vigrahapala III are contemporaries, 
not of Kama so much as of Kama's son Yasahkarna. Now the 
latest known date of Kama is K. 812=106, A. D. and the 
earliest known date of Yasahkarna’s son Gayakarna is K, 902 = 
1151 A. D. Jatavarman and Vigrahapala must have therefore 
reigned sometime between 1061 and 1151 A. D. Samalavarman 
was thus a contemporary of Gayakarna. Similarly, Bhoja- 
varman was a contemporary of Narasimha and Jayasimhu, sons of 
Gayakarna. The date of Gayakarna is K, 902 = 1151 A. D. and the 
earliest known date of Jayasimba’s son Vijayasimhais K. 932 = 
1181 A. D. Bhojavarman thus flourished in the latter half of the 
twelfth oentury, and not in the beginning of that century as 
contended by Mr. Majumdar ( Loe. ett ., p. 17. ) 
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Page 45 , line 7 - This TTm&patidhara is perhaps identical with 
the poet Umapatidhara, who wrote a hook named i'andrac'uda - 
carttu under the patronage of one Oanakyacaudra ( Ind. Hist. 
Quart. , Vol. VL p. 566 ). 

Pages 1 19-121, - Edilpura grant of Kesavasena - As regards 
the interpretation of the puzzling verse 10, we agree with 
R. D. Banerji that Vibvarupa-nTpah is an epithet and not a name 
We find that names of the donor kings wherever they occur, in 
this as well as in the Madanapada plate, have been tampered with, 
but Vtsmrujta-nrpah has been left unaltered. This shows that it 
was not considered as the name of the king. If it is an epithet, to 
whom did it belong ? As the preceding verses 8 and 9, as well as 
the following verses 11-14 refer to Laksmanasenn, the epithet 
must also belong to him. By bhumipatinU in verse 10, Vallalasena 
is meant. It cannot refer to Laksmanasena, as he was not a 
worshipper of god Bhava but of Narasimha or Visnu. 

The name of the queen in line 27 of the charter ( p. 128) we 
read RannadevI, which hae been read by Mr. Majumdar as 
Candradevl. Again the name of the place (1. 38) of the grant 
( p. 124 ) we read Yakeagrama, in place of Phalgugrama by Mr. 
Majumdar. For ksa may be compared with ksa in ‘ sitasita - 
paksa' in line 1 of the script. 

The name of the donated village in line 47, p. 125 has been 
read by Messrs. Banerji and Majumdar as Tahipadapataka, hut 
Prinsep read it as Latataghadaghataka (J. A. S. R. , V ol. VII. p. 45). 
We read it Latautaghadfighataka. The plate was found in the 
neighbourhood of village Lata, where the principal kacuri of the 
Tagore zamindars of the Idilpur paragana was situated. The 
village of Lata having been washed away, the kacari has been 
removed to the adjoining village of Ghodaghata. The Lata river 
is still there. 

In line 57 the number 200 denotes the value of the land, not in 
terms of dramma, but in terms of hirayya, as the shortened form 
hi would indioate. 

In verse 21 by Garga-Yavana the Kalayavanas are meant, 
for they are the descendants of sage Garga ( Brahma-Purana, 
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Chap. 19C ). Hero of course they must denote gome party of 
Muhammadan raiders. 

Page 133. - Madanap&da copper-plate grant of Visvarhpasena:- 
We read Phalgugr&ma as Gandragrama, for Teasons, see hid. 
Hitt. Quart. , Vol. IV. , p. Gil. 

We agree v\ .th Majumdav in reading the name of the queen 
as TadadevI, but as regards the name of this very queen in the 
Sahitya-parisat plate we agree with M. M. Haraprasada Sastrl 
as Tattanadevi. Tada is perhaps the Prakrit form of Tatiana. 

The real name of the donated village seems to he Pihjethalya- 
grama ( 1. 46 ), which has been Sanskritized into Pinjok&sti 
( It. 43 and 45 ). Mr. Vasu could not read the syllable !ya after Pin- 
jotha ( 1. 46 ), but Mr. Majumdar has altogether omitted it. 

The names of the king (11. 22 and 38) and of his mother 
( 1. 21 ) as also the lines 43-46, containing the descriptions of the 
donated land seem to have been an after insertion. Mr. Vaau 
tried to explain this after-insertion of the name of king Visvarhpa 
in two different places in different hands by saying that they were 
Royal sign-manuals. This does not seem to us to be satisfactory. 
Because why have the name of the queen-mother and the descrip- 
tions of the land been manipulated ? Can it be that the grant of 
a predecessor of Visvarupasena with a name of three syllables 
was revised by him V 

Page 152, line l of the Text - in footnotes Mr. Majumdar says 
that after bubhTwa and before labdha-jamna there were four 
letters of which the second one is clearly a ga and the third and 
the fourth letters look like °ndhiya. It is impossible to make out 
the reading with any degree of certainty as the letters are too far 
worn out. As far as can be made out from the facsimile given, we 
read Nayanvaya between habhuva and labdha-janma. The sign of 
a is clearly attached to ga ; so we read it as ga. For nva, compare 
it in line 24 of the Plate. There is no sign of i before nva. If our 
reading is correct, Isvaraghosa was born in the N&ga clan. 
It may be asked •' if he was a N&ga, how could he have the surname 
of Ghosha ? There is no anomaly in this. The Nagas had among 
them many surnames* and yotras. Thus among the Bengal Kaya- 

* King Durlabhavarddhana of Kasmir belonged to the Nfiga clan, but hi* 

■urnama was Varddbana- 
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sthas N&gas have several gotras, of which one is Sauk&lina. One 
of the gotras of the Ghoshas is also Saukalina. 

Page 161 - Mr. Majumdar has failed to indentify any of the 
places mentioned in the plate, but Lavauotsa mentioned in line 27 
of the script cbd, without douhl, be identified with Lavan£khya, 
about 3 miles north of Sltftkunda police station of the district of 
Chittagong. It contains a salt spring and is a place of pilgrimage 
(Chittagong District Gazetteer p. 190 ). 

Page 1G7, line 6 - Instead of Satata-PadmavStl-Visaya 
perhaps Satata - Padmavatl-Yisaya was engraved, meaning the 
district consisting of the river Padma with its banks. In old 
Sanskrit books the river Padma is mentioned as Padmavatl. 

Page 171 line 19 - The correct pravaras of the Garga gotra, 
according to Baudhayara is Awjiras-Varhaspatya—BhSradvaja- 
fiainya-Gargya. Here as the pravara names have been mentioned 
without laddh/ta, so in place of &nny<i it should be Rini, but not 
Usana as has been improved upon by Mr. Majumdar. 

Page 171, note 12. It appears that there was a pillar in honour 
of the god Ugramadhava, on which the standard measurement 
of cubit consisting of 36 uhgulis was engraved. A cubit generally 
consists of 24 angulis ( breadth of fingers ). Vide & I. Ep. Rep. 
for 1916-17, p. 84, No. 131 & Ibid for 1917-18, pp. 89 & 98 No. 5 
and 97. + 

Page 171, liues 19 & 20. — The donee Krsnadharasarman 

seems to have been a Daksinatva Vaidika Brabmana. There is a 
colony of these Bralnnanas in the Diamond Harbour sub-division 
of the district of 24-Parganas, where the donated land lies. Garga 
gotra is also found among them. 

Page 175 - The Sena kings professed to be as Brabma-ksatriyas 
in the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena ( p. 50 ) and also as 
KarnSha-Ksatriyas in the Madhainagara plate of Laksmana- 
sena ( p, 113 ). Some see inconsistency in this. But there appears 
to be none at all. Brahma-Ksatriya is a sub-division of the 
Khatris, as the Karnata-Khatris are ( Tribes and Castes of Bombay, 
■Vol. II. p. 206 ). Again the Brhma-Ksatris of Gujarat who went 
to Benares and Lucknow are known as Gujarat Ksatris ( Ibid. 
Vol. I. p. 209 ). These Brahma'Keatris are writers by profession 
Ubid. p. 212 ) 

-+■ This custom of 3outbern India appears to have been introduced by the 
8 mu in Bengal, who hailed from £arnS(a. 
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The SSrasvata BrShmanas are the priests of the Brahma* 
Ksatriyas as well as of the KarpSta-Ksatris. We find that 
Anfruddha Bhatta, a SSrasvata Brahmans, was the guru of Vallfila- 
eena ( verse 6 ). 

Page 178, note 12- Instead of Avallika we read Avantika, 
meaning ‘ coming from AvantI perhaps to distinguish him from 
HalSyudha, the author of ‘ T'rah mavo-Sarvasm. ’ 

We find mention of a Halavudha, an inhabitant of Daksina- 
Radha, in an inscription in the Amaresvara Temple at MandhatS, 
C. P. dated Sarhvat 1120 ( Inscriptions in the C. P. awl Perar, p. 22). 
Tf the date is in Raka era he becomes a contemporary of king 
Lakshmanasena. He might be identical with Halayudha, one of 
the first Kullns of Radlil Brahmans. 

Page 170, lines 56 57 - note 3 - Rnstri read Domvarakatti. It 
has now been correctly read as GbaghTah&tti. In our article in 
the T. H. Q. referred to above, we on the incorrect reading of 
Sastri identified it with the modern village of Rahamstapura. 
Now we have no doubt that it is identical with the village of 
GhSghrShati, where the plates of Samacaradeva and others were 
found. There is still a river named GhSgbara ( Gharghara ? ). 
It is in the Kotalip5ra paragana of the Faridpur district, which 
is one of the 21 paraganas, which has been separated from 
Candradvlpa. 

We have, in our aforesaid article, identified this Rajapandita 
Mahesvara with Mahesvara Vandva, one of the first kulins of the 
Radlii Brahmans. Vandyas w'ere perhaps the early settlers of 
Candradvlpa in Vanga. The following line from a Kulnji quoted 
by Mr. Parescandra Vandyopadhy&ya in page 349 of bis History 
of Bengal called Vaiiglar Puravrtia goes to support this view 

“ Vandya Vahge vSs p&rsve VahglUr all.” 

In an inscription of 1145 saka preserved in the VSlesvara temple 
of Kumaun we find mention of a Vahgajn Br&hmana named 
Rudra of the family of Bhatta Narrlyana ( Notes on Himalayan 
districts of Atkinson, p. 516 ). This Rudra was perhaps the son of 
Trs&na Vandya, who accoding to DhruvSnanda Mi6ra, was present 
at the court of Laksmnnasena. 

Note 4 - Mr. Majumdar wants to read the word as Oendra- 
dvlpa or Indradvlpa. We do not understand how it can he read 
ac tndradvlpfl. Ajs it stand* in the facsimile R can be read a* 
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Phandradvlpa cf, pha in oddmphala in lines 46-47 of the Madana. 
pftda charter ( J. A. S. B., Vol. LXV. pt, I, Plate II, )• We read 
it Candradvlpa, For our reasons see artiole in the Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly , Vol. IV. 

Page 180, note I- There is hi before 500, so it indicates 500 
hiranya and not purana as supposed by Mr. Majumdar. 

Page 187, - Karanas and the Kayasthas do not appear to have 
had originally the same function. Karanas were probably writers 
and accountants, while the Kayasthas were revenue officers. 
Karana also meant an office or a sub-department of an Adhi- 
karana. Thus Karanika meant an officer in churge of a Karana. 
Karanika, which is derived from the same root as Karanika, has 
been translated by Shamasastry in Kaufilya’s krthasastra as 
‘ Superintendent of accounts ’ . 

Page 184 - Catta might also mean ‘king’s favourite’. In 
the grant of Vinlta-tuhga we find Bhatta-vallbha-jatiyan ( Arch. 
Sur. of Mayurabhahja, p. 156). In Kautilya also find that people 
used to be tormented by king’s favourites f ha/lav ). 

Page 186 - Maha-kayastha has been translated as ‘the chief 
clerk ’, but the references quoted by Mr. Majumdar show that 
Mahfi-k&yasthss were at the head of Mahattaras and Dasa- 
gramikas (heads of ten villages }, who were no doubt in charge 
of village lands and revenues. It is evident from the Ramganj 
plate of Tsvaraghosa that the functions of the Kayasthas were 
different from those of Karanas or Lekhakas ( scribes ), for they 
have been separately mentioned in that plate ( p. 156 ). 

Pagel9J. line 13 - The names of the Pmvara Itsis may he 
any three of the following : Kasyapa, Avatsara, Sandila ( not 
Sapdilya ), Asita and Devala ( Baudhayana's tirauia-Sulra ). 
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- cT’l^Tfit - ciHqmfqm - qiisnqfa - ^^^ntrq^qrfBT 
f?e*rrft qn%uft i 3?«r g- ^iq^f wfor i 

? ^RanqR^r 55^of srrct* f^— 

mui Tznhi ^ y?i m ^ ^r ^ i 
^iTfoiw^r ^T^nT^rJTg^ « 

^ ^TTf^TI7qT?3q^Wi i 

^ 3T^Tft^T $err fqqnr:— 3T^T^lt^T; I 





3 s * 


v gfoun^fit f%qi^iqq-q»j?iqgrqTqq; « 
h qqqnqrs^qr wrtaTTfsfi qr q^nq i 

5 q>R3FR?q ipfcTqRq— qaiq#? qi^qq • 

S qfirqT fJReqSRqiqT a<m q: » 

£ qrqfqqjqigsiq:— 5Eq raster q fft qwmTqilf srf^crm: I 
% - ^mqq^qra^mirar^: l 

\o ^t«n%n?'-— *nq^t*TT(qrqq^qf%: I 
?? ^o^qiqqi^— qiqqrec?mi=p|?jT5ni?, ^o^qrecq qrgqrf? i 
?* ^-Mi%5T qqq?<nq i 
?3 sTs*rq— sn=rg g^Ts^nq i 
?a Fgfigqtf:— i%qra Q*sroiq&> 5rramq*q S^T qsf 
£qq*qr i 

?"* qm^tq %qTqr > 

\*k fqqm— ' qg^nqqsrcq q iqqiq: I 
?» qqq— wq$iRi??q[qqq i 

'O 

snsq-— qn'orq^q ■ 

qTqqiqfqqq «jq qTRTfqqr (qfq^q ^Rtqqqfsr f%qq i 

sqq^R: qq: qvnqqqr— \ fqqr^:, q qiqglR^:, \ q«a^ i 
qq qqrsfq qri%r ?KT qqg 5 ?qqq i qq fqqr^ M^qqi qTl«q» 
qq » %q q q»qrqi%tq;q^%q;q 3 Tnqr q*q?q qrsanntq 
q*4<qq i qrtq;gq*qi*FTK %ggqq i qrqqqfraq fa<*sT%iqq 
qn^ir^ifq q i fgqfq ^qsqtfqqj qqqqcef^a: \ qTqEifqqrqr 
qufq #feq>q>TqTqqtqr q'-OTiq afqqrq^: qTfqogq?!®?: sETiqo^- 
Sisqegrqfagrni q*q qq i fqqiCr q§qSRfpqTr% 0 JT?q 3 W«r i 
qq qfw^t qqi ftrqT qqisjq qqr ^ §5jsm qq \ fqqis qiq# 
qftq qaq ^sqqf^RRTqT q^J?T fqfqi^STq q $q%:l lqqi^rfjqT 
qmr ^R^qpqqg^rq qTqqnfq: i ^TqJTJTt 3 qr fa>qqUT5RF 
fq^qTftsm q I ^qqTqqqiTcqq ^pq: qfqnqq^igdqx^q 
%qqq i qqmif qfqq^qT f^FT fqfaqq i qqn%— 

?rfqo^T5?T«J:-3TqiqD^iq- ?rqnr: q^r ftprgr iff; FRqr: qF 

qiq'jqi i qfqoqrn q qq;qi^?qqq qqfqi qqrist gqqi 

kqg^RTTfqqqr^qqq iqqT q^ qifq^q I qq fqSTR^il^fqqq 
fq^grror ?RCT^Riq^qiJqqT^ I qq Ri^qqqqqFsqqq mm i 
qqr qiqTq^f^iqqq *nggfqiF i qqt . qi^qqrgsn?i%^ i 



SJJJ9J ajT^TTJT 


w 


qgjsufarqqgRqyTg; 1 i^jsqrq^qgngigTtfr < ewr qegr g* 
qewrr mmOwmnrqr i qg aT^gwormiq rre CTqfagnftn? ^ 
mg gg gg griqwg^isggeig ag gisrrat qr- 
q^gigr ggraFftroragrogt gi%Tsg: i giro grerra^famfq 
‘ercmi ^ngmstTig g\qog!$ fag'iga’ c egr^qai qiqng i ^gt^erg i 

gff erg sraigiTga* $£r%gri5T35iqggg g i g«^g 

I ggCroyR i^ ^rirqqgg epiRfara i arran V| smggj, 

3 ?fTffTfwrgfH’ 5 ?gTT^^ : 1 w«rr ‘snrws ggrro’ srf^r g i % 
qgra srFg^ofrq^gg’ sna anq^awrgggra i agr ggfq- 
fgqr? qag gi^lr^ra snft giro jn?ja: guai iqga; i 3n%reng- 
wsrrg: faga: rsregfggTguiar grqa: i sra erg ergrgggRgggm- 
qr?grg » ^>«ggfqosT?qgg g Ruqu^g grg^reng «ngggT% 

cTgrggjggrgT qKeggrr ^grg i qtqt^F^rctTigggr?ggg ^niqogg 
ggr snfffsrer^agTg erg faaT5r*TqTgg>g i sggfRr^gig g nu 
*®r« ‘gig^a*; sr^mra’ f?gg ‘ggr gfag i gwg s«tsRi% 
*# gqegrg^ i%gp i ’ ?ra ^ggggrgf ptgg grf^grg gft- 
gg irlggrig i lqgqg gggng fqggggrgf gag grBegn^ig i e.g 
g iftaag faStgr gilrer: i ‘#gg im^« J ngsRrrgmgfgf%grgf g’ 
ra > g^gm^ggjsreiRmgTgssrrrrgr^g sfragg i grng grara- 
TacTTgfgfHcngggig^IcT%gTgTg^fei i awfar^-faggr: i fia 
faen^Rr • 

gg g ^rggrg; i ggg^gig— f$? epn^g %gft-. gg^arfr- 
jr|gl , «a 5 gg?T%FR: i qagtarrsgercnfn^ga^ ri^a spft- 
^aagtom gsrar % rtg: gggegT; STgrraaggrarar g^grsRr^r^: 
^g^g^TTtn qiggfqtrg^TggvRTa; i gg qq gqrq>5%rqT^ qfrsrg- 
*qg ggrfgqjR: i '|h%gtsiq ggfg gangfa qrgaq; i ?fa 
nggggnr, a g gwqri^ggrsfegt: ^ggrigi ^q^g^xigT g 
gr^Jirqn^TRT’gigTg i arer qg arc?: — 

ggmrg g fftm geggsaig^farg i ar ?^c 
am qg ftrgT^RrgrggTggrgg: I gftpirg qg fear carwagarorf 
aa fgai gggrg: qtg^agggRggrg^grggtgis i gig<TTg?g 
g^hsrqT%cTf)gegfrRg atgt gTqngg i sftfgirTg'g^g gr%on- 
egegrer g?roST% grg^gg 1 3^1 f^s 3 gr?Rtggg?gfifg 5 ?T?g 
grfgrf^fgiqt Wgrmgr^ firetrspugi qg qrgegg 1 gsrtq ipq- 







q|3 ?rTi^4j?ysjTminj qqtfq qf^qr^qnq q*Tfra$'nc| sn*(i«5- 
in%m I 3^sfq ? fqqTqqiu^q q q'fc fqafreq \ ctfej£K*3*3 « 
frl^HT^T ^ * ^nirTr-I « € f%^T?T' 

aiq%3 % fsiqiqqfMq !o qrTqrqiqrsT ’? faqi^Tq^crraft 
^TqqfrqqiT \\ qq%^qn1?q?q I 

sro qTqfqqiqr c^g^ror^Tsrg^TT^nt'e^ qsnfs— frcnf^- 
f^pimTtwm *q?qq-*qiTqrqq i era qjqsnqq^n^Tq: siforasw' 
FTr^T^cTT ^ETT^T^f q*qir q ^fT^fT^ I qqqfa- 

frTsrm^ air^qrq i ^rnfr T%qq?qqrqqT?PTrcqf rfoqqj *nsm- 
fqrf^ 5js^ $jfirq*q fqriiq wTzrg q^q^qqt- i ( *rfr» qo *jo 
?o-'^-yR ) st% iftaqqqqqTfjqq i 

^Tf^gnr5n=‘^WT#ar qq *q*q qqm qq qq'-aq stqq: i 

fqqft sftqra, 35n?tr5-4^iTO4 ‘^cqrqqpjMifa- 

?qq’ ^qTTqqq'q^qqi qtqqjq i mn =q— 

*jq t fqqTqf iqirir fqqsqT qsqqq qr | 
rTW *qTr*T£3T *qi*q fq$j: gq*q 4tw: I 
9}% qr^q^qq: I ‘iqqgq^q 3 ^t iqq%:’ ?m ^qqiq^qq g fq*uq- 
qTT^qt H ^ETFqiq^ra qq I iqgqmgrfiTqnTq q^rq qT£*T q 
S^rqiqr ofcraiMft qNrqg, ^qiq?n^Tq g iqgqrrqqfrc i 3*q 


‘•'.qifti^ — 


^qiqr Tjqq ’tq qqfq ^qqqraqq » 

3T^3,q 5?nq ^q q qTq q ^ fqq?q: II 
fTcT I qrqfq^qTfiqiqq fqqqt q qtq^q i fq*q ^q*J<?Tq 
qiiqqnR: i 3tq ^q *ftqfaTqf qgSwjTq ( 5-®-^ ) qqqqiqq *iqf 


5T«4t qicqf%%q =q q<»qs? Wflxgqjq i ^off^qo^^q ?ffr^- 
qiq^rqT^i ^q?q g cTrrefifqqqCTqTqq i t g qrcq^qiqq; l sia 
^qqnftqqqTKqTiqqj%q?TqTfr q ^TqT%%: 1 % f friq^q q- 
qtqqq i 


qiqq^q ^ojq— 3T?=iqg fqq^qrg qq qtq: i ^TqKTq^^- 
qq£qifrrqs*i^gfaiq i 3?er qq qiqqiifTqT^qqqqrq q^q q fiq- 
qqqqrq: i ^fq^q?— 

fq<j§rmqq ?=q qig^r^mq q qq; i 
q>fqq qiq^isqq qfg'qTqiS^q't^qq u 
?fq i fqqoqi— 

fqqqjcq iqg^Hq ^qqigqqifqai: i 
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fagq? Rqi^RRTRiq^inR i arq qrqi fgqr i *=nrf?fasvnm?Tf«r- 
R^T I RR VR^Sm^q^TrgWTt^ RRR JTTHW^ R RqfiiqWjt q«|T 
fqjjsqri^rcR i q* *qTrR 4 q?Rrgq SRrtRRr&riqrqifcrcrR^- 
rerrac rr ^i?t ^rsqraqwp i w iq^HR i q^q fqRiR.— 
RRiRisq^q fqaqsq gifqq qq^cqii i 
frqvrm ?tr r m RigRTgq? <§£r. it 
3#lTicT qfRTgTRTgq^inR 1 iqsq^qier fqcrm^ifT^R 1 %&f- 
*URT?qrRr 4 sfq Rrits^ t%rr» ?m sqsrcqiR^mn^ Rq?4R 
i%Rm; 1 cf^M^r ^otr— 

ft ft^TFT- I 

rr vrnRirtf ^WTRrf^^Rsfq r $?tr.- 1 Rgi^RTRSKreRTf- 
snq iq^sr mgaj RR?q srrer-c: *trr 1 
r^Kr '^ffpF T^qvwfwT^r t% aforar: 11 
R^siqTRTRSiq R^orag^qt r 1 r^risr *gmRRS- 

iqg?sqi%RTR: wsn^rqmf^ rtrh; i 
R *q?FRRqT *qi*q q^RFRig: qiR TqRT II 
qaqqqgRi ?5*qraRR?f- 
f5^qf^:- 

mq^RTil JpTTHOif fqRIR: ^*SF?lr^rR: I 
RTgRf^r * 7 rf% suqRtTTq st^rr 11 

RTT?:- 

RTRTRfR 5C3TI% RRI^ RTJTRTq; =q | 

i%f% Rrnq *rr fq^gq^R^ft " 

qrTT^ Rl%rfc| RTR RrTqjnSRTT^q^qTqRlRqq W^RnTiRfrqt: 
^gvq% 1 qqsjq rt^r- fqg: 3=11 Rq 4 i%r;h*r i fRf% 
^ 5 R% Rigsfiqra irrh: R^jauR 1 fn%f?qgT^inTqRisfq rrirm 

^qnri gs^sr fqmgRT: ^rttstr: i 

qg#; R RRTRIlf: ^f?I: %*IR=E^qT II 
aiqfg( TqRTR?TtTT%R fqgTRRjJRTiq TRRTR: i gjfqq; fqgK^qTiq 
tfal R ^q sq ^q fqRiRRTigRgfqEq 1 fqqft =qn;qnqRT rt- 

^TRqirqqi^TTR^TKm R ^r¥g 7 <fRRrqT IRRIRI RRTR l f 5 lCfrT:— 

rttr qtR qnqR rtir rr rt qws 4 TT%;RqR; 1 sr|(T%r%iR?R 

q^HTgRrRT RAW 5 qgTR*R*Risfq TRJRqqqrR i Rqqf RRT?q 





f gft g g : i qigqsggg sr 3 wi- smh'grg: grann sijsi ht fq%?r- 
g?g swqg'ig fr^gig i artg^uT fggiwgg HTcggsgig^trr I 
■ rg^TiT rhi ^gng^gi TggggjHTg i 
sgg gr sagging sr gr S3: srgh%g: 11 
gig 3gfg;«RsgT gcgg hi? t»g>sg ^ g?sgr33 ^qrggif, ^sgsg 
g i%gjg ?TH£gm?geggsgig!%: 1 h^ht sggi^wg gggisgjif 
fg^rg gg> ; — 

sggsg rst g^rs; sth^rtw g^sg 1 
ggg g^ggsg sgiggg 3 qRigsp n 
^Ksgg^n Rqifgg sgiq^ig^qg! 1 
ggm'gg? issgqg: sgissqg ggtsqs: 11 
sisrosi ggtgrg fin *w sggisgH: 1 ” 
gg^grn^g srggsrciHsg sgggm? gjj:- 

gjsggggg giiig iggHRiisgTH sgng 1 
gggraq slgni gsgnr sggnr hht 11 
gsg grasg gng*: qggfsH srgg g»gg 1 
STHig: RHS^g gi%TC*g 83 T snrnggg 11 
fid 1 gg fqtr^^fi^g^g^gcggsHsgsjHsg s^gggg? ng- 
gg ggq'rsT gi^gn 1 Hsgigftggjfgia; 1 gi%g 1 

gf— 

ii HgT ggni ggf gjTHgsTTqgggrg 1 
ngifggi grggg garainsg ggB-gg^ Hgtggg givgn 1 ssrmj 
sgtHfag^rercrnrf gfgir ggigrg 1 ggTrgrgHr sggsgr %grH £i%h;i 
gg> 3 ggiVgg 1 a?g g RisTgiggiq-- qr#r gg: 1 gragsgg gran? 1 
fgfjTSxfjTgsTTs sRf^ggg=gi?g^ fgwg gig grsg ggg— 

‘ iggg 3 iggg>T g sms^grfg^gft: 1 
Hqf sr gg gg; sgrg; SRsg f? nht gg; r 
ffn ggisHsgsg > gig ggmr fqgrg: i%gg 1 ggr qrsgtsiq swt- 
grerr: q>£egr: - 

* ^g BfgirSWRlOTSt , TTSg: g>igT: SRirgRiT: • 
g gg gfrgg gisrt ggf ht *g^\ru gr n 
gig gftggrgHTg gsr ht? 3#: swrgrgrgR gr?gi g«n ggrQ hst 
gfgHsgg 1 srfggrgg 3 g ggg 1 $>T%g gsgr 

gfn%gT ’ ?th gnrg^rgig grggsrwfcg fqggcggf^ssjg: jjgsg 



qgq ssmartf 


l fq^flTOIRrrTt 3 **5 I 

^mr^l fteTTC ft^TflUT ?l3 Zifa: I 3T*PTT 3TqqT 
WTI ¥iferT I ^TqsTqijj: fq^TOUrarT^RTl =qW— 

31^cira 1%. Tr^: ^TRT^n: qqftf&TT: I 
TqcTliTim W- fat W^qT: SJ^ffr^rTT: ll 

*rt ?;q;qq fqaiwj m fasw *ngzk i rqgqosq fa wav i 

Rq SJTcR: I cTRq^RT qfq?q ?m q^JUr? I r^rffqq ?fTq- 
vnuqr a mgs»fT5f3raRi?T|qin!ii i 

STH^fqgqnoiT fqrJcTT qiqq^qqm qT^q^qq^RTS^R^n?!- 
gqmr ikfa wa^t^jai mfar i qqrqqqrfr: fqfaawzwfa- 
ftz% faq^at i^snqcTTJT^ ^s^Rna cirg^ii^ sfiqfa q^q 
a *nm ' gqmqqqTararaRqivnq #siq gsm fafa \ 
3H%*Rfnq«T&Rr zp&mT q^cri *tz i 
fa ?rqrq*n»r; twv^wifa fvww II 

trfhqq&lW. I ?? rft?T3TTqqq "3yfm 1 T^FOTORQ VWWmft 
&fa i 

Icfiq: q^irarq ^raqamq qt ^ini I 
^?qqTqqi%iq awfisr q*nqqq u 
cm 5cn?cRspf>q«r f^qm: i qn%;jri<?qT feraiTOTC f^qiq:- 
q^qwrrai qiq; Rqmr inmRqqqr i 
qnqrjqi^TTM^^ «m«RR wr. n 

Rrra ; - 

^nTRjnm^'qqr q ^rmi^q^q *?qq: i 
fqfvrswigqn^fqqf Hl?f*rq: qcisqq ll 
3Tq mg^WRf fqvnqf qinq^qqi?q?T fa fafa I ‘qqf^qq 
qT 3RS?qi%r I CRqT q»icqrq*qrai a qRqifar ?m |5qRoq^%:i 
fqiTTrfiqfqqmqT? qi^q^qq:— 

^aRa^^iJTT: q?HCTT BIT5WTW3IT: I 

^qnn%^5q*fi*nqT: iqcURg gffiSnfSpr- n 

fS^TfrT:- 

q qfqq?i|^qT $q%qn%arq % i 
qTRqqr fqm $wfa fqqt^m fai » 





^jt fgrinf^ra^TcrT sr « 

iwra w sw?«ra: h 


anirctfra^qTs*^ ^qRTJTiq q ssvra i a«u ^ *rg:- 

sigfoi^r^T^f st RT^Tf: i 

qqqreq tw pirri^rRi *ra II 


ft^Wnirlf ftftant |f*qra:— 

sraqfq^q ^^fS'WT 5 ? 3^q<ra3T: l 
3W=T Sfiqsr ?iq Riq^gj: ^TJWCgg: II 
^2rfS3rqfSTRf^mTRqm iflcTIT^H^iT I TWimSTScWq 1 *^ l%£q- 
jf^TT:— Tq^TrTrST: iq^qPtq I 


“ 3I: ^ iq*T%sT mT qRqsmi'icHT I 
TqVfqFSRq cTc^JTsfr^if: ^|m: ^JrTi: ll 
W cTSJiJT tJ ?TST1^T?I^% ^ I 

q^qsraqrsrnra g?Tgrr^5^^TT?^T%qn*T 11 
^q^of^TSTURl 5 fq^*qr 5Tcq ^I?qT ifiUT^qq I facpRonTR 
f?taroqTre.s*qHWqT ? qrarc: cKRqtsqf wiqRqr qrsrs<R*tJj?tra 


Tq*T%3 §?fr 5TRT: ^TqoiTqr TWJT*lT^ 1 
fqvrrsra ^refenffa: ^^hlTcT T%T%cT W ^IT^T^JTT 

Wflft rfsqrr qfiq: I ‘fq?l£wjir%*n*n aTSRrTOfqtfFT fifrlPf fSj: ” 
( ariq® 'q® tto ) fT#3 ^qraqrcrfira r qqr? qisn^qq:— 

S^ITfr cT%^m. ^ITqTqsqq(%^TtfqclT^ I 
ftfTJSRtmrR iq^TST.fq^qqTS 

3RRf>m «n<R33 q qqiq*r- 1 
^'^iqr.^q^qq qgqjT^wjqn^siTg 11 
VTTgqfm flfiRraTtRgq^ara I 

3T*RfKTR3l*n*cT3T qgqnqq qj qqrq I 

^qnqi srrafaqqg: q>sqqnar qqntrq 11 
fra rfNftfoft $n<ffa: ^qiqajgqiiTT qq: q?qq;q'i ^rqqsqr- 
5qq*«nqqTf*raqT sw^m^qsqcRqTraf qi^q^qq:— 


K q4; 1 



LIL JI 1 - — « 
srnprTn 




*: I 

wr^'Jin"' 1 .^! <n ii 

^ sr^UW tjnrat ^CT: **&*'- I 

^rr^fr^r: gjpggjrsnm nrnn-regrtt net: n 
ststargi afTcTTsrf gr srreT: grgng: *gg: i 
^nrflTeTT fw gr g h 5 ^n grig^ nge* u 
gforar etTvnr fggftg: fn%n; *qt?*gq ?irt ; i 


g^ngr 3 ftntew gg jgsr *&%**'■ 1 
^ g*§ *nigfg 3 f 0 *ifr^g: h 

gro 


*R gnr^^T 5m: 1 gftgn$ 3 ii f^gr 1 etg s?w— 

arwjgrf ggmrrfg gvg fr . -q T gat >' 3 Tg 1 
awn ^TRd 55 f. wn ggr nfgsgft i< 
rra 1 fgrmgw-feeng: ijMfgfa gfangn*jgg 1 arrcng q& gt^n- 
gngg \ *nr Teretfiren ggm: ggr- g^st gggV. » *^- 
*%?wr g ggRg gmg^:’ ?ra qrar^ 1 sgftnrggr^ *3:- 

r^rt gg ggit smyni <req*g 1 
SJTrtnm: gReg; sg^gwreg^tfa •» 
rangif^jw^ grcg:— 

gra^tmi g^g ^vmT ^?i^%nr - 1 
gqg ^ q Nd i g RR^fs giRt: ii 
^ ggRiyig Rgfrofrf^irfn gr 1 
W&^i rr^RRTIT^ t II 

?# 1 q^msiggRgt w= 1 ft fgngrr. qV'W^igfaft ftgrfq sr- 
fggRtfg fgfWr- 1 

3 tfgngg fgnrfrr m ^wrt: ^gr *rt: 1 
nstf SRftgt: ^rgg grgrvRgfgg.g 11 
*m 1 gg fg ^ q fag a g? g=gigt R*RnRgtgf%gg;$qTg?q?ra- 
^n^gigRig^nt^ frprrRrgrrcgi%wgR% ngn: 1 fgngnfgngt- 
*WERi*raT^ fgggjTgfrgr sgg5TC#w«iwt§ %npgtRg: 1 
#«®gT f%nrR ggaj lgggqnt gRT? h *R |^qfa:— 

^^JTfetlWTT q: $**3 f|*R^ I 
R CtflHt ^JHR: giT^RTSggygiKl II 
srggwrHsiqwr: 1 
* 



3T«i s^T?r— 

fiw T^TrT^?T^f5Jn ^TUT^- 


WflFWKi:- 

^ |T|rtT^ fqfTrf STTcP*?l«n I 
<tr3?tt sntsrsrr ^5t%G^y^iKor: h 
Q tfTJT*Tnr VSWJJfTTTrR: I 
^rtoPRi srpi^qr ^rwrfcrcr retf*; ii 

—are * m-m 


3^^f^w?Ri ^ gtn l i^iTq%?q s 'ir 
<rufa ^gf% ^f^FTTTH I f^qi$:— 

sttws ^ #sfnrarR ^ i 

stcrt** *n*n 5t^T5WR% *tot ii 

WT rntRcTT *TRT ^TTO cfRI 5TRm I 

sr«r*Rp Rmcg?n^ n 



3T53f^| SRTra^T ’TRTT rT^RT^lftoft ll 
fief i *ftiT?*^dsfa |?i?vira qnf^K m q?^rr chtt- 

i Qw^fq-‘3Tgsr=R q^wnm, ct?*tt% jftgiufq, 

fq^pnfir, cr?*Ti% ht^thr, rf^ra 5rnjjm%, ??ig- 

Ssnnffl, 3r^m%, *uw% «$?wriq, a?*nq f^wnnfH, 

<T^fTT% ^^TWTfwffT, rT?¥fR 3TgPJTOJTct& ^T3nmfn% I ^1T5I 
^fq^; i Rf?q: *UT>U: I «R|qifa #rft- 

’“q^fRpqri^T^rTtppn i ^Jifqqrj' ?ti i t=i ^Ti ^ci^ihi^ qjif^jRPi* — 

^Hn5T v *J^5J^t *cTT i 
*T ^pTRTR vJ^jqT %5J T«Tqiqni3( II 
CTfT l JJfP *5T^pjf? : > ri l 3 ■*••$ 1 4( I +i 51 VI I <*t< 3 *Tr2T<£JT Hr*HI' c s$lc{«i*ii=i" 


far^t i 5if|tiHrffcnrmn: artq i 

‘ #qnfr vtsrt q^rr i 

an^q*- $rq<nr4 3 qid=<i qfa«T ?t^t n 

^RlfT I qW5TT— ‘^rffdRTTWR ’ |f?j f*Rn$RT I r#ET? 
Rqwr q^ft vT ^ tn f^qft f^ i ai fq*r*q wg: i 

' cTRTT^ T%q>Sftjij?qT 3^W ; ’ fft cT^q* ^ ftft- 

i%qi fwqnfn %?rt r?^t^ i ( *rg» ) rr^ * 3 - 


ggsrsjmrt { li 

mm ^ i awi 

3T*T& |rt?TT I 3TH nrj ffgi- 

T 4 amrr wq t 3^ 3^01 ptcn sw 1 
(IWlWrirft fag^qt WZ^TT V* ^ II 
5 %irts% 5 RrafinTsq 1 asrrft 1 

<Trsft ¥f^R?r# 3 JT ^ T^ cq fSrer^gft 1 
<t?*ti^ 3 S%n i#a?i h 
*1$ ^nr?ir«TaT?Tr^ 1 3 r?rg w^r%*£r!m*yr^r w'ira 1 ^fr^R 
ff^orrFrsftTTsn', swfafgsrsrr *Tfajfr%-. (ifi. vr. 

• srr q? 1 ffn *tt«r?nw : 1 

3R ^aTKTsffwT^f » 

^g^R^CTH *WTH** I 








3T3=l^^fcTT^ ?f%TT «Rmcg3: I 

<?qqr g qtai ^tflsran *rar. « 

?Ta f^BUJrjr: I ffrgSITOTf fqai, cR*TTq JTiaT I 3?5T *fq<f*f- 

TJTclT ^ TlrfT =5T fia^’ JT%, 3T5f *ng: 

35 flTcfT a^a^cR ftafa qWTT§ ag athfr 

?i»T5ai1T^T sm% fqai JTraRjgq^f q^ I cT«IT ^ qilrqR^:— 

f ssn qrift srlradsfq ar i 

a?aia iqar aiar stray sar; qafriaai: 11 
argwa €r?d Errar, a?*ia a?ga; i *r»j fasrra^ifgr f^rat- 
fy;n HT?n:, a?*rq #^CTT ?^ITpcT=ST $yrcjq^a 

TO?*T ^ I ^l?Crqsr *PT- 

^tqjgqctl fqg^oi ^a^Sn^T: r 55ifta I gi^s||^ 

q'|5nn: ^nqo^i: I aaic^rfr fqayjy^ir i 

*Ti<rchq a faiar fqgirrar ft^aa i 
fra *nj% : i asrcffa wg^cR =gay a^nq a^arasrrgsar^s mar 
fairorann*Ta*gaw% laasr sr%ag sriggarF^ ra^ar i 
a?ar% *ri»lai i 

sra^a*;; ^rq^rsywa a*a aa aag i 
fra agja; i 

afar irraqr aa afrw arssRT^aar i 

TCarenraTCht rarsaq?aaa 5 ^ 3 ; h 
fra f^qr^TF; i aw sriq sngara a rq+re fa aramranafrara i 

# aq qfpyiaifremaiWf- f<maftsia fq^pn i aai t| i<pj- 

qu%q%;ta; sr<w faa«»w; qara <^5m.sqaai aigw* 

aw? ) aa wftajfafmjaajyft wsa ?m aftnswft gjfaflfay ?m: ) ami* 
ftqtymi^’ira^iq^i aa ?irr i 



<r**w a r m i H 


n 

wrratm q* qT%T i crgmir Tqmq?*=rq?q¥rnm rau^ra i^t?n • 
^sm y sw ^ri i^ *q3T5pfi3Fqrqq =q ^qiqqraraft : I qtqTOlft- 
qT3^Ria5^R^i??rcT»n^ -qTPqquajrqqq i ftq ctqkqrii 
qiqqiq£fag^refi?*¥ngsqT iftq^q giftgi *Hrqiqo!p ^r> 
gqqai sr^i^fTTPiroi 1 iran? qg:— 

^iqo^ai a gqft iqfftqftft I 
wnsff^rara^ ^qqiifti^qft n 
gfft ^qqscuft r*n& 1 w?«rara q=?qq - 1 ft q ^rqvftt 1 ft qq- 

? aTTfqfqg^g^: I q snfqqiiJBqqgsr. I g I « 

fqg : iqg'q&l 5 *'- 1 u - q^qig^q^sq: * ^ asfng^gq: 1 vs qin-. qig- 
og^jgq: I C aiTqg^liq: I ^ cFqrgagq: i 

gjgqiqqig aTTwft I clgqTq ftiwi: 1 gqiqiq q?qra5T. W 
fq^qqqiq an^rcfaqgqiqssftqwT ( sqqo ^o *j° ) 1 

rft&qiqiq qiiwrigr, cfg^n^f snfftq: 1 ‘^tfftqT sriii>ai*qiqqra*q 
ftq«r qjkq ’ gift *ifti*ng> ! • g?qiq.s?qr aisron 1 
gftqtqcqqiq g qTgl'm ftqqqifftq: I 
qfqm: 5p?qT ^ITHT^yT vim q graft || 

gift flFTrmqftnii^ 1 

^raanqriftqi it? qiq^qqfftqq 1 
wqTra^ 9 an^i vrniqvq: s^uraq it 

fg^qfft:— rf 

qSgiT: ^5rfq?^r?i: qrlTWigTqqT^qr: I 

ftqf qq§d ’CT^T W&QTN qiftfg «: ll 

qtqq^q 3111— 

3T1T qT3^q qwqf qi ciqi ftq?^<Aq IT 1 
arq^q ift’qq $qfft f^qr-qg^ ?qftq ll 
gift qqqr§rqqiq*qts^ftq 1 qft^Tq ‘qfiqRTxijT?qi4 qi qmtefq 
T%gqi^ q: I qkkw^^ Sgiqil qift iqi’ gift qqqT? 
q^g^qqjftq^ns^rqq qfgq^qTiqqiCT^iqrq q3wftftq?ftTs*?ft- 
qfft qfsnqiqq^q gqiqq • -ftl Tqqi^l^T 1 qcqrft TCiqTqqft 

qTgraoqqi— 

qraq^qqTftqgfqrfrniT ftqqqiTTR: • 
^ftonqiq^ftgsqqj^tnftqifttfqq: II 
qgpqifr ftfeqr. I qq^qfai^q 3 fqil?q qq 1 q^WRTT qfftq# 





yv 

¥TfeTT I q?FcTTq:— I 3TiqTqTqRt STTRSTu^q ^ ?R 

fq^Rt^sro i qsrenq ^w^Rif qffra fe^t st (r°*io *h-?h) 

3R fqw^qRT^jqqra Hiffr: I JjrRq Rspq^TRau qq %qnq 
*rqq h ^j^rct qnqq i rr=ar q Tqroj'.—qiara'k?:: q 
fqo^fnfl ^RT: 1 *T% I 

m I 

era ^r^nitug- 

fqflqtt q: gif: ferar srai kw& ^fcaeT I 
Tq^squnq gi snrav q eTrq^s ii 
ara ftrgaiirqfjclRg q^griT qi^qq q=qqsjjqiqTqri^ra ftfu- 
^rtnqg i ftwqqRfqmran'qqRaqqq sn ?fa gq;q i TqqTRqqrfq 
a fqqraqigqiqiq^q.nq i era q-Rnqrnn^igqraiqgEqgam^- 
f*rcfq ws q^gen srara i faqqii q cqra i%r: q ?ra 
qmiqiTqqRoqngqq^qt; gq^frar q qqjf: i raswra «mq 
qi qqqrqqt: gqiifaiqiqrq ^TqR<mq?qiq>TRqiT SI%fi=EI?r qi 
#Enfs • era q*rigqr gqftqrq r'iisraflTC q^:- 

R^Tgi: *ftq?eit iqqqftq gqqf^r I 

*m*era ra^iq: era q fqera u 

q^rflblT S^^nfqqiqTqSiq qq qq fqqiq: qtRqqRqq qtfq- 
qraT^ I aTT^T^cqqq l FRTqR^Jsqjeqs^q q^»: Rqqm mg- 
q^fqqJoqqqsqRqq l sqqsKSN^Rq £ qT <K< Piqrsn5p»H q i 
wi^fq sq^ i 

^RJlt^T g q*. qn%%n^qiffqf^qqq I 
qrmra i^q qTeTEqT ^W: qqfr%q: ll 
ffqqq SRffgTqqiit ^^gqqfqfiqqicq^^ vnrrgq^ I ^fgqq 
^ani^Tl^crtj^ qrgq^qq:- 

R^fgfRg qrq**q 9 RT^: I 

— 3*° q ’isto w*, 

‘ qfjft 5feR: ’ fRRqrqqr? qqrqq 1 qqiqq^:— ^f|- 

*ReTomqqiTRqra^qq> q qRfieqmq %?9 si^geqfqfeT i %q%- 
rarit^fw^nnqqiqqt: qqfqqqeqfqqqrq #^gqTMtqqqqr- 


< a^rr *Rqfrrqqre*$s^q *nqq Prafa: nq jfpqq 1 






ft^iarsm, snsr jj^fnmtTH rnibfqg i ^wr^ptr 

e 51 I T%50 W^^Y^c^TT^^ltwr^T l STO^fg- 

^RCTSnRIf qTffSccR:- 
3T5^j^g ^I5T sn^ri^n 'tg i 
3T55^g5m ^T^nrH^ffT 5T7TTJTTrf3T: tl 
3rsn?qTq3rfajf?Tg?irt?q?;T *Tiq??TT ^rr^rf^rir t%i fq^qn'fm 
qmrmmTg i Vgqr: ^jgr^i q*: ^fr^RRfcT gtqfq T%R3q *p£i- 
^TTrnfirf^r fa«^: I 3Rg:- 

qqf 5%: Sttfrei m fTCRTSTqqTJR: I 
ffrcfarajrtd 5nfq cWI VTTTrt IT ^nqH II 

#^rf Omirg^ T*f%?rr. *wq i 
q 5* ?a?|sr vttjtsw ^srwj: » 

€t^rcffH5Tfaqrfa?nii^T i wcr^snf^^ fqsiqqrr: shttctth:- 
wnqq l gg ^^gi5{t g crs^g i 
H;ftf yt f^^rsrr. qn^grfarsTcr. il 

ijBiR^TifliTT iftfqg ?Tqq gquR-cqiig i i*ggt ffl^TT- 

ggr 5 ^nn^ i g wwi^ : i nstn^ g ’atqrreiTOrRTO i 

^'■ g fgl i fqq ST^RR^RcR— 

sngoiwrsTT- wa ?it i 

fq«-HT;g VR ?T^ SRI# *§ft*R f?RT II 

*n;ui Rreq frglVg #aimT^fra5T^r?ng 1 

?:^n5H suqr RgsjgTfcsj^rccRng n " 

ST fT^T gf^flT rURT: KR^H^RT *TcR 1 
an^R^HI^T^R q^T R^gig qicf: II 

ww i irgiR crm«^n|t mar fra; 

I%TT, qf^HT TERRI q?5U ?T?«R *lf*RT |lt<Tr WT I f/tgwfqTqk- 
VfRSJTTcR.- I ?R I 


?RRi5r sfojcRTS stficr ( %'S qw ^»f^^iTrTTgf^ar ) aq agar— 
sTHTOTg?#: «FR f%5 1%^ SRcft ’ ?R %~\C\ 
qriaatg , qr^gRRnq ‘lqo^TSjqi^qR’ i v?33 sh fq<R- 
Tiq *frfjT5Rrfq*R?R5T 5T?^TT0Tq>KU??T?Tr 


5^«Wf^STTffeRnTR5R:- 

mgsTr Ri'iR’TFq *q*ftqr qrg-^T r i 
*q^q ^gafam^q r h 



cr%qt #q «jrqf«r: f^qqi I 

m-gqi q g qrfeimfq qqfqqT %ir^: n 
f^TTaicT^^JTT^ I STURT fqcqqfqqfqqTqqiqq fqwgrqR- 
fqqjqTqTqSRTT*q>*T I qq WM qq*:, q fa g qa^ g fi o ^d^# ! ^ - 
S’sqqqfqosqigrqrc* Riqo^r^T^ q;gqsT^n%qq i rT^vrfgr sng- 
^^reqV. wr- qfo of q^grq^q *rjqqqq 3^4 gqiq^qig- 
rSTcj; Riq'RrqT^ T^q^sftqqSfwfT I qqSTT't rq^f^TIiq 
flfjtiftgw: ) -m 1 q^a?^?q 3 r?W)?TV 55 q?i?rr^ wj^qq-S* 
fqqnCl I qqwq 3=nq qgfq* 5 rqTS( qRqRqifq* 

qrofa cr#cf ?qRqcqrq qqfgqqpfqgqqqqfqn^qiqiq 

dTftpJqqRTq cT^jfqa^RTI^^ XTTqSRTqqsfqqntf I qq*TTq 
sngiq: qfqjgfqqmqqreqwaj fqnqqRT^ wiRTqqqsftqnfi i 
fRqicqw ^XVJ- fqPRqRT*TRTqr R^q%5RWT^Trr < 

^r^dqr^fR?R^m?JiftCTTcTfifQ 5 ^rT=qT^mi wqqi qgqR- 
: #^-- 3 RRi ^asqjrTfaqn^FTr i qq qqq gq--, qq*n 3 qte:, 
qq*TR SRiq:, ^fqgq-qR, - fqTqgrqqR^snTtqqtag 35 RT ^ 
gqqqi^qiTT: I SNtqqqVqTVnq tfrrft | q qrRqcfqiqT 
qq*n^ fqgi^ qr writer *t? ft qTftorarr^ w&rci gqftq qqr 
qifterqnTiq qvjn^'4r%^ qRTi q q Ri q i^fq q g Tqfqqqq; 

fqfqgqftq I qqmq 515m, cR SPOT iqpft, qqqiq 
qT»qqT, rtq*n% w =q gqq?ft wfqqgqT R t gqqqqifq- 
gRTfr'iqr, q^qi gqf'iqr fqqqT =q qif^qnfcofT I S^RT 3T*TTq qr- 
/**•*. 3?wg firm, qqqrq qrqr, qqqrq vrrcrr cRifq q«m #?*•• 
q^qiq qqrqq:, gq^q ^rrg^rt 3 5qrqwqi?qq qqq ^S%qc 
^Tiqqnft qq*nq qragn^qq: l trq ttartqinqf^ qqq R- 
^sfqrqrq:, q^vriq qra^aqteqq: 1 qqr g ^TpT tm^q:, Rtq^- 
air^S^qqr dlfqt g?qqqfaq;rMt I ^T^RTqqTq W<J3^ : 1 
qqifq qqrf #qTOiggq:, qqqfq tqTqqsriggsp, *fa*f g #q*- 
WTggquRiqqq qqq ^ 2 #qTWTrj 35 f:. qq^TR ^^rqqtqT- 
WJ 35 T- l tRRq5ng35RTqiqqq spur #gsinRqsrTg33P, qq- 
iTTq ^W^qqiqq^ngsq:, qqi 3 OTqTOiggqtS^HT tffRq- 
snggqsi ^|5- qqr §fr wgq^qiRiqif^on 1 snggqrqii wrq- 
qtq; qqnq vng: wqqrenqqqR: ^nn*rafaR«r qftq: 1 qq* 
Rq fqgqtisq: R «q RTq^fliqq?3q:, 'qqiqqqfMt^q:, qq^Tq 





qynt fig: ? r?vn^^g^ - 

sttott HB^nn^ivi?:: i aqws Tqaur^fl^r., ?ranq 
Spr, crqJTT^ fqgtjn^T^rmjrrgsRj q^qTqrqfqirr qg ^ fi Nrn3- 
SiTCS^q, cRRT% SlftRnJTg:, <T?¥TT$ qfqe!TJT5T, ?T?5*T% fa-TWf 
^^T¥ngai*Tm^ig^qqtqqq1^qfqam?fif|3rri ^rRifa- 
qnftor: i Q^qcqqsHRT VRtftTqfqa^q^»nm*nq vxfs^qfq'rs- 
qrjart mcrm^J?rgQ5T#rwi%^T?:: i crsx qsm mam^xqwit 
HTQ3rcTf55rqj5I|tJlt ^OlTrWT:: I c^RlSf ^m^^eqiJTT ^r- 
■*ftr?i%qqi|OTf sjfrniqcgsi^fag^^ifTOTt qj«anreq>W i aqmq 
S^nSR’Fr^qRT 'qf^q%q-»j<£ f^qiqmqfTi^a^rafcnqTOi^- 

q^rrewrc: i ?Tf«m w^¥Rm%n:: i aqi*wq qrierufai 

CTT4R cHP*!^ I cTTfll^ 'tqJWTff^q- 

^rotawraiTOq^w qR*nf§w. i srK q q ya RT ^qqf 
srraw^ sTTgnn^Rq^ ^nrr ^tqr^ i srnsropR 3 %fqwrf^nr- 
3tft msroiT ?#g; i qRsr*«i*R srg^TgwmsqT^RJTE^ 
crqrcfi^e^ 3#TTg I a*ir qRvqvt *TT%cq: l %igqRSRTftnrt 

sq^qWiR g ffaifii«prfrariqft #asq:i 

mH 5r^i viw^vm&n- 
frfffife rfaa: ^cfrxrosqf vm ( ) a?9'qTqi«i qqm 
foqg i 

a^WtVT3RriR*Tq i 
fifcg q*noiqi?fr9rivnjt gstfstf 
^raprapi f>f?R: qqR! 11 ? it 


q^WigcRf% ^ « * I' 
qiwntSttiTO^ sfraR; qfi^?ranR : i 
qup tT R mror %qf *forafto% 11 3 u 

^fqtssq qfag^fSt: qf^FtT*FT 1 
WHtsf^Rronnrn toot?: sgfrfcxq*! 5 11 





VC 


?TT?r^ttnct HT^TT'-l 

qq'RrfW^^ ^ i rr^rr ^ - 

fqgft?.qfcTcl: go£t T&3 *STfMncfai: I 
3lW 3^ %afS^T 5?^ ^3H: f <T II 

fTW'q Xqf ?ROT I 


^fmJTTq g **TTt*j ftg Z^RJT wlfTO I 
^T^l^iil?*THoiJrd *TrrTcfT ST^ft*^ H 

— «r§c % - ^ 

?ifr irg^iRcrn^ i ^«rf re*rrcr?snjfa ft^nrint ^Vr^rg'WT n 
"pTf^flTfrRI I T%^^^T^Rc?n^vnT?iTT f|qR&dt WUnffl- 
i 


1%T^S STTrT: WUHTT T%*mTflr$ I 


ft*!**! I qraaT% g^3ffr?mfon%ci 

3>M|l«TWfa tROT Srfep* I ^ri%3=n?^ «TT«fan : — 



i alter atgu fo n n rffi *??(** i 


gcIT^f STfl^TT ?jra| ^*Trfrtf: I 

3135IT qifaaiNT TR^E^n: ^T3 |tT5T: I 

S^l^^iroy: Slfcl^TSaCN ^ H 

sw Wfarc**-— 

STOF^fc^lS^ T?f ^ sftf d^4fui I 
wjmgwjJnR sfaa « 
im ag; i sHN 3ns&Sstftero?a*hrra i 
i fifctjj3nf^wrc[ — 

twuTOH i [fa- *. ?»-?< ] > sna ngm^m wm:- 

sf^rNr qfaja f^n?rof7rlt i 
jr^wfVrfTfT ^rfgy: gi^&rn 11 

*Trg?n$*m arcl tftanraT fqg*pp<H i 
sitvigigT ^ am ^Tivr s g yr g a g ii ^ 
xftr^TT ^r 3 ^ t%f^ HT?*^r «TT V I 



shaq anwR 


#3 inf?r?TT 11 
f^nsnr q^'t *T=rr ^«vr *r<t$55?cT %qi 1 
sr^m g at* sn^ *qf^sra«JT 11 

pfq?5RgifTRT fTfnVRDi^uaii^ | 

vz'i g ?ig %%g sjcsfe cf?qf*q>rfifag u 
ajctq^reraro qjsqr^rHqir®' qr^qi’q ?tt cfx?j<jqqqr3Rj: 1 
5H^rTq— 

Slfafaw^ ?sng STlfa^faqi *m I 
®r g* ?=i^ stqieq^. ii 

^5r:— 

W RTH^rT I 

«RTf^T?m: — 

fqg*ngqf?ireTTgsri?Tftp ^t*rc fa* 1 
umsnfrw fgmswwTrT^r wrroset 11 
f'<qt^TTiHf^R s^r§rqq<mqm 3*rfdfir *r?*r i sstr-— fg^ng^; 
tRt TO ;> TOTI^T ^ fs^S^TRf^SR TO* SlfSM* I OTTTOSffa- 
atsfaqfqfa 5i#T wrawft ^ ‘^iBra b n^T?r i tot^^*t ?% 
^T^JTraT^ q% ^ gqniiqt STT^Tr^nS qiTORR : — 

cf=T ^fiqfa qgqi qsq qmqstq qi i 
fw WTWT'^ TOT qT 5T ?»g fft ^ i g <qd M 
fsisqqrft ffaif^qra*s?m?mHSTq €ft«R3f snarers; s qq~ 

STTH %5«fcg qg WI%rj; jflRfl % qq^lcT: ! 

TO*4 cT^T ?TW g ^fasR ^cP* It 
f^T5qra^ravtfr wfw *=raywcTqr ?r fwaqiqq 1 3*<t qq *?g:— 
5T fST^TC %3p f §: fl«TS|*l«T*TTg I 

*qq>rro ^ «^<g««n « 

ffa I i^rq: l ^qra?5qJTT5 TORPP- 

STW SFW q?g: qRf^S'-qqT i 

sng; ^Tsng fqsrfat #^TTq^ *»$<pt n 

^tqTTqqj sncq 5grhnf *qra«?im«q% • 
MWWTOWTO ^T^gqsfcRg » 



g?T ^roit ^grar^sg 1 

fgg;g gg gig g ggi ^qigrcgig n 
W??% ?gigt 1 g *gTcT?=gg i 
*R^ sfi?R g?R %g m*gg ^sfq rfc* I 
gr ?7^rRJi«t?iT^rg7 ^gig^gg i> 

?m I VI^iYrt ^flSR ?gTrT5=?TT^TgHTl ^ trq — 

g ggt tig g gat g fqrai srrgd g g i 
augig gT fggg gi H ggT%aig: n 
gig Rgjgi'T srt ?gigg gg*gg; g«ng i 

^T1T%^: ST ?TCg: SgR<R 4ct gmtgjjR II 
crgg, gsjspncg g^gg sfrfg^g;** i 
Tj^gg g ?icg: sgragr g gggig ggcj; 11 

grrgsaigf a ?ngT g ^ggirW. i 

rH5f K1«gra><^ia grmg.: gl%fiqf^: It 

gYr ^rar'g g; ggg; ■ 

g g gsK^gigr^r inufisro qgfor % n 

^g:-~ nga^fg^Tf^gT yjv - 1 gg^*.— 

ffgsurc'n ^#r srgai ssftgg ggg i 
wgsfl =g ^ggggg gfgg'i^fggTgf? I 
f»4T gi$r g giit g %tf g?n?^ff%g;g i 
S^Tia^r grig ^figg m^g^ra n 
^RrsffwnS ftwn^f ggg i sgg’r i gt^gigt ?igg i gg- 
$ ^twig^sfgR; i 

gntg^gg'.— 

ffg$t g^grrg g sgigr ^wlrchw i 
Wg #rgg ggr grgggt gT^g^fg n 
3T9T m%sTg fig^rg?irg g tngrfa ggrg i 

^gfrTrm^-g^ggg i in^gngt gtrtfgrgrs ^g«s;— 
arm %g g gf g*& gg: i 



TJUT aiTWR 


Mt 


umixcjr^H^T^TfTTm^^f qR #3: 1 
a=r ?miq*nq rr^ito?! « 

n:i^ 5 f: 1 zi ^nqureg 1 ^foreqTT^TTHqT^g ma i a ^; q 

fl^sfWf^r^THTf gg;— 

3 T?qTqq ^ q^rT q?qT tfiaff =qq qg I 
tfcoi STTqTFT f rff^i: ST3TTqT*cRq *?qg H 
3 T 3 Tf 13 V .3 I 

3 T!T^r ^qmqf 5 ^f| t 

*nKg JTItJ% K 3 *i WR 5 J ^JTT^J: |i 
qq !%tt?j^;t qsnuiTgq ^mlrii^Tfq^n;: gra^qq gqgTisrqg 1 
qq gq^sTTfairwr- qTH^q q^Tl'irqqgspi I * g^qTCfqqt: 
'TCWqqiH ^T%q fqqiqq ffa I qT rq^qrqqgg- 

gh%Triqqq qijqrqqqn^q ^ng?q Tqqrqg ?cqr§ ; 1 gfofTg 
iq^mri gg:— 

*sfrqq *qrgq?qigr iigcn ^ 1 

3 ?qrTf %?*Tg ?1 g JTRqrsrqpq II 
fr?%qT ggRgrr%;fr 1 qgrTigr^ WRf gigsgiiyr: 1 
gfq?qr qRqq: ^r 4 iqqq^q ^gg^r 1 

giq qrcqiqgtq;: 1 ^ril^fNtsiq f%fe%qg 1 

9 iRrer ^aifcq^rargrq qqTtg: 1 
grarg^r qgrg r%fag g?q » 

zm gggp 1 qig% rqgeiqigq g gqmig; 1 cpjt ~q gg:— 
gig*g qra#? qg ^qig ^gntgm qq w - 1 
qtcfq? fqqifif?^qq q?qr ^sqirerq qm gaqTqrgqrfgja iggogg;- 
ngg g?g: 1 susqr^TTffa^f yvm qu?wiq^> #j*r g fq?iw 5 

jfigg: 1 ( jfto q 0 Re-R* ) *i%fRrqq^sngqfqfg?n;Tr 

q»g msnjfv q^qr g wcsfiing^iq qq ^tqrg ?rqr? gg;— 

i%qr^ q«?qijH ftqi ^ q^q 1 
STgOTI cT^fqf^T 311 Wqq II 

qiqrrc*nq i gq iqgsqm ?/*qq i aign>nq? ^gr^g^rm* 
«R^nw^^mirf qtfqq i hr gq fq??qg i |f^aoiTggTq $%g* 
^gfa: I ‘ gTgjftadSWq |lt<TRT c!??qq: I ?Ta gi^l%: I fa*5- 



*Tiq?>ioif if^pi i ‘ar^fq^Toir 3 fir^rt vrTw^w’ 

( ?TT« V?R0 ) n% ^TT^rt^^PTT I ^ 

rarm^iy^ #i%3 1 <it 

g ff|5nin% ssn ^ pftg*. 1 a?r mgre ^TJT^frf^iTg: 1 
ajrenrram^ ' ?tag<nTT?ra srot^w st g=n w 

pigRm sbTgrfw. 1 sftsnfHuwg gsrfi^mi g^tg:j m 

sft>wpfoT$iSTia ?rerf% qTft¥nftnfisft*rc<rcnr?J3 1 ag mfom*- 
^nrlft^P ^rNrsr (JTT^JJT) g^T??T tRT Sriftg I 3*TO- 

3 STfJFg ratt*THT? 

3T?frHi^rn=rsr^n % i 

fasn^wfa ?n«rasgg^amti— 

3tstu: nMnfts ^rgesn? i 

J%Oir U^rTT ^3 ftgifflft <Tg >1 

insnfgs *g«WW& tam* i a<*wr w *n% * 1 *^^ 1 a 
^f%qM»rafsfq >*wRrT*?7 afjgPTOUft ^igdl I <WT ^ ng:— 

ms^T^^sTWTtrarg «nprg 1 
areftarcnjprafa ^3 1 

SrSTC^ ^71^ ?rf T^n|tgT^cn?3 I 
arcfansTJPT^Rr *TT3Ti<NR<rf?*?RT 11 
msnRRrailS *&*n* 3 tt^t% ^ frotonq 
sRtcrtRot Wl ff^qfa:— 

*ng«rciT *ng^T!ft fqg=^fi Tqg^rar 1 
*?%;■ g^qrsfr ^ nigger s reftfifou t » 

^ ^ng ffi%r t^i «n 1 

a?§m gi ^ <rrer ^^ngisTr. ^mcgg: n 

iftqffilg qfocqwqra gtvg-. 1 5T?¥ffi* ^K^#T%^irr^Kig 1 
3TTQTTRr%ntg *n?*nrc:— 

«R3^ a **3*TOPTT% g^JTT!^ erg 1 

3 four*-' *rf*nfiss5«K nig: r nw 1 

«n5| l — sjJ^R ^ grlT^T sjfarg 1 ^ 





HI 


?rT ^cinif gjr?TTqf HWT-vfq^a cW?^f?TH 

g gfo n f% rq& i gn%fggm r% wtaro*:— 


ftqsj ^?!T^i: 5>?qTOT ^rg: ^l^T: I 

cTT*rra 3 awrgsra’snfc i fft i 

^tk^t^t: i ^fivrcfqq^ ffRTT?ncrfr;H^s?T *r$.- 

f^P^firicf tp? 4 tm^I »T?n* ?R fepjT: ST5TR— *m 
fgir|oi 5R %^T^qfv]vn i%?7r ®sqr ^VRf^Ri «JWWq3*. i ^ ^ 
?f: ^sffrTT qiRvrnq^ cr?<fTi%qa i cT»ji ^ T^cn^Tf^fnH 5 ^:- 
^qifjR: ^OIIJnj^^TSS^t^JFH?^ 3rK 5TOT! I H«1T ^ 

w^ot - 


fqgqigqra^^rwqi^qincw i 
3irftra^RT?j =3 qfofftf&TC u W u 

" ^tvrtt^ 4tf*re?t * *h*r- 

*rnif qftwqnn sjg^Rrat ” mar^^Tur?i: i 
f^r qs^JTcqi^Tfr *wr*i i 
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